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SERMON I. 


ON a DouBTFUuL MIN p. 


LUKE X11. 29. 


Neither be Ie of doubtful mind. 


* E precepts of our bleſſed Lord, 
though ſhort and eaſy, are wonder- 


fully comprehenſive, and equally calculated 
to explain our duty and promote our hap- 


pineſs. They are not, for the moſt part, 


ſuch as the philoſopher would form, over 
the midnight lamp, by ſolitary meditation; 
but they are © the gracious words of one 
* who knew our wants, and could help 
our infirmities.“ Though the admo- 
nition of the text will be at all times 


ſalutary and practically uſeful ; 5 
Vox. II. B was 
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2 On a doubtful Mind. 


was more immediately neceſſary for thoſe 


to whom it was addreſſed. A more than 


ordinary portion of fortitude was requiſite 
for thoſe choſen few, who were to correct 
the vices, and ſupport the cruelties of a 


wicked and ſuperſtitious world. Whatever 
might have been the conviction of their 


own minds, and however the mild vir- 


tues of the goſpel might have ſhed a luſtre 


over their own lives, it required ſtead1- 
neſs of principle and firmneſs of reſolu- 


tion to enforce its doctrines, and commu- 


nicate its truths to others. A doubtful, 


| timid, or wavering ſtate of mind would 
have rendered their preaching uſeleſs, and 


their example of none effect. 


Tu ſame fluctuating diſpoſition, or 
anxious ſuſpenſe, is attended with many 


ſorrows and many ſerious evils in every con- 
dition of life. There is not a human being, 


perhaps, who has not experienced miſery 
from it, in the hour of temptation, or under 

the painful conflict of oppoſing pr inciples 
Let us conſider, then, how 


and paſſions. 
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On a doubtful Mind. 3 


by obſtrufting our duty, it undermines 


our happineſs, and by what means we 


might eſcape its dangers and vexations. 


 Firsr, a doubtful mind, ſerves in every 


reſpect to multiply the ſorrows of life. 
| Placed in ſuch a ſcene of diſcipline and 


trial, as requires the conſtant exertion of 


the ſoul, to graſp at ſome promiſed good, 


or to ſhrink from ſome threatening evil, 


what can we expect from the man, wo 
takes the field, without any ſure guide to 
direct his ſteps, or any fixed principle to 
ſupport his courage? What, but cowardice, 
perplexity and terror? Like a ſkiff on the 
wide extended ocean, without a pilot or a 


helm, he is drifted about by every ſquall 


that blows, and hable to founder on the. 


firſt rock. He 1s involved in difficulties, 
which ought not to have cauſed him x 


ſtruggle, and often overwhelmed with diſ- 


treſſes, which others, who acted from 


principles that were previouſly formed, 
had ſufficient prudence to foreſee, and 


B 2 when 


4 On a doubtful Mind. 


when foreſeen, ſufficient fortitude to 
avoid. Te 


Turkx is nothing, indeed, fo neceſſary 
to human happineſs, as clear and deciſive 
notions of duty; I do not mean ſuch no- 
tions as exiſt merely in the underſtanding, 
like mathematical axioms, but ſuch as may 
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apply to the heart and direct the conduct. 


are endowed to promote our real happi- 
neſs?. Reaſon is of little value, unleſs it 


vide againſt misfortunes. Between thoſe 
who blindly follow the 1mpulſes of na- 
ture, and one who irreſolutely ſees the 
progreſs of evil, and but faintly ſtruggles 


there 1s little difference, perhaps, in point 


is, 


calm the affections, when diſorder is firſt 
breaking forth; ſuch as may, at all times, 


And why do we dignify ourſelves with the 


= appellation of rational creatures, unleſs we 
| exert the ſuperior faculties with which we 


enables us to obviate difficulties and pro- 


to avoid it till his happineſs 1s enthralled, 


of reipectability ; the grand. diſtinction 


On a doubtful Mind. 5 
1s, that the latter 18 more wretched than 
the former. | 


Bes1Des, the man of © a doubtful 
„ mind” will find his peace diſturbed by 
every tumult of the imagination. Always 
in ſuſpenſe about what is real good and 
what is not, or balancing the puniſhments 
of vice with preſent enjoyment, viſions of 
deluſive pleaſure will continually float be- 
fore his eyes, and baniſh from his boſom 
the chearfulneſs of contentment, or miſ- 
lead him from his duty. 


Fon want of ſome grand object in view, 
which would ſupply him with ſteadineſs of 
principle to regulate his actions, he is 
tempted by every trifling gratification to 
ſtray from the common path of life: for 
doubt and heſitation imply the ſuſpenſion 
of reaſon, and then paſſion is ever ready to 
pour evil into the heart. Not only the 
vicious propenſities of nature might thus 
acquire dominion over us; but even the 
B 3 moſt 
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6 On a doubtful Mind. 
moſt benevolent diſpoſitions might be per- 
verted, and lead to miſery and guilt. 


From the ſame imperfection of charac- 
ter, the dignity of human nature is de- 


baſed. He who on every trial of duty 


is ready, like the idolatrous Iſraelites, 
« to halt between two opinions,” is the 
mere child of pation. The higher facul- 
ties of the ſoul are of no advantage to his 
happineſs, or ſupport to his virtue. They 


rather embarraſs and diſtreſs him. He 
waits till the feeble conteſt {hall ccaſe, and 


then yields himſelf up the ſlave of a mo- 
mentary or adventitious impulſe. 


Fon this abundant ſource of evil and 
of error proceed alſo thoſe minor vices of 


the heart, which equally affect our own 


| happineſs, and that of our fellow-creatures. 
Such as fickleneſs of character, incon- 
ſiſtency of conduct, caprice, timidity, and 


I will add, cowardice. Theſe produce ſuch 


mortification and diſgrace as the mere 
world- 


a 


On a doubtful Mind. 7 
worldling will dread, perhaps, more than 
the condemnation of religion, or the ne- 


glect of the moſt ſerious duties; yet theſe 


he muſt expect to find in his own boſom, 
unleſs his mind is fortified by ſteady prin- 


ciples, and his conduct governed by a de- 


termined purſuit of virtue. 


Sven principles and ſuch protection it | 
is the privilege only of religion to beſtow. 


Nothing can act as a ſufficient counter- 
poiſe againſt the temptations of the world, 
the gratifications of appetite, and the in- 
dulgence of paſſion, but the belief of a 
God and the diſpenſations of his provi- 


dence. If we reſolutely ' embrace, as the 
vital ſpring of action, the revealed word of 
that Almighty Being, who is © the Creator 


e of all worlds, and Judge of all men; on 
whoſe favor depend the bleſſings of futu- 


rity, and on whoſe diſpleaſure the terrors of 
eternity are ſuſpended; then, and then only, 


we might hope to ſee the duties of human 


nature practiſed with conſtancy, and the 


virtues of the heart ſupported by fortitude. 
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8 On a doubtful Mind. 


Bur in that “ doubtful mind” againſt 


which our Saviour guarded his diſciples, I 


know not what chriſtian perfection, or 
mental excellence, can exiſt. It is in vain 


to hope for conſtancy where there 1s no 


fixed principle ; it 1s in vain to look for 
practical wiſdom where every ſcruple oc- 
caſions perplexity ; and ſurely there can 
be no true magnanimity, while every diffi- 

culty ſuſpends the powers of action, and 


every danger terrifies or alarms. Beſides, 


the obligations of duty will be lightly felt 


by one, who in the moment of temptation 


Is always ready to doubt their force; and 
he can never be ſaid to enjoy the bleſſings 
of providence, whoſe goodneſs he ſome- 
times queſtions, and ſometimes, perhaps, 5 
| denies. 5 


a 


5 Wer L, therefore, might our bleſſed Re- 
deemer caution us againſt this evil diforder 
of the ſoul, and well might he aſſert of 
the half-formed chriſtian, and the heſita- 
ting infidel, He that is not with me is 
66: againſt. me. 


Bur 


On A doubtful Mind. 9 
Bur doubtfulneſs of mind, as we have 
hitherto conſidered it, might proceed from 


cauſes which, we hope, are venial; it 


might ariſe from caſual negligence, and be 
increaſed by natural infirmities. It might 


ſpring up in the ſeaſon of calamity, be- 


fore the ſoul is acquainted with its own 


powers, or formed to virtue by the needful 


diſcipline of life. It will always ſurpriſe 
thoſe whom adverſity has never forced to 
think, and who would catch at the pro- 


miſcuous enjoyments of pass1o0N, without 
relinquiſhing their ſenſe of puTyY. 


Bur it often proceeds from a more de- 


praved ſource. There are many who will 


encourage this evil habit, from the moſt 


ſelfiſh and corrupt motives. The votary 
of pleaſure and the man of the world che- 
riſh it, as a principle of comfort and of 
eaſe. They experience none of the diſ- 
treſſes which attend the conflicts of an 


ingenuous mind. Their view is gratifica- 


tion. They wiſh not to have any ſtrug- 
gles with reaſon, or with conſcience; but 
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10 On @ doubtful Mind. 


to hang as looſe from all obligation as 
poſſible. By doubting, therefore, the truth 


of religion, the propriety of her reſtraints, 
and the ſanction of her laws, they form a 


very convenient ſyſtem of conduct for 


themſelves, equally adapted, as the pre- 


dominate paſſion takes place, for carrying 
on the ſchemes of licentious pleaſure, or 
proſecuting the plans of worldly advantage. 
Mention to the man of a doubtful mind 
duties which he neglects to practiſe, he 
can tell you of the prejudices of education; 


the different manners of different times and 


countries; the endleſs diverſity of the hu- 


man character, and the uncertainty of real 


good, as it regards beings who widely differ 
from each other in opinion, in the ſtrength 
and tendency of their paſſions, in their 
original conſtitution, and the natural 
powers of their minds. Hint to him the 
neceſſity of extending his enquiries, and 
improving his mind with uſeful knowledge, | 
he will attempt to excuſe his indolence, and 
yet foſter his vanity, by aſſerting, perhaps, 
that the waſeſt of philoſophers affirmed of 


him- 
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on a doubtful Mind. 11 


himſelf, All that J know for certain is, 


« that I know nothing.” 


Tainn is, indeed, ſcarcely a duty of if 
which a wicked man might not, by this uni- 


verſal expedient of a doubtful mind, calmly 


and ſyſtematically tranſgreſs. In vain you 


might prove the exiſtence, and enlarge on 


the perfeCtions of the Deity, the benefits of 
Revelation, and the reaſonableneſs of imi- 
tating, what we cannot but adore; in vain 
you might preach the immortality of the 
ſoul, the neceſſity of a future judgment, 
and enforce the whole duty of man by 
urging the heavenly example of a Saviour; 
all theſe illuſtrious truths will have no 
influence on his conduct, who is not pre- 


pared to take any decided part in the grand 


drama of human life; but floats at large 

down the ſtream of time, and wiſhes not 
to receive any impulſe but from the gratifi- 
cation of the preſent moment. 


Tux inſtitutions of ſociety may reſtrain 
ſuch characters from plunder and devaſta- 


tion ; ; 
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tion; ſelf- love and intereſt may teach them 
ſome of the pRUDENT duties; but if you 
would inculcate the more exalted virtues 


of the heart, either from arguments de- 


rived from reaſon, or religion, your ex- 
hortations will be of no more avail than 


*« tinkling braſs, or a ſounding cymbal.” 


Unleſs there be ſome moral ſoundneſs and 


energy of mind; ſome of that godly ſince- 


rity which makes a man ASHAMED of de- 
ceiving others, and arRaip of playing 


the hypocrite with himſelf; unleſs there 


be, above all, an earneſt deſire of paſſing 
through this life, ſo as not to dread the 
rebuke of our own conſcience, in the hour 
of death, and the diſpleaſure of the Al- 
mighty, at the day of judgment; it is in 
vain that religion offers her promiſes, and 


virtue holds out her rewards ; you might 


as well ſing to. the deaf adder, that 
9 ſtoppeth her ears, and hears not the 
« voice of the charmer, charm he n never 
5 ſo wiſely.” 


Tuis 
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Tais doubtful and unſettled ſtate of 
mind, therefore, is the ſource of GENE- 


RAL evil and diſorder. It diſqualifies us 
for the more important duties of life, and 
incapacitates us for real happineſs. You 


-might be led, perhaps, to pity it merely 


as a weakneſs or a folly. But when it 


originates from ſuch principles as have been 


mentioned, you ought to fear it in others, 
and dread it in yourſelves. The man of a 


licentious diſpoſition, who riots in the enjoy- 
ment of vice and ſenſuality, as the declared 


votary of pleaſure, or watches the moment 


of advantage as the ſervile ſlave of the 


world; who ſaps the foundation of every 
duty with the idle vanities of ſcepticiſm, 
and who can * fit in the ſeat of the ſcorn- 


4 ful,” when ſuch ſubjects are mentioned 
as every good man thinks of with trembling 


hope, with reverence and awe; ſuch a man 
ſpreads corruption through the ſmall circle 


of domeſtic life, as the deadly drug poiſons 
the fountain's ſtream. 


Is 
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Ir you know the real benefits of ſociety, 


therefore, and aſſociate with your fellow- 
creatures from proper motives, you will not 


often frequent the company of thoſe who 
have no principle of action, but ſelfiſh and 


promiſcuous enjoyment; whether this no- 
thingneſs of character proceeds from va- 
nity, indolence or vice. But if, on all oc- 


caſions, you are ready to make one of the 
throng, without thinking of MoTives, and 
without caring for what you may ſee, or 
| hear; then, indeed, the libertine will be 
more welcome to your habitations than the 


ſincere chriſtian; and little can be expected 
from the ſteadineſs of your own principles, 


or your ability to form the minds of thoſe | 


who ought to be moſt dear to Tow 


Bur, further, the evil aiſpolition, which 

has been the ſubject of our preſent medi- 

tation, is nearly allied to many of the 
meaner vices and degrading qualities of 


the mind. Independent of the real prac- 
tice of virtue, nothing gives us greater plea- 


ſure to contem plate and obſerve 1 in a fellow- 
creature, | 
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On a doubtful Mind. 15 


creature, than a certain manlineſs and 


identity of character, whoſe general ten- 


dency we can always diſcover; a ſort of in- 


genuous candor and liberality of foul, that 
is ſupported by the virtues of truth and 
juſtice. We would not wiſh that the man 
to whom we open our hearts, or with whom 


our happineſs is at all connected, ſhould 


have any thing dark, doubtful, or ſuſpicious 
in his conduct. It is from an unbounded. 


confidence in the wiſdom, juſtice and mercy 


of the Divine Being, that the pious contem- 
plate their dependence on him, with the 
moſt exalted pleaſure; and amidſt the tu- 
mults of paſſion, and the diſtreſſes of life, 
enjoy that peace which paſſeth all under- 
ſtanding.“ But the man of a doubtful 


mind makes no approach to thoſe perfec- 


tions of character; perfections which teach 
us to cheriſh for our fellow- creatures that 
love which caſteth out all fear, and that 
ſtedfaſt belief in God, which leads us to 


pour out our ſouls to Him in prayer, and 


conſider Him on all occaſions, as the rock 
of our ſalvation.“ In the hour of difficulty 


and 


16 On @ doubtful Mind. 
andtrial, perhaps, our doubtful friend ſhocks 


us with ſhame-faced neutrality; when we 


expect the ſupport of friendſhip, or need the 
kind offices of benevolence, he might ſhrink 
from us, with ſuch cautious prudence, or 
cruel inſenſibility, as the Prieſt and the 
Levite paſſed by the wounded traveller. 
He flattered our vanity, perhaps, only 
to betray our weakneſs, and cultivated our 
friendſhip — to promote his intereſt. 


To ſum up this odious character, we 
cannot be aſſured how he will act on any 


important concern of life; it is probable, he 
does not know himſelf; but as he poſſeſſes 
no principles of duty derived from the love 


of man, or the reverence of God, we muſt 
often expect to find inſtances of ſelfiſh- 
neſs and ne folly and caprice. 


Bur let us not be n to e 


conſtant and invariable motives of truth, 
benevolence and juſtice, free from the coun- 
teraction of human paſſions and infirmities, 


is not to be expected of man. This is the 
S5 i privilege 
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privilege only of that Almighty Being 
« with whom there is no variableneſs, 
«© neither ſhadow of turning ;” who ſaid 
let there be light, and there was light ;” 
who fixed the ſtars in the firmament of 
heaven, and gave regularity to the motion | 
of revolving worlds. 


IT ſhould be our peculiar glory, that | 
we can raiſe our thoughts to Him, and - 15 
from his works, learn to adore his per- 8 
fections. But were it not for the ſpirit 
placed within us, * that vital ſpark of hea- 
venly fire,” that feeble emanation from the 
Father of lights, we ſhould. be loſt ! in the yes 
immenſity of the creation; and that would 
be loſt to us : we might ſee, indeed, but 
we ſhould ſee only as the gazing brute, 
and like him, labor, feed and die. As 
it 18, various are the evils that reſtrain 8 
the free exerciſe of our intellectual facul- 
ties, and that render this world a ſcene 
of diſcipline and trial, the vale of dark- 
e neſs and the ſhadow of death. £4. "1% 


we muſt remember that this f is not our 
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reſting-place ; we ſee enough to point out 
a hereafter, and we enjoy bleſſings ſuffi- 


cient to © lift up our hearts unto the 
*« Lord.” Had we more knowledge, and 
could we poſſeſs additional powers, we 
might, indeed, be better and more exalted 


creatures, but then this world would no 


longer be our proper ſchool of diſcipline. 


Ix the preſent ſtate of human nature, 


therefore, we are ſometimes ſurpriſed by 


temptation when we thought ourſelves ſe- 
cure; ſometimes oppreſſed with calamities, 
when our hearts dreamed only of happi- 
neſs; and ſometimes embarraſſed with dif- 
ficulties which we could neither foreſee, nor 


comprehend. On ſuch trying occaſions, the 


beſt men might occaſionally feel doubt and 


perplexity ; ; and if they ſhould ever be led 
into folly or inconſiſtency of conduct, by 
this frailty of the mind, they will lament 


and ſtudy to correct it, as one of the evils 


of their nature: they will not,” like the 


groſs ſenſualiſt, or the ſelfiſh worldling, 
have recour fe to it as a motive to palliate 


their 
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their vices or juſtify their errors; but will 
take particular care that it ſhall not in- 
trench upon their duty, though it may 
occaſionally annoy their peace. 


Vr however the dangers and uncer- 
tainties of life may ſometimes keep the ſoul 
in ſuſpenſe between the agitations of hope 
and fear, anxiety and care; there are ſub- 
jets of the higheſt importance on which 
we may cultivate, and ought to poſleſs, 
the moſt perfect confidence. Theſe are the 
- goodneſs of divine providence; the truths 
of revealed religion ; our relation to the- 
Father of all being, and our neceſſary de- 
pendence on his mercy. Wretched, in- 
deed, would be the ſtate of man, if in the 
hour of calamity, he had no other ſource 
of comfort 'but what the world affords ! 
| Wretched would it be for him, who has 
juſt taſted of the cup of bleſſing,” to re- 
fled, that the grave was to cloſe for ever over 
all his enjoyments ; and ſtill more wretched 
would it be for © the man of ſorrows” to 
reflect, that death was to annihilate the very ; 
ö . HOPE 
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Ni we ſee enough to point out 
a hereafter, and we enjoy bleſſings ſuffi- 
| cient to © lift up our hearts unto the 
1 « Lord,” Had we more knowledge, and 
7M could we poſſeſs additional powers, we 

might, indeed, be better and more exalted 
4 creatures, but then this world would no 

longer be our proper ſchool of diſcipline. 
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In the preſent ſtate of human nature, 
therefore, we are ſometimes ſurpriſed by 
temptation when we thought ourſelves ſe- 
cure ; ſometimes oppreſſed with calamities, 

| when our hearts dreamed only of happi- 
neſs; and ſometimes embarraſſed with dif- 
ficulties which we could neither foreſee, nor 

comprehend. On ſuch trying occaſions, the 
| beſt men might occaſionally feel doubt and 
_ perplexity ; and if they ſhould ever be led | 
into folly or inconſiſtency of conduct, by 
this frailty of the mind, they will lament 
and ſtudy to correct it, as one of the evils 
of their nature : they will not, like the 
groſs ſenſualiſt, or the ſelfiſn worldling, 
have recourſe to it as a motive to palliate 
their : 
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their vices or juſtify their errors ; but will 
take particular care that it ſhall not in- 
trench upon their duty, though it may 
occaſionally annoy their peace. 


Ver however the dangers and uncer- 
tainties of life may ſometimes keep the ſoul 
in ſuſpenſe between the agitations of hope 
and fear, anxiety and care; there are ſub- 
jects of the higheſt importance on which 


we may cultivate, and ought to poſſeſs, 
the moſt perfect confidence. Theſe are the 
goodneſs of divine providence; the truths 


of revealed religion ; our relation to the 


Father of all being, and our neceſſary de- 
pendence on his mercy. Wretched, in- 
deed, would be the ſtate of man, if in the 
hour of calamity, he had no other ſource 


of comfort 'but what the world affords } 


Wretched would it be for him, who has 
juſt taſted of the cup of bleſſing,” to re- 


flect, that the grave was to cloſe for ever over 
all his enjoyments; and ſtill more wretched 


would it be for cc the man of ſorrows” to 


reflect, chat death was to annihilate the very 
8 HOPE 
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nopk of happineſs ! Under the various 
deſpondencies of thought, and every kind 


of ſuffering, religion offers herſelf as 
mediator, between the creature and the 


Creator, adminiſteri ing comfort to the hu- 
man ſoul. 


AFTER all the idle diſcuſſions of philo- 
ſophers, ſhe will be found, under different 


forms, indeed, to be the grand ſupport of 


virtue and of happineſs. Religion alone 
can bid us hope, without dreading the an- 
guiſh of diſappointment, and is "the uni- 

verſal tie which unites time to eternity, and 
connects the ſufferings of the virtuous with : 


the bleſſedneſs of heaven, 


WourD you, therefor, avoid the diſ- 


order of evil paſſions, the terror and per- 


plexity of walking with one foot on the 
precipice of guilt, and the other on the 
mere boundaries of duty? would you learn 
to guard againſt the firſt approach of fin, 
and act with firmneſs and deciſion, on every 
important occafion of life ? cultivate re- 


ligion, as © the only anchor of the ſoul, 
ce that 
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« that is both ſure and ſtedfaſt.” Though 


adverſity might overtake you, and the heart 


might be * pierced through with many ſor- 
rows, yet do not let this ſhake your con- 
fidence in the mercy and goodneſs of God. 


Rather remember, that the Saviour of the 


world was “ a man of ſorrows, and acquaint- 


ed with grief, and hath declared, . Bleſſed 
% are they that mourn for they ſhall be 
« comforted.” Let it teach you to con- 
ſider your relation to the Almighty Father 


as more INTIMATE, and your dependence 
on him more NECESSARY, Learn to re- 


flect, alſo, that the ſtorm of affliction might 
be as neceſſary in the moral world, as is 
the tempeſt that agitates the waters, and 


purifies the air. 


Win I to enlarge c on the motives that 


ſhould induce every rational being to clear 
the mind of doubt, as much as poſſible, 


on this important ſubject, I might write 


volumes. But as the grand fault of man 
1s not ignorance, but negligence in the 
performance of his duty, ] ſhall only men- 


tion a few. 1 
3 To LET 
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LET me firſt exhort you to conſider, 
whether you can, in conſcience, acquit 
yourſelves of guilt, if the doubtfulneſs of 
your mind, and the unſteadineſs of your 
religious principles, ariſe merely from in- 


dolence and indifference ? Would you not 


be alarmed, in the hour of death, if you 


had reaſon to dread, that the glorious 
prize of immortality was loſt, and that 
without a conteſt ? Still more cauſe would 


there be for the moſt terrifying apprehen- 


ſions, if you ſhould have reaſon to doubt, 
when all other doubtings are paſt, that 
the evil diſorder of your mind, and the ir- 


regularity of your conduct, ſprung a 


from vanity, ſelfiſhneſs and vice, 


Is you can ſhake off theſe dangerous 
flumbers of the ſoul, or break through the 


charm of indolence and pleaſure, let your 


firſt meditations be directed to the exiſtence 
of God; and you moſt aſſuredly will learn 
not only that © He is, but that he is a 


* rewarder of them that diligently ſeek 


% him.” Next, conſider the nature of the 


human 
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human ſoul, and the only rational view 


which an all- perfect Being courp have, 
apparent to human wiſdom, in calling us 


into this probationary world. Dwell alſo 
on thoſe hopes which dawned on the hu- 
man mind, in a ſtate of nature, like the 


faint meteors that ſtream on the darkneſs 
of the night: And, laſtly, conſider with 


the moſt ſerious attention and the deepeſt 


humility, the evidences of that glorious 
Revelation by which * the day-ſpring from 


00 on high hath viſited us, and the bright 5 


hopes of immortality have been con- 
firmdd. 


Tur 8 that ſhould exhort us to 
this great work are infinite ; among which 


let me remind you of the grandeur and im- 
portance of the ſubject in itſelf ; the wants 


and infirmities of man; the imperfection 


of all human enjoyments ; the neceſlity of 
ſome rock on which the ſoul may reſt with 
ſecurity ; ; the ſhortneſs of life, and the cer- 
tainty of death. By thus endeavouring to 
diſcharge the firſt, and, perhaps, the moſt 
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important duty towards ourſelves and our 
God, we ſhall at leaſt poſſeſs ons principle 
of conduct that will prove uniform and 
ſteady ; and we ſhall derive ons ſource of 
comfort, free from the alloy of human 
miſery, nor ſubje& to the viciffitudes of 
tim® or chance. In the exerciſe alſo of 
the moſt exalted affections of the heart, 
and in the diſcharge of the moſt awful, but 
pleafing duties, we ſhall experience nothing 
of that doubtfulneſs of mind againſt which 
our Lord has cautioned his diſciples. While 
others are torn with the conflict of oppo- 
ling paſſions, or journeying on with ſuch 
anx10us perplexity, as Tough. they were 
without God in the world,” the chriſtian 
can in the calmneſs of meditation, and un- 
der the preſſure of calamity, pour out his 
ſoul in prayer to his Maker with confi- 
dence, ſecurity and peace. So far will he 
be from being harraſſed with doubt or 
ſunk into indifference, that he will offer 
his petitions at the throne of mercy with 
the warmeſt fervor and devotion of heart. 
His will 1 not be the cold language of the 
2 | - | 
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philoſopher meditating on the firſt Cauſe ; 
but the animated expreſſions of ſcripture. 
Whenever he thinks of the Supreme Being, 
he regards him as “ a God full of com- 
e paſſion, and mighty to ſave,” but yet 
of purer eyes than to behold iniquity ;” 
as the Lord of all nature, from whom 
every living creature depends for life and 
happineſs; as © the great and L Y On 
ce that inhabiteth eternity ;” from whoſe 
' Spirit not the boundaries of the univerſe 
would afford a retreat, and“ in whoſe 
Ws. pr eſence there is fulneſs of j Joy.” 
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ON THE RELATIVE DUTIES OF THE 
YouNG To THE AGED. 
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' Thou ſhalt riſe up before the la head, and. 
"bar th face of the ol man. 


TT is the characteriſtic of the chriſtian 
religion, that its precepts are founded 
on the moſt enlightened reaſon, and 
{ſtrengthened by the moſt amiable diſpoſi- 
tions of the heart. To the duties of the 
goſpel many at the time of its promulga- 
tion were utterly averſe; but when the 
ſtriking example of thoſe who were called 
„the ſalt of the earth” was impartially 
- obſerved ; when the beneficial influence of 
thoſe humble virtues began to be felt, 
| which 
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which unite men together 1 in the bands of . 
brotherhood and love; and when the ſilent EE 
efficacy of our Redeemer's laws pervaded þ 


the maſs of human ſociety, in ſpite of per- 
ſecution, bigotry and power ; men could 
not but acknowledge the excellence of its 


doctrines, though few perhaps fulfilled 
the meaſure of 1 its duties. 


Tux practice of chriſtianity, indeed, re- 
quires the ſacrifice of two paſſiens, which, 
in a ſtate of nature, principally ſhare the 
heart of man; Pxrive and AMBITION. 
From theſe, as from their parent ſource, flow 
ſelfiſnneſs and fraud, cruelty and oppreſſion 
in a thouſand different forms. To correct 
theſe evils, the Saviour came, not with 
the rod of vengeance to puniſh mankind ; 
but by the irreſiſtible example of a life of 
holineſs, that ſanctified the precepts of be- 
nevolence and truth, he inſtilled into their 
hearts the mild duties of charity and hu- 
mility. Theſe were the virtues which 
alone could operate as effectual correctives 
on the depr avities of man, and which he 
knew 
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knew would, in due time, produce fruit 
"5.08 hundred- fold.” 


Tur whole miniſtry of our Lord and 
his primitive apoſtles ſhone on the world 
with a ſplendor that might well be com- 
pared to the day-ſpring from on high:” 
but what we now contemplate with the 
greateſt reverence, perhaps, was their patient 
labor of love, their charity, and their great 
humility. Theſe were virtues to which 
men in general, and the Jews in particu- 
lar, were ſtrangers; though many of the 
precepts in the moral law of Moſes might 
have ſerved as a proper introduction to the 
humble duties of a chriſtian. Among 
others we might rank the precept of the 
text. Reverence to age, indeed, was a 
duty in which they were not remarkably 
deficient ; but, like others, they practiſed it 
on a narrow ſcale. It was confined chiefly 
to their parents. It was extended alſo 
to the prophet and the prieſt, while they 
were thought ſubſervient to their imme- 
_ diate intel or happineſs; but did not 
reſtrain 
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reſtrain them from cruelty and oppreſſion, 
when they reproved their vices, or pointed 
out the puniſhment due. to their crimes. 


LEX us, therefore, conſider the motives 
for honoring © the hoary head,” as they are 
derived from the principles, and connected 
with the duties of chriſtianity. But we 
muſt remember, it is not merely to age, 
that this reverence is due; but to the hoary 
head only ©& when it is found in the way 
« of righteouſneſs,” From its very na- 
ture it muſt be one of the relative duties of 
the Young; and its obligations are founded 
on the genuine ſentiments of the heart, on 
the deductions of REASON, as well as the 
precepts of RELIGION, and on the pecu- 
liar advantages reſulting from it. 


Finks r, the goſpel ſtrongly inculcates 
the principles of general deference and hu- 
mility. In Jowlineſs of mind,” fays the 
apoſtle, ee let each eſteem other better than 
„ himſclf;” and to the exhortation of be- 
ing © kindly affectioned towards our fel- 
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« low-creatures,” is added the precept of 
_<. preferring one another in honor.” 


Tax Young, conſidered in their relation - 
to the Aged, have many additional reaſons 
for ſhewing this deference and honor ; 


and further, the ſentiments of reverence 
ſhould be accompanied with tenderneſs and 
affection. Perhaps, this is one of thoſe 
duties which is derived from the inſtinctive 


feelings of the heart: the old man was 
honored before the reaſonableneſs of the 
obligation was conſidered, or the benefits 
of it underſtood. From that ſenſibility 
with which the Almighty Father has im- 
preſſed the human ſoul, men often ERL 
before they THINk, and act, before they 


have conſidered their motives of action. 
From the ſame ſource many of the moſt 
refined pleaſures of life originate. Aſk 
the contemplative man why he delights to 


view the fragments of antiquity ; the 
hanging arch, the mutilated column, and 


the moſs-grown tower? Aſk him why he 
ſometimes watches the cloſing - twilight, 
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wanders through the gloomy valley, or 
liſtens with peculiar pleaſure to the diſtant 
murmurs of the ſea? He will find it diffi- 
cult, perhaps, to analyſe his ſatisfactions, 
or trace them to their cauſe; but he wall tell 
you that he felt and enjoyed them before he 
knew why, or conſidered wherefore. 


In the ſame manner, thoſe who can con- 

template the hoary head without ſome 
 PREPOSSESSION of reſpect and tenderneſs, 
want the eſſential requiſite of nature for 
performing their vue to the Aged as they 
ought. 


Bur if they wiſh to ſeek for other mo- 

tives they will be found in abundance. It 
is to them that the Young are to look for 
| ſuperior knowledge, and ſuperior virtue. 
They have enjoyed the benefits of expe- 
rience, and are therefore qualified to be 
our monitors and guide. The claims to 
deference ariſing from the diſtinctions of 
birth and fortune, are trifling and incon- 
ſiderable, when pred to theſe. If re- 
verence 
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verence is due from one human being to 
another, it can never be offered with more 


propriety, than as the price of knowledge, 
from the ignorant to the wile. 


Tun Aged may be conſidered as oracles 
that ſpeak to the ſerious and the well-diſ- 
poſed, with ſuch conviction as they can no 
where find, but in their own experience. 
They are a ſort of living chronicles, that im- 
preſs the memory and imagination with all 


the energy of truth. The information we 
derive from books is often imperfe&, doubt- 


ful or fallacious ; and who would not ra- 


ther hear an intereſting and important event 


related ſimply as it was, by one who was 
an eye-witneſs of 1 it, than read the fame in 
the page of the moſt eloquent hiſtorian ? 


The Aged, therefore, poſſeſs advantages 


which no others can poſſeſs, and we muſt 
often bow to © the hoary head” for the 


moſt uſeful admonitions of practical wiſ- 


dom, or live in ignorance and folly, 
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LET the reſpect which is thus due 
from the ſcholar to the maſter be height- 


ened and improved by ſentiments of ten- 


derneſs and affection ; by ſympathies which 
it would be needleſs to explain, both to 
thoſe who can feel them and thoſe who 
cannot; to the former explanation would 


be impertinent, and to the latter it would 


be unintelligible. 


Wiru this view, let us conſider the 


Aged as having trodden the path which we 


have before us, and as on the confines of 
that eternal world © where the wicked 
« ceaſe from troubling, and the weary be 


7 at reſt,” Let us conſider them as hav- 


ing huſbanded and improved the talent 


which we, perhaps, ſhall ſquander away, 


and as preparing, with humble confidence, 


to © enter into the | joy of their Lord.” But 


let me repeat, that I ſpeak not of the 


old, impenitent wretch who 1s ignorant, in 


: tpite of the benefits of experience, and vi- 
cious in imagination, when appetite is no 


more. 
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more. Theſe obſervations relate only to 
the hoary head” when crowned with wiſ⸗ 
dom, virtue and piety. Viewed in this light, 
the Aged impreſs us with the deepeſt ſenſe 
of reverence and honor. They have en- 
countered difficulties and temptations in 
which we, perhaps, ſhall be enthralled, 
and can point out to us the means by 
which they eſcaped. They have been ex- 
poſed to trials from which our fortitude 
would ſhrink with terror, and have mor- 
tified thoſe evil diſpoſitions of nature, which 
might be preparing for us diſappointment, 
miſery and guilt. ; 


To the hero who has retired from the 
field, crowned with the wreath of fame, 
men look up with admiration and applauſe; 
and ſhall we withhold our reverence from 
him who has fought © the good fight of 
« chriſtian faith,” and obtained a victory 
over the temptations of the world? This 
would be ſtrange perverſion. In the eſti- 
mation of reaſon and religion, Il know not 
a more exalted being on earth than an aged 
D 2 man, 
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man, whoſe paſt life entitles him to this 
diſtinction. | 


To render our veneration more perſona] 
and endearing, we ſhould confider him alſo 
as dead to thoſe pleaſures and enjoyments 
which we regard as our chief felicity, and 
laboring with thoſe infirmities under 

which we alſo muſt one day fink. Be- 
{ide therefore the precepts of religion and 
the mere arguments of i there are 
other motives ariſing from the ſympathies 
of ſelf- love and blended with the humane 
affections of the heart, which render it an 
indiſpenſible duty for the young to “ riſe 
e up before the hoary head, and to honor 
© the face of the old man.“ How all 
theſe conſiderations ſhould concur to 
ſtrengthen the laws of nature, and inſpire 
children with reverence gratitude and af- 
fection for their parents, is fo obvious; 
that to enlarge on it would be unneceſſary, 
and foreign to the general, ſubject, _ 
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Bur let not your relative duty to the 
aged be confined to ſimple reverence or 
outward reſpect. Let me exhort you often 
to frequent their company and court their 


converſation. The moſt beneficial effects 


might be expected from ſuch an inter- 
courſe. It is by that exerciſe of our facul- 
ties, which contraſt and variety afford, that 
we improve in knowledge and in virtue. 


View the man who moves in one unvaried 
circle of buſineſs, or of pleaſure, and you 
will generally find, that his mind is con- 
tracted by habit, fettered with prejudice, 
and uninformed by experience. He is as 
incapable of ſupporting with dignity a 


change of ſituation, or a reverſe of fortune, 


as the animals of one element are of exiſt- 


ing in another. 


Ix order, therefore, to enjoy the bene- 
fits of life, and to uſe the bounties of the 
great Creator without abuſing them, the 
_ proſperous ſhould be acquainted with ad- 
verſity ; they that go on their way re- 
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joicing ſhould know what it is to mourn; 
the votary of pleaſure ſhould have his in- 
tervals of labor; the benevolent man ſhould 
enquire into the wants of the poor, and 
the powerful ſhould be familiar with the 


diſtreſſes of thoſe who have none to o help 
them. 


From the benefits that flow from ſuch 
contraſted ſituations, and ſuch oppolite 
views of human life, the yYouxns, allo, 
ſhould frequent the company of the AED. 
Their ſobriety and ſoundneſs of mind might 
check their thoughtleſs and giddy conduct. 
Their experience and diſappointments would 
teach them to moderate their hopes and ex- 

pectations. The vanity and vexation of 
ſpirit which attended the proſecution of 
wandering deſire, might lead them to cor- 
rect the extravagance of the paſſions, and 
fave them from many a pang. 
Ir 1s, I think, the grand defect of books 
that the repreſentations of life which they 
contain are too artificial ; the precepts of 

virtue 
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virtue are often blended with the creations 
of fancy, and ſuch views of men and things 
are ſometimes given, as exiſted only in the 
author's mind. Ambition of fame, the 
honors of invention and the allurements of 
novelty, are, indeed, too powerful not to 
ſeduce the moraliſt and philoſopher from 
the paths of truth; and the noLY GosPEL, 
perhaps, is the only book, which from its 
plainneſs, its unafſected dignity and ſim- 
plicity, we can read with perfect confidence 
and ſecurity. Books of moral inſtruction, 
though pleaſing, and often uſeful, are al- 
ways fallacious and ineffectual. The im- 
preſſions they make are faint and evaneſcent; 
and from THEIR authority we think our- 
ſelves, on every trifling occaſion, entitled 


to appeal. 


BuT when we hear the counſels of wiſ- 
dom from the lips of one who ſpeaks from 
experience, who relates, without vanity, 
or affectation, only what he himſelf ſaw, 
did, or ſuffered, we muſt be blind to our 
intereſt and happineſs not to treaſure it up 
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in our hearts, either as a precept for our 
inſtruction, a warning againſt danger, or a 
reproof for paſt errors. Why do we pay 


ſuch implicit veneration to the narrative of 


the Evangeliſts? One reaſon is, becauſe 
* they ſpoke what they knew, and teſti- 


« fied what they had ſeen.” From the 
fame principle, though in a much leis de- 


gree, deference and fubmiſſion are gue to 


the communications of the Aged. 


No ſociety, therefore, can be more be- 
neficial to the Y oung, than an Occaſional 
intercourſe with thoſe, whom length of 
day s hath taught wiſdom, and whoſe com- 
forts are derived chiefly from reaſon and 


reflection, inſtead of appetite and paſſion, 
Were there, indeed, no other motives to 
enforce it, the pleaſure ariſing from va- 


riety would be ſufficient. Unvaried gra- 
tification ſoon becomes tireſome and in- 
fivid ; if, therefore, we wiſh to cultivate 
true happineſs, we muſt diverfify even the 


rational enjoyments of life. None but the 
moroſe would debar youth from pleaſure, 


1 provided 


e 


of tie T ouns to the Aged. 4.1 | 
ien it be neither vicious nor de- 


grading; but to retire from the ſcenes af 
rie and joy, and anticipate the bene- 
{its of experien ce from the admonitions of 
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the Aged, is not only the way to enlarge 


S, the underſtanding and fortify the heart, but 
. the beſt means of rendering the return of 


other pleaſures 1 innocent and delightful, 


B thus furniſhing the 4 vari- 
ous powers of enjoy ment, it is prevented 
alſo ſrom being loſt in ſenſuality, or en- 
ſlaved to the idle gra tifications of vanity 
and pride. Tauzhs: to watch for ourſelves, 
from the ſtrange viciſſitudes that have be- 

fallen others, we firſt ſubmit to the pur 
and then enjoy the BENEFIT of thought 
and meditation. When the pleaſures of the 

world are interrupted, or withdrawn, which 
muſt often be the caſe, we can retire with- 

out regret from what delighted the eye, or 

Charmed the ear, and derive comforts from 
a purer ſource; comforts that are inde- 
pendent of others, and that accompany us 
in ſolitude and ſilence, in the ſeaſon of ca- 
lamity, 
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lamity, and at the hour of death. To ac- 
quire this diſcipline over the mind, with 
which ſo many bleſſings are connected, 
nothing can be more effectual than frequent 
intercourſes with the Aged. 


Many young perſons, I know, are ready 
to alledge their gravity and moroſeneſs, 
their indifference to amuſements, or their 
. condemnation of pleaſure, as bars to this 
deſirable ſociety. But conſider; it is not 
an acceſſion of ſpirits and vivacity that 
you want; your fooliſh confidence and blind 

credulity need not be increaſed ; and ſurely 
the ardor of your paſſions and deſires is 
already ſufficiently dangerous. Theſe re- 
quire not to be inflamed, but controuled ; 
and we with you to frequent the company 
of the Aged for what you chiefly want, and 
THEY are particularly qualified to beſtow ; 
—habits of thought and reflection, ſobriety 
of ſentiment, the warnings of experience, 
and the grand duty of guarding againſt the 
temptations of the world. "5 7 | 


Bur 
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BuT you muſt not expect at once the 
beauties of the ſpring, and the fruits of 
autumn ; you mult not be diſappointed, if 
you do not find the wiſdom of age, en- 
livened by the gay hopes and boundleſs 
confidence of youth ; nor muſt you regret 
that the exciciſe of the more amiable vir- 
tues is unattended with the raptures of 
paſſion, or the endearments of ſenſibility. 
That would be as prepoſtcrous as to look 
for roſes in December, or to expect that 
the ſetting ſun ſhould ſhine with the fervid 
ſplendor of noon. e wp 


BESIDE the gradual abatement of appe- 
tite and paſſion, the apathy which fatiety 
or frequent repetition produces, and not 
to mention the many INFIRMITIES of the 
Aged, there are other cauſes to render them, 

what we might call, moroſe, ſuſpicious 
and ſevere. They have ſeen and are aſſured 
of the folly and the danger which attend 
the pleaſures of the world; they have often 
grieved, and, perhaps, ſuffered, for the 
baſeneſs and depravity of men; they have 
Ef i: often 
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often chaſed the phantoms of hope, till 
they have vaniſhed into air, and when 
other illuſions ſupplied their 1 they 
have graſped at happineſs, perhaps, but 
embraced miſcry. Can you wonder then 
that prudence ſhould ſometimes teach 
THEM to apprehend evil, where You ſee 
nothing but good? Ard that their expecta- 
tions ſhould | be moderate, their wiſhes ober, 
and their paſſions ſubdued ? 


WITIH Gach charitable reflections, let us 
view thoſe diſpoſitions of the Aged, which 
may appear to us as frailties and imperfec- 
tions. But as every human being is ſub- 
je& to ſin, we ſhould be careful in all the 
examples that are ſet before us, to avoid the 
evil, and imitate the good. In ſhort, let 

us joyfully embrace every means in our 
power of improving that ineſtimable talent 
which is entruſted to our care, and by 
which alone we can „grow wiſe unto fal- 
vation.“ The grand ſupport and anchor 
of the foul is the revealed word of God. 
Jeſus is our High-Prieſt, and the good 


She dberd 
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Shepherd who will guide and feed us, if 
we hear his voice. All the aſſiſtance that 
we can derive from this world is but a ſe- 


condary aid; yet in running the race that 


is ſet before us, where the prize is an im- 
mortality of bliſs, no means of increaſing 
our ſtrength ſhould be neglected. To ren- 


der our calling and election ſure, the exertion 


of all our powers is neceflary. However 


we might be diſtinguiſhed for ſome good 


| qualities, we muſt ſtill endeavour to acquire 


r Giving e all diligence, we muſt. 


* add to our faith virtue, to virtue know- 


d ledge, and to knowledge temperance, to 


© temperance patience, and to patience 


„ godlineſs.” The bright catalogue of 


_ chriſtian virtues is not yet N c to 


„ 
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„ godlineſs we muſt add brotherly kind- 


« neſs, and to brotherly kindneis charity.“ 


LET not the young therefore reſt ſatiſ- 
fied merely with benevolent diſpoſitions, 
or the ſhining qualities of generoſity and 
friendſhip ; but let theſe, and every other 
W be ſtrengthened by habits of reflec- 
tion, 
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tion, by ſteady principles and the whole- 


ſome reſtraints of religion. As a prelimi- 


nary ſtep to obtain an object fo valuable, I 


have endeavoured chiefly to enforce the 
precept of the text, by exhorting them 
To riſe up before the hoary head, and 
ce to honor the face of the old man.” But 
to give the precepts of virtue and the ad- 


monitions of wiſdom vigor and effect, let 


us at all times have recourſe to that holy 
volume * which was given by inſpiration 


„ of God, and which is profitable for doc- 
de trine 5 for reproof, for correction and for - 
2 inſtruction in righteouſneſs 3 that the 


man of God may be perfect, and through- 
y furniſhed unto all good works. 
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ON THE RELATIVE DUTIES OF THE 
AGED To THE YOUNG. 


Px o v. Xvi. 31. 


The hoary brad i is @ Crown of elery, if it 4 
found in the way of bean, 


HERE are few men fo tc; or 

ſo wholly deſtitute of the inſtinctive 
principles of virtue, as not to feel ſome 
predilection for the + a, In their cha- 
racter and condition of life there is always 
ſufficient to claim the moſt intereſted at- 
tention. If poſſeſſed of health and chear- 
fulneſs, ſome pleaſing hope will dawn up- 
on the mind that « our days might not be 
« few 
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tem and evil,“ but like theirs be many, 
happy, or at leaſt, ſerene. If ſinking un- 
der calamities and laboring with diſeaſe, it 
will be impoſſible to ſuppreſs the pity that 
{ſprings even from ſelf-love, when we con- 
ſider that the years, perhaps, are drawing 
nigh, © in which we too ſhall have no plea- 
© ſure.” In every point of view, there- 
fore, we contemplate the aged with ſenti- | 
ments that might be profitable to us, and 
that are likely to make ſome impreſſion 
on the heart. But whatever might be our 
ſympathetic affections ariſing from pity to 
them, or conſolation to ourſelves, we can 
never conſider © the hoary head as a crown 
of glory, unleſs it be found in the way 
« of righteouſneſs ;” unleſs it be ftored 
with that wiſdom which time and reflec- 
tion are hourly inſtilling into the mind, 

in order to wean us from the world, and 
prepare us for heaven. 
 Havin therefore, in a former diſcourſe, 
conſidered ſome of the relative duties of 
the Young to the Aged, I ſhall, on the pre- 
ſent 
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ſent occaſion, point out ſome of the virtues 
which ought to adorn „ the hoary head,” 
that we may regard it as © a crown of 


(c . 


Our of the firſt 3 which a young 
perſon has reaſon to expect, and which in- 
deed he chiefly wants, from the Aged, is 
INFORMATION. They have been young 
and now are old; they have ſeen life in a 
variety of different forms ; ſometimes en- 
| livened by hope, and ſometimes harraſſed 
by fear, or the conflict of oppoſing paſ- 
ſions; at intervals affording joy and glad- 
neſs, but oftener preſenting the cup of afflic- 
tion. They have long ſojourned in that 
land of diſcipline where all are ſtationed ; 
where many live ſurrounded with evils in 
thoughtleſs indifference ; and where others 
look forward with trembling, but unavail- 
ing anxiety, and wiſh to know the variable 
fortune of their days. But though we can 
neither avert the evil, nor anticipate the 
good which may befal us, yet we can ſo 
diſcipline our minds as to be able to meet 

R . 
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the former with becoming fortitude, and 
enjoy the latter with thankfulneſs and mo- 


To the Aged, therefore, the young have 
| a ſort of natural right to apply, as to ex- 
perienced travellers that can direct their 
courſe through ſtormy ſeas, or perplexing 
wilds. And can they acquit themſelves of 
_ negligence and folly, if it ſhould appear 
that they are unable to warn them of un- 
expected dangers, and to point out the path 
that leads to ſafety ? Surely not. Life has 
been of little advantage to him who derives 

no wiſdom from its variety, and no virtue 
from its trials. However harmleſs, or 
negatively good ſuch a man may be, he 
will be conſidered only as the ſlothful ſer- 

vant who hid his talent under ground. It 
is not required, as a DUTY, of any man, 
that he ſhould make new diſcoveries in 
ſcience, or that from length of days he 
ſhould be able to inveſtigate the works of 
nature, with the labor and minuteneſs of 
philoſophy ; but every human being that 


— 18 
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18 s endowed with reaſon and reflection, is re- 
quired to exerciſe thoſe intellectual powers, 
and to gather ſome of the fruits of that 
knowledge which always lie ſcattered be- 
fore him. However the duties of life, or 
other circumſtances peculiar to his ſitua- 
tion, may debar him from extenſive acqui- 
fitions and ſpeculative reſearches, it is his 
duty to be PRACTICALLY wiſe. He is 
at leaſt required to ** take heed to himſelf, 

<« and keep his ſoul diligently, leſt he for- 
get the things which his eyes have ſeen, 
« and leſt they depart from his heart all | 
« the days of his life. 


 Tuz Aged, however, are not often inca- 
pable, or indiſpoſed to give inſtruction to 
the young, of ſome kind or other; but it 
ſhould be a duty with them of the higheſt 
importance to give only that which is good- 
Many from having lived long in the world. 
are ſo wedded and enſlaved to it, that their 
wiſdom and advice have no other object 
than its riches and honors, its intereſts or 
Pleaſures. Hence it often happens that 
E 3 their 
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their admonitions, inſtead of teaching cc that 


60 wiſdom which is from above, whoſe 
„ ways are ways of pleaſantneſs and all 


* whole paths are peace, tend only to 
inculcate a fort of worldly prudence, and 


ſelfiſh kind of knowledge, which chokes 


the ſeed of every growing virtue, and diſ- 
qualifies the child of immortality for hea- 


ven. The knowledge which the Aged 
might acquire of the folly and weakneſs of 


mankind, ſhould never be employed in teach- 


ing the leſſon of ſucceſsful fraud and op- 


preflion, nor ſhould their long acquaintance 


with the baſeneſs of the world create any 


indifference for virtue, or excuſe for vice. 
Taught by experience and directed by re- 
ligion, they ſhould impreſs on their minds 
the awful truth that one thing only is 
« needful;” and that the favor of God can 
be the reward only of a life of holineſs, and 
the determined purſuit of virtue. From 


ſuperior advantages they might often, in the 
affairs of this 0 communicate the 
„ wifdom of the ſerpent,” but then it were 


better not communicated at all, unleſs it 


can 
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can be united with the © innocence of the 
dove. 


ANOTHER moral excellence which it is 
the duty of the Aged to acquire, is a pro- 


per regulation of the paſſions. Time and 
repeated experience of ſorrow will often ac- 


compliſh, in this reſpect, what reaſon and 
religion have attempted in vain. From the 
ſilent progreſs of years, that have carried 
away with them the intemperate ardor of 
youth, many wiſhes and deſires muſt have 
gradually ſubſided; the vexations of diſap- 
pointment might have allayed the violence 


of ambition, and, on all occaſions, the de- 
ceitfulneſs of what we call pleaſure, and 


the imperfection of every worldly enjoy- 


ment, ſhould beget that ſobriety of mind 


which the diſcipline of life is continually 
forcing upon us, and which the precepts 


of chriſtianity aſſiſt us to form. This | 
ſhould be one of the brighteſt ornaments 


in the crown of glory that belongs to the 


hoary head; it ſhould produce ſettled ha- 


bits of virtue it ſhould eſtabliſh ſome de- 
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termined purſuit of good; it ſhould ſhew | 
that life has not been ſquandered away 


without improvement, but that amidſt the 
variety of objects that excite the hopes of 
man, there are ſome that will neither de- 
ceive him, nor lead him into evil. From 


ſuch a regulation of the paſſions would 
ariſe that complacent dignity which is the 


characteriſtic of true greatneſs, and that 
charity, and humility, that mildneſs and 


forbearance, which are. the attendants of 
true virtue. When the Young have an op- 
portunity of aſſociating with a man of this 


_ deſcription, whoſe wiſdom commands re- 


ſpe, and whoſe years render him venera- 


ble, they ought to conſider it almoſt as a 


divine benefit and bleſſing. Not to liſten 
to the counſels of his lips diſcovers exceſs ; 
of folly, and not to profit from the warn- | 
ings of his experience . uncorrigible . 


depravity. 


But it unfortunately happens that, in- 
ſtead of this ſoundneſs and ſobriety of mind, 
we often contemplate in the characters of 


. the 
/ | . 
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the Aged, the child of paſſion and the ſlave 
of ſin to the very laſt. Deſires only vary 
with the changing ſeaſons of life; and man 
yields himſelf up as it were to a ſucceſſion 


of ſo many LorDs and TYRANTS, of | 


whom the LAST are generally the woks r. 
To the promiſcuous enjoyments and dan- 
gerous exceſſes of youth, ſucceed a con- 
firmed paſſion for pleaſure, or the am- 


bitious purſuits of manhood ; and theſe 


are often followed by the peeviſhneſs and 
diſcontent, the avarice and fraud of ad- 
vancing years. Nothing can more ef- 
fectually diſqualify the Aged for doing 
good than the prevalence of theſe 


vices. For peeviſhneſs and diſcontent, for 
moroſeneſs and complaint, indeed, ſome 


kind of reaſon may be aſſigned; but why 


avarice and rapacity ſhould be vices more 
peculiar to age, than to any other ſeaſon 
of life, is a problem in morals not eaſy to 


be reſolved *, 


ud vid Cic. de Senect. | 
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Tur paſſion for acquiring and hoarding 
up wealth amounts, in certain ſituations, 
to a ſpecies of inſanity; for on what prin- 
ciples of reaſon ſhall we account for the 
conduct of one, who craves after an ideal 
ſomething, which he never applies to the 
improvement of happineſs ? whoſe appe- 
tite appears more ſordid and eager when 
the ſeaſon of enjoyment is paſt, and in pro- 
portion as the end of life approaches ? 
Were there, indeed, any Juſt apprehenſions 
of want, the helpleſſneſs and imbecillity of 
age might be a ſufficient cauſe for treaſuring 
up a competency * to ſerve in time of 
« need.” But when this is not the caſe, 
avarice is a vice that ſpreads corruption 
through the whole ſoul, and ſo far are the 
Aged, who feel its contagious influence, 
from being entitled to reſpect, that they 
become odious, PRONE | and wicked. 


1 T is fo es by the winde of pro- 
vidence, that the moſt effectual means of 
good, ſhould, by the perverſion of ſin, be- 
come the moſt dangerous inſtruments of 
8 
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evil. From this eſtabliſned conſtitution of 
things, as the hoary head, when found 
« in the way of righteouſneſs,” may be 
juſtly regarded as © a crown of glory, and 
as exhibiting a living example of wiſdom | 
and of virtue for the honor and welfare of 
human nature, ſo there is nothing more per- 
nicious to the morals of youth, or ſo likely 

to ſpread depravity through the different 
orders of ſociety, as a VICIOUS OLD MAN. 
The object, indeed, is fo truly diſguſting 

to thoſe who can think and act from them- 

ſelves, that it is not likely to do much 

harm. But theſe are not the majority. 

The thoughtleſs, the idle and the diſſolute, 

when they behold a wretch ſtill wicked in 
inclination, though the paſſions have fub= _ | 
ſided ; or when they obſerve that voluptu- 
ouſneſs has given way to ſenſuality, and 

| ſenſuality made room only for ſelfiſhneſs, 
rapacity and fraud, what concluſions are 1 
they likely to form? Will they not be ERS n 
tempted to believe that, if men can fin % 
without any apparent temptation from na- 
ture, in ſpite of the benefits of experience, 

the 
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the warnings of religion and the approach 


of death, they ſhall ſtand excuſed for irre- 


gularities committed under the ſtrong im- 


pulſe of the paſſions, and in that ſeaſon of 


life which renders the duties of ſelf-denial, 


of all others, the moſt arduous and painful? 


Will they not be led to imagine, in the 


$ evil hour of temptation, that there is no tie 
to bind the human heart to reaſon, and 
that thoſe who have lived longeſt ſeem to 


ſhew by their conduct, that religion is an 


impoſture and virtue a cheat? But by the 
providence of that gracious Being, whoſe 
mercy is over all his works, human ſociety 
does not abound with ſuch characters as I 


have deſcribed ; they are, I hope, but thin- 


ly ſcattered, and appear only to render 
others more venerable and praiſe-worthy. 


It is this in the natural world; the ſtately 

oak ſeems more majeſtic when ſurrounded 

with brambles, and the fertile valley de- 
rives additional beauty, when contraſted 
with the barren heath. 
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THERE are, however, a number of M1 
NoR vices and imperfections of character, 
which often deprive the Aged of honor, and 

which prevent them from being extenſively 
uſeful. There is ſometimes a peeviſhneſs 
in their converſation, and a moroſeneſs in 
their diſpoſition, which will baniſh the 
Young from their ſociety, and render their 
admonition and reproof painful and offen- 
ſive. It is true, a man of charity and for- 
beamnot will make great allowance for their 
infirmities, their vexations and diſappoint- 
ments, and their diſreliſh for pleaſure. But 
they ſhould remember, that though for- 
bearance is an amiable virtue to PRACTISE, 
yet it is not pleaſing to be the 0BJecT of 
it; and he who frequently throws himſelf 
on the FORBFARANCE of his fellow-crea- 
tures, will be often mortified and diſap- 


pointed, and always regarded with ſenti- 5 
ments of inferiority. 


Tur 3 reaſonably condemn the 
dangerous exceſſes of youth. Their intem- 
Perance, wir wn. their pro- 


fi gacy, 
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fligacy, their vanity and pride, might juſt- 
ly provoke the cenſures of experience. But 
if this be done with all the peeviſhneſs of 
paſſion and virulence of reproach, the ſe- 
verity of the leſſon will counteract its pre- 
cepts, and the whole will be imputed, per- 
haps, to vexation ariſing from incapacity of 
_ enjoyment, or moroſeneſs of diſpoſition. RK 
The wholeſome admonitions of the Aged, = 
therefore, ſhould be delivered with becom- * 
ing authority, but with that complacency 1 
which beſpeaks conviction, and that mild- 1 
neſs which aſſures us that the precepts of 
wiſdom and the maxims of virtue proceed 
from a benevolent heart. RE, 


A8 E, indeed, ſhould be averſe to vio- 

lence and diſorder of every kind. The 

tempeſts of the mind ſhould be no more ; 

neither the emotions of anger, the peeviſh- 

1 neſs of diſcontent, nor the bitterneſs of 
wrath, ſhould diſturb the calm evening of 

our days. Peace and good-will to man are 

the grand objects of our bleſſed religion; 

and at no time ſurely can we cultivate them 
1 ” With 


1 
A 4 
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with greater propriety, than when we are 


about to quit the world for ever, and to 


enter into that glorious ſtate of exiſtence, 


where trouble and vexation ſhall be no 
more, and where we hope © the Gop of 


*« PEACE” will make us perfect. For this 


reaſon, it were to be wiſhed, alſo, that the 
Aged would avoid that querulouſneſs and 


diſcontent which they are ſo often apt to 


indulge. If there are evils of a peculiar 
nature which attend them, it ſhould be re- 


membered that no ſeaſon of life is without 


its vexations. If they are deſtitute of ſome- 
comforts, they are likewiſe free from many 
ſorrows; if they experience the painful in- 
firmities of the body, they are not doomed 
to ſuffer the anguiſh of the mind; for 
though they might have outlived the friends 


of their youth, and thoſe relations which 
were moſt dear to them, yet that ſenſibility 


which once would have rendered ſuch cala- 
mities almoſt inſupportable is now conſi- 
-derably abated, and the ſoul is taught to 
« poſſeſs itſelf in patience.” Secured from 


want, therefore, and free from bodily pain, 
* 
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there is no reaſon why chearfulneſs and 
contentment ſhould not adorn © the hoary 
« head, if i it be found in the way of righte- 
_« ouſneſs.” But the chearfulneſs of the 
aged ſhould not border on wantonneſs or 
levity. It ſhould arife from the ſerenity of 
innocence and the ſatisfactions of virtue; 
not from a thoughtleſs, vacant mind, or 
the filly affectation of juvenile ſpirits. 


Wr might, indeed, pity the man, who, 
after having retired from the buſineſs and 


the pleaſures of the world, feels himſelf 


quite deſtitute and forlorn; who has ſuffer- 
ed the volume of human life to lie open be- 
fore him, from year to year, without ex- 
tracting any thing from its copious page, 
that might afford him food for reflection, 
or adminiſter pleaſure to him in ſolitude. 
But we muſt venerate him, who, in the 
calm retreats of age, when other gratifica- 
tions are fled, can create a World of plea- 
ſure to himſelf; who by indulging fuch 
pure delights as can ariſe only from the 
calm and undiſturbed operations of the 

85 3 wind 
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mind, is rendering himſelf more fit to 
enter into that ſtate, where the body ſhall 
be glorified, and the foul ſhall live for 


ever in fulneſs of joy. 


SUCH is the character who when alone 
poſſeſſes ſtores of intellectual treaſure ; and 

when in ſociety, he is equally happy in i- 

ſtructing the ignorant, warning the Young, 


gratifying the curious, and comfortin g the 
afflicted. Endowed with ſuch extenſive 


powers of doing good, and in poſſeſſion of 
ſuch ſatisfactions, the Aged have no cauſe 
to complain, or to envy the enjoyments of 


the young. 


Bur it 4 happens, inde that the 
laſt ſtage of life is rendered wretched by 


ſupernumerary woes, and that © the day 


« of death is better than the day of one's 


birth.“ To the pains of lingering diſ- 


eaſe, may be added ſorrows that flow from 


various ſources ; the loſs of ſome friends, 
and the treachery of others; the vice and 


miley of "Nos the inability to do 
3 x 5 good, 


n eee 
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of good, and the galling chain of dependence. 


All theſe are evils incident to age, and 


ſometimes happen, too, when the mind 
has loſt its fortitude to surPER 
not its 


6 though 
power to FEEL. 
fevere trials, reſignation to the divine 
will, and confidence in the divine mercy, 


are the only virtues which the Aged can 


FOO 


LET it be theis comfort that the day is thr 
ſpent, and that ſoon the night of death will 
| Cloſe the ſcene of human miſery. The hand 
that wounds can alſo heal, and the wiſdom + 
that appointed ſuffering as the means of 
| perfecting virtue, will moſt aſſuredly re- 
ward it. 


But in order to render this and 
every other conſolation effectual, RELIGION 


is at all times neceſſary, and in ſuch ſituations. 


particularly required. At every age and in 


every ſituation of life, there are motives, in 
abundance, that ſhould induce us all to 


« fear God and keep his commandments ;” 


but the preſent, occaſion requires that I 


os point out a few only. that apply, 


Under ſuch. 


with 5 
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with ſingular force and propriety, to the 
Aged. The moſt obvious are the fol- 
lowing. Thoſe who are going down the 
hill of life with a quick, but filent de- 
ſcent, cannot deceive themſelves with the 
vain expectation of © length of days,” which 
often impoſes on the Young, and leads 
them to believe, that it will be time enough 
for the diſcipline of religion to commence, 
When the pleaſures of the world are with- 
drawn. The loſs of ſtrength and activity, 
a feeble frame and the attacks of diſeaſe, 
are all ſufficient ſymptoms of decaying na- 
ture, and warnings to prepare for death. 
There is no time therefore to trifle away in 
procraſtination. Soon will the trial be over, 
and ſoon will the ſentence of eternity be 


. 


* 


IN| the next place, the Aged are exempt 
from the dominion of thoſe paſſions and 
pleaſures, which are too apt to engioſs the 
attention of others, and lead them to 


neglect their duty. They are forced 


from the buſineſs and the buſtle of the 
Vor. II. F world, 
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world, by their infirmities, by ſatiety of 


enjoyment, or the love of eaſe, into re- 
treats that are, for the moſt- part, favorable | 
to thought and meditation. There, when 
remembering the paſt and reflecting on the 
preſent, can they forbear thinking of the 
future, which is ſo ſoon to be the object 
of all their concern? At a time when their 
chief comforts muſt ariſe from the mind, 
can they exclude the beſt of all comforts 
the comforts of religion However 8 
and however good "they might have been, 
they have ſurely cauſe to ſupplicate forgive- 
neſs, and to hope, that * their prayers and 
4 their alms are gone up for a memorial be- 
« fore God.” Whether their days have been 
I os marked with miſery or happineſs, or whe- 
ther, as is generally the” caſe, they have 
| > been chequered with both, they have equal 
cauſe to petition for the divine mercy, or 
| do offer the ſong of chankſgiving and praiſe. 
\ EOS On religion, therefore, the Aged muſt build 
1 their principal hope of happineſs. That 
i WE 5 alone can furniſh pleaſure to the mind when 
| So oy other gratification 1 is withdrawn, and 
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enliven the gloomy proſpect of death with 
the bright hopes of immortality. 


Bur let it be remembered, that the re- 
ligion which thus gives confidence and 
Peace to the good man, at the cloſe of life, 
is not. to be ſeized, in the hour of danger 
and alarm, as a medicine that is always at 
hand to quiet the conſcience and to heal 
the mind. The religion which adminiſters 


comfort in AGE muſt be cultivated in the 


days of our vourH. It is a mockery of de- 


votion to ſerve that great and gracious God, 
in the moment of fear only, who requires 
that his ſervice ſhould be pertect freedom, 
and that i it ſhould be, at all times, our meat 
and drink to do his will. 


Boi early therefore to © remember 


„thy Creator in the days of thy youth.” 


Let nature, that firſt gave the inſtinc- 


tive affection of piety to the wandering | 


ſavage, kindle the ſpark of devotion. in 
thy heart; even in childhood let it. be 
nurſed with thy growing reaſon; and in 
$2 youth, 


* 


F 
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youth, let it be cheriſhed by ſentiments of 
gratitude and adoration for the variety of * 
bleſſings and e enjoyments that are ſcattered 1 


1 before thee : In manhood, let the divine 55 
* principle be ſtrengthened by the remem- I 
4 brance of benefits received, by thankfulneſs * 
F' for the enjoyment of competence and health, $ 
. for the full expanſion of the mind's faculties, 
i and the gradual acquiſition of knowledge. 
a 85 But ſhould ſorrow or calamity be thy lot, let 
Ft | = the fervent prayer for mercy “ to Him, 
+ | DR « who is mighty to fave,” render the Z 
{ heavenly intercourſe more intereſting and . 
1 naeedful. In old age, ſhould it ever be 
our fate to reach that period of life, let all 
theſe motives combine, with others that 
| have been already mentioned, to make us 
love and ferve the Lord our God, with 
all our heart, with all our mind and with 
all our ſtrength. Then may we hope that 
B g the hoary head will prove to us a crown 
"ER En of GLORY, and that, in the day of judg- 
= ho „ ment, we ſhall be found in the way of $ 
0 . „ RIGHTEOUSNESS,” 3 
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ING, AND RECOGNIZING EACH OTHER 
| IN A FUTURE STATE: „555 
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LUKE xvi. 25. 
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But Abraham faid, Son, Remember that 
thou in thy life time receivedſt thy good 
things, and likewiſe Lazarus evil things : 

| but now he 1s comforted, and thou art 

tormented. 5 1 


HERE are moments in which every 
human being, perhaps, anxiouſly 
_ conſiders what will be the ſtate of his foul 
after death ; what will be the nature of his 
cnjoyments, and what might have a ſhare 
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in forming the bleſſedneſs of heaven. Over 
theſe intereſting objects of enquiry, how- 
ever, religion hath thrown a veil, or ſpoken 
of them in general terms. It would have 
been of little advantage in any point of 
view, to have revealed what © eye hath 


* not ſeen, nor ear heard,” and what the 


powers of the human mind could not con- 
ceive; nor was it expedient, perhaps, in 


this world of diſcipline, that faith ſhould 


be loſt in certainty, or that the bright pro- 
ſpects of hope ſhould be bounded #, . 


Ix the fanciful ſyſtems of Greek mytho- 
logy, the pleaſures of Elyſium and the 


puniſhments of Tartarus are deſcribed as 
circumſtantially as the vale of Tempe, or 
the fountains of Ida, In the corrupt 
Koran of Mahomet alſo, and the barbarous 
ſuperſtitions of Gothic nations, we find a 


ſort of voluptuous paradiſe promiſed, and 
deſcribed, with all the minuteneſs of hiſto- 


rical relation. But ſo different are ſome of 
its pleaſures from that purity of enjoyment 


8 See Ser, XX, Vol. I. p. 468, 
9 850 which 
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which a chriſtian expects, that inſtead of 
being heavenly, they might be called 
« earthly, ſenſual, and devilith.” 


Or that tremendous ſcene which lies be- 
yond the grave we are permitted to know 
but little. As the grand principle of ac- : 
tion, we are taught to hope for the favor, 
or to fear the diſpleaſure of God ; the beſt, 
the wiſeſt, and moſt powerful of all beings. 
And to a mind capable of reflection it is im- 
poſſible, indeed, to convey a more forcible : 

| idea of happineſs or miſery. Beyond this, 
therefore, we are only favored with a few 
rays of divine light, that break in upon us 
occaſionally, as we peruſe the holy goſpel 
3 with attention, and that ferve to throw a 
"= - feeble luſtre on the een regions of 
death. 
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Bur there are two circumſtances, which 
nature ſeems to bid us hope for, which 
_ reaſon teaches us to expect, and which the 
goſpel of Chriſt indirectly promiſes. Theſe 
- | are, that a CONSCIOUSNESS of our preſent 
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ſtate ſhall accompany the ſoul after death, 
and that at © the reſurrection of the juſt, 


we ſhall recognize each other in the realms 


of immortality. 


To the contemplation of theſe pleaſing, 
but awful events, let us direct our atten- 
tion ; not as to a matter of idle ſpeculation, 


but as to a ſubject that might have the moſt. 
beneficial influence on our conduct, and 


ſerve to purify, to comfort and improve the 
heart. 9 


Tur words of the text ſpeak to the 
point more fully, perhaps, than any other 


paſſage of ſcripture. They form a part of 
tha well-known parable of the rich man 
and Lazarus; and, taken with the context, 
appear deciſive. The relation is, that the 
poor, afflicted beggar died, and was carried 


by angels into Abraham's boſom. The 


rich man alſo died, and was doomed to the 
place of torments. Here he lift up his 
eyes and beheld the holy patriarch afar off, 


and Lazarus in his boſom. He not only 
8 5 5 ; 
SAW, 
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s Aw, but RECOLLECTED them, CALLED 
on them by NAME, and cried for mercy. 
The paſſage, therefore, affords us a ſtriking 
inſtance of one human being recognizing 
and addreſſing another in the future and 
inviſible world. This might be ſuppoſed, 
indeed, to imply the proof of conſciouſneſs, 
with regard to the concerns of this preſent 
life; but the words which follow ail ume it 
as a certain truth, and will ſet it in a clearer 
point of view. Remember,” faid Abra- , 
ham, cc that Ke: in thy life-time receivedſt 
„ thy good things, and likewiſe Lazarus 
evil things.” —REMEMBER |! — what a 
dreadful appeal to CONSCIOUSNESS was 
this! Doubtleſs he pip remember; he could 
not but recollect the goodneſs of God and I 
the many bleſſings that had been ſhowered | 
upon him, but which he had fo ſhamefully | 
abuſed, with ſorrow and confuſion. He | 
remembered his hard unfeeling heart in the 
midſt of plenty and voluptuouſneſs ; he re- 
- membered the afflicted wretch that lay at his 
gate, ſinking under the accumulated ſuffer- 
ings of hunger, poverty and diſcaſe, and 
_« defiring 
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deſiring to be fed with the crumbs which 
fell from his table.” All this, and more 
doubtleſs he remembered, and the remem- 
brance muſt have aggravated the torments 
he endured. 


OTHER portions of ſcripture might be 
adduced in confirmation of what has been 
advanced, but it will be more profitable, 
perhaps, to conſider what the light of rea- 
ſon teaches us to expect with regard to the 
ſubjects of our preſent enquiry, and what 
practical improvements we might derive 
: from them. 


Auoxò the many diſtinguiſhing proper- 
ties of the ſoul, which, while they exalt 


us far above mere matter, ſeem to give us 2 


earneſt of immortality, is CONSCIOUSNEss ; 
or that power by which we are aſſured of 
our exiſtence, and capable of recognizing 
our own actions. The reaſons which lead 
us to believe, that this attribute of our . 
tellectual nature will accompany us here- 
after are various. It ſeems, indeed, to be 

one 


rr 
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one of the moſt eſſential qualities of the 
ſoul; nor can we conceive how it could 
exiſt without it. What, for inſtance, can 
give it IDENTITY, if deprived of cox- 
SCIOUSNESS by the ſtroke of death? 


Mr judge of every thing by its proper- 
ties. If we take from matter figure, or 
extenſion, we can no longer have any ade- 
quate idea of it; and if we withdraw from 
ſpirit the property of consCIoUSNESS, we | 
reduce it to mere inanity. Nor is it eaſy to 
imagine that this attribute of the ſoul, 


which ſeems neceſſary to its exiſtence at all 


times, ſhould attend us at one particular 
period, and not at another. Were con- 
sclousNESS ſuſpended i in the ſoul of man, 
he would be virtually loſt till it ſhould be 
' reſtored again; and were it to ceaſe with 
regard to the paſt, at any particular ſtage of 
our being, and admit only the events of 
futurity, ſuch a ceſſation would be equiva- . 


lent to the n. of an 6 new 


To 
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To imagine, there fore, that the chain of 
exiſtence {hall be broken, that there will be 
a chaſm between this life and the next, or 
that the veil of eternal oblivion will be 
| ſpread over the paſt, is to admit a ſuppo- 
ſition that ſeems inconſiſtent with the wiſ- 


dom, grandeur and omplicity of the CREA-. 


VOR 8 works. 


Bysfpps, we cannot conceive how a 
poor trembling child of duſt can be a Pro- 


per object of condemnation before the Al- 


mighty F ather, Who has no knowledge, no 
remembrance of what is paſt *. Surely, it 
would neither become his wiſdom nor his 
mercy to © enter into judgment” with one 
| who was no longer conſcious of his errors, 

and therefore incapable of feeling the juſ- 


tice of his ſentence. But on this head the 


ſcripture, indeed, is ſufficiently clear; be- 


ſides the paſſage of the text, we are told by 
our Lord himſelf, © that every idle word, 
that men ſhall ſpeak, they ſhall give ac- 


* count thereof, in the day of judgment.” 


* Sec Locke on IDENTITY and DIVERSITY. 
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To do this, therefore, ſuppoſes fach a per- 

fect and extenſive CONSCIOUSNESS, a8 the 
foul in a ſtate of mortality cannot hope to 
poſſeſs. The holy apoſtle, alfo, declares, on 
the authority of the prophet, that © every 


© tongue ſhall confeſs to God ;” and that 
“ every one of us (hall give account of 
«© himſelf.” Our Saviour's deſcription of 


St. Peter, in his firſt general epiſtle, did 


not forget to remind the brethren, that 
they were to give account to him that 


- is ready to judge the quick. and the 
dead.“ 


F ARTHER, from a belief in the Gore 


principle of CONSCIOUSNESS ; from a con- 


viction that the ſoul contains 3 herſelf 


the eternal repoſitory of good and evil, we 


might derive many important reflections, 


and enforce many ſalutary truths. Before 
you ſuffer yourſelves to be enticed to ſin by 


the pleaſures and temptations of the world, 
remember that the consCclousNEss of it 
will attend you for ever and for ever. 


Much 


the laſt day evidently implies the ſame; and 
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Muck iniquity might paſs without re- 
proach among men, and e are “ the 
* hidden works of darkneſs ;” but when the 
vanities of this life are paſt, it will be im- 
poſſible to ſtifle the voice of conſcience ; 
and though you “ could take the wings of 
« the morning, and remain in the utter- 
© moſt parts of the ſea,” you would never 
eſcape from the knowledge of yourſelves. 
In the buſy purſuits of pleaſure and of 
gain; when we graſp at promiſcuous en- 
joyments, or ſigh for the diſtinctions of 
power, we might review our tranſgreſſions, 
and remember our manifold neglects with- 
out ſorrow and without ſhame ; but when 
the miſeries of GUILT ſhall prey upon the 
mind, without even the pleaſures of sI to 
divert its attention; when we look back on 
the horrid waſte of time, in a world where 
the crown of immortality was to be won by 
vigilance and care, or loſt by ſloth and ne- 
gligence ; when we recollect with pangs of 
ingratitude, that teach us to deſpiſe our- 
2 8 the merey and the gooducks of God ; 
when 
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when we dwell with all the anguiſh of a 
broken heart on bleſſings that were once 


within our reach, but which are now gone 


for ever; and, in addition to all this, when, 
like the poor wretch in the parable, We re- 
cognize, perhaps, ſome ſpirit 1 in bliſs, and 


ſee the great gulph of eternity fixed between 


us, then ſhall we learn the true value of 


human life; then ſhall we find that“ one. 


„thing only was needful,” and that no 


{mall ſhare of the ſufferings of the wicked 


muſt flow from that CONSCIOUSNESS, which 


accompanies every human ſoul beyond © the 


oy valley and ſhadow of death.” | 


Bur as it ſerves to aggravate the tor- 


ments of guilt, ſo, perhaps, will it conſti- 
tute a part of thoſe exalted pleaſures which 
are enjoyed by the SAINTS in heaven. It 


muſt be highly pleaſing to an intellectual 


being of the moſt exalted order, to look 
back upon the progreflive improvement he 


has made through a long courſe of ages ; 


to recollect by what means he was enabled 


to fulfil the meaſure of n duty, and by 
What 
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what ſalutary diſcipline he was trained to 


an immortality of bliſs. 


AnGELs of light and miniſters of hea- 


ven, if not at firſt created what they 
now are, 


might look back on the 
{mall portion of time, in which they fo- 


Journed here, perhaps, as on the firſt in- 
Nance of the divine bounty, which gave 


them capacities of happineſs and virtue, 


and placed them in ſuch a ſcene of trial as 
- furniſhed them with proper opportunies of 
The various ſuffer- 
ings and ſorrows of this life, which mere 
mortals are apt to conſider as the oreateſt 
THEY will contem plate with calm de- 
light. 'To THEIR exalted minds the remem- _ 


exerting their powers. 


brance of every affliction and calamity will 


afford them occaſion to triumph for the 
race which they have run ſo ſucceſsfully, 
and the good fight which they have fought 
All 
will then appear to have worked together 
for good, and redound to the praiſe and 
glory of the omnipotent Creator. 


under the Captain of their ſalyation. 


Then 
0 


will 


e 
n 
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will © the chaſtening which for the pre- 
«« ſent ſeemed not joyous but grievous, be 
found to yield the peaceable fruit of 
« righteouſneſs ;” and then will it appear, 
that every difficulty and diſtreſs of life was 
neceſſary to afford them an opportunity of 
proving their faith and ſhewing their love; 
or of practiſing the important virtues of 
patience and reſignation, conſtancy and 
truth, forbearance and humility. Even the 
remembrance of their frailties, in the re- 
gions of mortality, might inſpire the ſong 
of adoration to the God of all mercies; 
while the retroſpective view of that life 
which HE has deigned to APPROVE, might 
create ſuch ſatisfactions as would increaſe 
even the happineſs of * . 


HavinG conſidered the reaſons that af- 
ford us ground to believe that the ſoul can 
never be diveſted of its CONSCIOUSNESS, as 
they are derived from ſcripture, the nature 
of the ſoul itſelf, and the beneficial pur- 
poſes which the ſubject might anſwer to 
every intellectual being, let us now 7 proceed 
-Vor. II. e to 
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to conſider ſome of the arguments which 
render it extremely probable, if not certain, 


that we ſhall recognize each other in a fu- 
ture ſtate. 


% 


Ix it be admitted that the conscious- 
dnss which we have been deſcribing at- 
tends us at the day of reſurrection, it is 
not poſſible. to conceive, that it ſhould not 
extend from actions, to perſons and things ; 5 
becauſe almoſt every act of virtue and of 
vice muſt have relation to others, as well 
as ourſelves, and muſt be further tircum- 
| ſcribed by time and place. The proof 
therefore of recognition, in a future ſtate, 
ſeems to reſt on two points, which the 
ſcripture will enable us to ſettle. The firſt 
is, that we ſhall riſe from the dead with the 
SAME body which the ſoul now animates ; 
and the ſecond is, that the ſpirits of juſt | 
men made perfect live in a ſtate of fel- 
| lowſhip, and communion of bliſs. With 
regard to the firſt poſition, indeed, the 
light of reaſon will give us ſome ground of 
belief; for it does not ſeem probable that 
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the ſoul, at the day of judgment, ſhould 
aſſume any form ſo different as to alter the 
body's IDENTITY, and inſtantly caſt off the 
frail tenement to which it was at firſtaſſigned, 
and which, in this ſcene of probation, had 

often been the inſtrument and cauſe of evil. 
This would be as prepoſterous as to expect 
that the grain which is depoſited in the earth 
ſhould produce ſeed different from itſelf. 
Accordingly the holy apoſtle,” uſing the 
ſame illuſtration, obſerves that © God giv- 
« eth to every ſeed his own body; and 
after having added other analogical proofs, 


declares, that © ſo alſo is the reſurrection 


« of the dead.” But the parable from 
which the text is taken i is expreſsly to the 
purpoſe ; for had Lazarus aſſumed a NEW. 
body (by x]. I only mean different in ex- 
terior form, however glorified and pure in 
other reſpe&s) the rich man could not poſ- 
fibly have recognized him: And our Savi- 
our, you might remember, after his reſur- 
rection, appeared to his diſciples three times, 
according to St. John,” in his uſual form, 
„ and 
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84 
and in ſuch a manner, that they immediate- 
ly * knew it was their Lord.” 
| | # 
Bur though it appears from the ſcrip- 
ture that the bodies of men ſhall be the 
SAME, Or properly THEIR OWN, at the 
reſurrection, yet it does not follow that 
they will not be changed into a form much 
more glorious immediately after the laſt 
judgment. St. Paul, indeed, may be thought 
to ſpeak expreſsly of this change. Nor is 
this ſameneſs or identity of the body ne- 
ceſſary to compleat the proof of REcoG- 
NIT ION: for if it be admitted that every 
human being carries his CONSCIOUSNESS. 
of this preſent life into a future ſtate ; we 
cannot believe that two or more . juſt men 
made perfect” who lived together here, 
and who ſtill poſſeſs a diſtin& conſciouſneſs 
of the ſame facts, a N participation of the 
ſame cares, the ſame pleaſures, hopes and 
fears, ſhould be deprived of the power of 
communicating their knowledge; and there- 
fore RECOGNITION muſt take place. 
| Wirn 
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W1TH regard to the ſubject of ſpirits in 
bliſs living in a ſtate of comMMUNI1oN and 
FELLOWSHIP, We cannot well entertain a a 
DOUBT. If the mutual interchange of ſen- 
timents and communication of comforts, 
forms one of the chief pleaſures of human 
life, we might be aſſured that it will be 
enjoyed in a much higher degree, in the 
world that is to come. The language 
of divine inſpiration whenever the fub- 
ject 1s noticed gives us this aſſurance. The 
angels of heaven arè not repreſented 
as ſolitary beings, elevated ſo very far 
above all human conception as to derive 
their joys and ſatisfactions merely from 
themſelves, and as ſtanding in no need of 
communicative pleaſure; but whenever they 
are mentioned, they are ſpoken of in ſuch 
terms as to give us an idea of ſociety, and 
the mutual participation of bliſs. Hence 
the inſpired writers uſe the expreſſions 
of the CIT xy of the living God,” the 
e general ASSEMBLY and CHURCH of the 
« firſt- born; the Hos of heaven; and 
the © whole FAMILY in heaven.“ In another 
WEE - Ho n 
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part the x pious, after death, are repreſented 
as no more ſtrangers, but FELLOW-CI- 


« TIZ ENS with the ſaints, and of THE 


* HOUSHOLD of God.” : 

BuT the favored apoſtle, who was in- 
dulged perhaps with a larger portion 
of knowledge reſpecting the inviſible 
world than his brethen, has deſcribed 
to us, with all the majeſty and ſub- 
limity that language is capable of, the 


manſions of the bleſſed, and the employ- 
ment of thoſe that dwell therein. e 


(c 


held, ſays the inſpired writer, 0 and 
lo, a great multitude which no man 
could number, of all nations and kin- 
dreds, and people and tongues, 1 ſtood be- 
C fore the throne and before the Lamb, 
% clothed with white robes, and palms in 
their hands, and cried with a loud voice 
5 ſaying, Salvation to our God, which 
ſitteth upon the throne and unto the 
Lamb. And all the angels ſtood round 
about the throne, and fell on their faces 
and ee God, ſaying, Bleſſing 


5 and 5 
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<* and glory and wiſdom and thankſgiving 
and honor, and power and might be un- 
to our God forever and ever. Amen.“ 


In the enjoyment of theſe exalted plea- 
ſures; occupied in ſinging hymnsof gratitude 
and praiſe to the Almighty Father, in thoſe 

realms of immortality and joy, where God 
„ wipes away all tears from their eyes; 
where there is no more death, neither 
* orrow, nor crying, neither any more | 
pain; we might imagine that this world | 
and all its concerns would not be worth "M0 
a moment's notice: but that would be to 
judge ignorantly. In forming our opinion 
of the capacities, with which ſuperior be- 
ings are endowed, we ſhould be careful not 
to fetter our ſentiments by any conſidera- 
tion that might ariſe from the experience 
of our own limited powers. WE cannot 
well attend to more than one object at a 
time. Some predominant paſſion is often 
\ ſufficient to engroſs the whole ſoul; and 
ZE the trifle of the moment has power to ba- 
niſh every other concern from the mind. 
G 4 But 
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But it is not ſo with celeſtial ſpirits. They 
approach nearer to the Almighty Father, 


whoſe wiſdom can penetrate all nature, and 


whoſe ſpirit gan, at the ſame time, extend 


to the depths of hell — fill the regions of 


light. 


4 | 


 Brs1Dpss, let us not think too lightly 
of that race of beings, who were formed- 


after the likeneſs of God ; who are the ap- 


pointed heirs of immortality, and for whoſe 


ſalvation a Saviour died. Our bleſſed Lord 


proves, from a fingle paſſage, that the 
ſaints in heaven ARE intereſted in the af- 


fairs of men, when he aſſerts that there 


"i joy in the preſence of the angels of 


God over one {ſinner that repenteth.” 


Indeed it is neither agreeable to nature, nor 
conſiſtent with perfect benevolence, to ſup- 
poſe that they ſhould be indifferent to 
the conduct of beings, who are now ſo- 
journing in that vale of darkneſs Which 
they themſelves perhaps once trod, and 
who by walking in their footſteps will 


at 
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at length arrive at the ſame manſions of 
e | 
From the conſideration therefore of the 
ſoul's conſciouſneſs, the body's identity with 
regard to form, in the day of reſurrection, 
the communion of angels and their concern 
for the welfare of man, it is almoſt demon- 
ſtrable that a RECOGNITION of each other 
will take place, in a future ſtate, and that 
the remembrance of what is paſt, will form 
no inconſiderable portion either of our hap- 
pineſs or miſer x. 


BESIDES, it is a perſuaſion that ſeems to 
ſpring from the genuine wiſhes and emo- 
tions of the heart. It has found its way 
into almoſt every religious ſyſtem, and the 
mythology of the Greeks is full of it. 
Who, indeed, that is torn from thoſe they 
love, and on whom all their worldly. com- 
fort depends, does not ſhrink from the 
gloomy thought that they are no where and 
under no form of exiſtence to be found; 
that their very being is deſtroyed, or at leaſt 

J 5 ; loſt 


loſt to them for ever! Who, on the con- 
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trary, can forbear to form the pleafing ex- 


pectation, that they yet ſhall meet again in 
thoſe realms of joy, where death and ſor- 


row ſhall no more prevail! Nor can it be 
fuppoſed that a good and gracious God 
would kindle in our boſoms a with thus 
pious, tender, and conſoling without ful- 


filling it. He that is wont to give us more 
than either we deſire or deſerve, could never 


create a benevolent affection without a view 


to gratify it, either in this world or the 
next, and our benevolent Redeemer leaves 
us no room to doubt that they who only 
* hunger and thirſt after e ſhall 


. be flled. 2 


＋. HIS | belief is always a ſupport to our 


virtue, and oftentimes neceſſary to keep us 


from finking under the preſſure of calamity. 


Without it we might in ſome meaſure be 
ſaid © to ſorrow without hope, even for 
thoſe «6 that depart in the Lord :“ for how- 


ever glorious and inconceivable the bliſs of 


heaven might” be, yet the mind from its 
LES. | _ _ - natural 
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natural infirmity, requires ſomething to 


rely on in a ſtate of affliction, that might 


promiſe the peculiar comfort for which it 
grieves, and of which it can form ſome _ 
adequate conception. Hence, it is found 
perhaps almoſt univerſally, that when ſor- 
row ariſes from the loſs of thoſe that are 
dear to us, we fly to this peculiar conſola- 
tion, which the God of all mercies has 


given to us, and readily admit THAT as 


one of the bleſſings of IMMoRTALITY, of 
which we have had ſome earneſt HERE. 


Wins a who have eaten the bread 


: of affliction, and drunk of the cup of ad- 
_ verſity ; you who bewail, with tears of ſor- 


row, the loſs of a child's endearments, a 
friend's affection, or a parent's care, © learn 
#40 poſſeſs your ſouls in patience.” The 
time is but ſhort, ſoon will the race of 
life be over, and brighter proſpe&s will 
open before you. Grieve not that the ties 


of affection are broken , and that the bands 


of kindred are diſſolved. Soon will vou 


enter into nere © more glorious and 


more 
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more laſting, in © the HousHoLD of God, 
* and the FAMILY of heaven. 


Ir the ſociety of ſome that are now 
no more contributed to your happineſs 


in this world, think how much it will 
be exalted and increaſed in a ſtate of 


bliſs, where the body ſhall be ſpiritual, 
and the mind exempt from the many in- 
firmities that render this life à painful 
ſcene of trial, miſery and death. Nor let 


us ſuppoſe that the weakneſs of human 


paſſions can there find ny place, or that 


the vexations of our preſent ſtate will at all 
interrupt our future happineſs. The little 
diſſentions that might have happened be- 


tw een the beſt of mortals, while on earth, 


will there be no more remembered than is 


the ſhadow of a cloud which paſſeth over 


the ſurface of the earth; and as for ſuch 
groſs and earthly paſſions as envy, pride, 
| jealouſy and ſelfiſhneſs, they will only be 


conſidered as fo many evils that are paſt, 


and as demons that infeſt other regions. 


WovULD 
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Wovrp you, then, realize the bright 


hopes which reaſon and revelation. have ſet 


before you ? and would you recognize thoſe 
in heaven, who formed the chicf part 


of your happineſs while on earth? RE“ 
LIGION is the only handmaid that can guide 
you to them. If, indeed, you have been 


ſo unfortunate as to ſhare your pleaſures 


with the wicked, you muſt expect that 
they will prove your ſhame, inſtead of your 


glory : But if you have divided your hearts 
with the pious, the virtuous and the good, 


you need not be told, that in order to join 


them, you muſt walk in their paths. 


Is thus preſſing on We the prize 1 


the high calling of Chriſt Jeſus, let us loſe no 
time; the night of death is cloſing around 
us; no ſooner, therefore, ſhould the hour 


of vigilance be paſt, than the ſeaſon of 


prayer ſhould return. If we ſuffer life to 


glide away without attending to its duties, 
ſupported only by romantic hopes of future 
bliſs, which are neither founded on the pro- 


miſes of religion, nor our OWN n deſerts, we 


I ſhall 
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hall wofully deceive ourſelves. In the day 

of judgment, perhaps, inſtead of meeting 
thoſe with whom we expected to rejoice in 
the realms of immortality, we might find 
ourſelves ſeparated for ever from them by 
that dreadful gulph which never can be 
paſſed. What is ſtill worſe, excluded from 
the preſence and cut off from the favor of 
that all-gracious Being, with whom only 

* there is fulneſs of joy, and at whoſe 
right hand are pleaſures for evermore.” 
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SERMON V. 


ON THE UNION of GopLIN ESS WITH 
CONTENTMENT. 7 


E Gedineſ with contentment is great gain. : 


\HE Can of the great 3 of : 
the Gentiles is diſtinguiſhed by al-. 
_ every variety of excellence. In his 


epiſtles to Timothy he is, for the moſt 
part, grave and ſententious. His admoni- 
tions are admirably calculated to ſtrengthen 


the mind, and to form the faithful miniſter 
of Chriſt; every precept ſeems adapted to 
the particular ſituation of the church at 
5 chat time, and che whole 1 is blended with 


fuch 
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ſuch ſincerity of affection, and enforced by 

fuch exalted ſatisfactions ariſing from his 
own conduct, though he was then a pri- 
ſoner at Rome, as to render it highly in- 
tereſting and impreſſive. 
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Ir we confider his interview with the 
brethren, as recorded in the Acts, when he 
told them they ſhould ſee his face no 
„ more;” when he reviewed his paſt mi- 
niſtry and gave them his laſt inſtructions, 
it will be impoſſible to find any thing, un- 
der ſimilar circumſtances, more truly pathe- 

tic. When he harangued the people from 
the ſtairs of the caſtle at Jeruſalem, when 
he pleaded his cauſe before the Roman go- 
vernors and the Jewiſh king, we behold 
in him the finiſhed orator ; poſſeſſed of all 
the winning graces of eloquence, and all 
the advantages of truth. N otwithſtand- 
ing the modeſt account he gives of him- 
ſelf, his manner muſt have been won- 


derfully ſtriking and perſuaſive; and of 
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| the force of his arguments we can have no 
0 ſtronger Proof, than that they made Felix 
5 C 5 bind ED tremble, 
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tremble, and Agrippa exclaim, “ Almoſt 


* thou perſuadeſt me to be a Chriſtian.” 


From his epiſtles a judicious critic may 

eaſily ſelect the moſt perfect examples of 

the pathetic and ſublime. His ſtyle al- 

ways poſſeſſes energy, though it may 

ſometimes be deficient in perſpicuity and 

eaſe. His was the quick and penetrating 

mind that could dart through the regions 
of intellect, and ſee remote objects with- 

. out following a long chain of intermediate 

ideas ; his was the ſenſibility. that could 
give to mental combinations the powerful 
intereſt of the paſſions ; and his was the 

commanding eloquence, that equally con- 

vinced the vader ding. and ſubdued the 

heart. 


 Hencx, from the natural fervor of his 
mind and the zeal of his devotion, not to 
mention other cauſes, he is ſometimes un- 
intelligible to the reader of the preſent day; 
and indeed the apoſtle Peter was led to re- 
mark, that in his epiſtles ** are ſome things 
Vor. II. H '« hard 
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hard to be underſtood.” The moral re- 
flections and religious precepts, which are 
ſcattered through his writings, but which 
are generally found towards the end of his 
compoſitions, beſpeak a mind enlarged by 
experience, ſoftened by calamity, and fraught 
with that divine wiſdom which is from 

above. Though ſhort, they are in gene- 
ral ſufficiently clear; but ſo wonderfully 
comprehenſive, that a conſiderable degree 
of attention is requiſite to diſcover 'their 
full force. To the practical knowledge 
and fervent piety of an apoſtle, St. Paul, 
indeed, often unites the deep reſearches and 
ſubtil diſtinctions of the philoſopher. The 
paſſage in the text is an inſtance of this. 
He knew 'that there was a kind of Godli- 
neſs without Contentment, and had often 
ſeen a ſpecies of Contentment without 
Godlineſs. The diſtinction was wiſe and 
accurate, and I ſhall attempt to prove 

that the union of them only produces 
that perfection of character, which might 
indeed be confidered as © the GREATEST 
"#62 gain.” 


TuosE 
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Tusk who have mixed ch 1 in hu- 
man ſociety muſt have ſeen many perſons, 
who in ſome ſenſe may think themſelves 
godly, without enjoying any of that peace 


and ſerenity of mind which ſhould flow from 


religion. They may believe the truths of 


chriſtianity, and be regular in their devo- 


tions; but neither the hope of immortality 
can ſecure them from petty vexations, nor 


the exerciſe of prayer to the Supreme Being, 


at all times, quiet the heart. Some craving 


deſire, or ſome „ aching void,” may make 
them wretched, perhaps, though they dare 
not murmur, and produce a ſtilneſs that 

apparently reſembles PEACE ; but in the 
fame manner, and in no greater degree, than 
DEATH does SLEEP. This, therefore, i is 
 Godlineſs without Contentment. 


IT is in vain that reaſon acquieſces 


if the heart rebels, and in vain has 
the Saviour of the world told us to * lay 
up for ourſelves treaſures in heaven,” 


While the ſoul is yet chained to earth and 


enſlaved to the pleaſures of the world. 


That piety will be of little avail to us | 
He | which 
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which gives no ſupport in the moment 
of temptation and adminiſters no comfort 


neſs, is the inſtrument of miſery. We 
ſhould be “ filled with all Joy and peace 


thirſt after eee and the chearful 
performance of duty ſhould at all times 2 
conſtitute our enn happineſs. 


in the hour of ſorrow. Whenever there is 
a ſtruggle between duty and paſſion, reli- 
gion, inſtead of being the ſqurce of happi- 


be believing ; ” we ſhould hunger and 


Trovon, therefore, you may : fo far g- 


vern your heart as to prevent its wiſhes and 


deſires from injuring others; ; though the de- 
ſolated hope of happineſs may FA away in 


ſilence, and the purſuits of pleaſure lead only 


to the anguiſh of diſappointment, yet that 


ſorrowful ſpirit which is often the conſe- 


quence of ſuffering, will as effectually pre- | 
vent the union of Godlineſs with Content- 


ment as any other cauſe. It is not the 


man who, in the midſt of worldly vexa- 


tions, flies for refuge to the cloyſter or the 
cell, that worſhips the great Creator, in - 
Mt the beauty of holincſs.” He only makes 
a ſa- 
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a ſacrifice to miſery, he preſents no ac- 


ceptable offering to God, and his religion 
ſomewhat reſembles the miniſtry of thoſe 


wretched men, who as the great apoſtle 
obſerved, in his ſagacious delineation of 


the human heart, © preached Chriſt of 


« envy and {trife,” 
UNLESS, indeed, the exerciſe of piety 
and obedience to the divine laws can be 


ſaid to © fill our hearts with food and 


" gladneſs, it is impoſſible that the will 


of the all-gracious Father ſhould be ful- 


filled, in revealing the diſpenſations of his 
providence to man. Yet let not the ſenſe 
of our infirmities, nor the with for unat- 


tainable perfection abridge the power that 
we have of advancing in the ſcale of chriſ- 
tian virtues. We cannot hope to enjoy 


the ſerene delight and uninterrupted peace 


of angels ; ; we are not diſembodied ſpirits ; 
if we were, this would be no ſcene of trial 


for us, or ſchool of diſcipline ; but we are 


to work the will of Him that ſent us. 
It 1s his determination that virtue ſhould be 


5 8 C attained 


— 
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« attained and made perfect by ſuffering,” 
and that the fruit of righteouſneſs ſhould, 
at length, be peace; but the fruit cannot 
precede the bloflom, and the growth of 
every chriſtian grace, like the natural pro- 
greſs of vegetation, muſt be regular and 
ſucceſſive. Whatever calamities may befal 
us, therefore, we ſhould ſo take heed unto 
ourſelves as not to ſuffer them to fruſtrate 
the grand object of our exiſtence, and de- 
ſtroy the ultimate hope of bliſs. Like the 
molt. exalted of men, © we may be per- : 
10 plexed and troubled on every ſide, but 

% we ſhould endeavour like him not to 

« deſpair; we might be perſecuted, but 
not forſaken; ; caſt down, but not de- 
* ſtroyed.” N 


Bur there are ſome who think hd 
ſelves godly and yet can have no content- 
ment for reaſons leſs excuſable than any 
I have yet mentioned. They are ſlaves to 
| paſſions farther removed from virtue, and 
more ſordid in their gratification. Inſtead 
of following the exerciſe of ſome honeſt 


calling, 
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calling, with chearfulneſs, and regulating 
their intercourſe with the world, as men 
of buſineſs, by the virtues of intregrity and 5 I © 
juſtice, they are for ever on the watch to D : | 
take ſome advantage of the ignorant or the 

weak. Inſtead of offering praiſe and 

thankſgiving at the throne of grace for 

bleſſings already received, they are call- 

ing on heaven, perhaps, to proſper the 

Gomes of worldly ambition, or envying 

their neighbour who ranks above them. All 

the ſatisfaction that they enjoy ariſes from 

the ſucceſs of ſome project of buſineſs, or RY 
{cheme of pleaſure, and their greateſt miſery 
: wag ſpring from its ditappointment. 
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Aud yet men of this deſcription will 
often aſſume the form of godlineſs ; they 
will not negle& the hour of public wor- 
ſhip, though they bring into the preſence 
of the Almighty, minds that are continu- 
ally preyed upon by pride or ambition, 
avarice or envy. Theſe are all paſſions 
ſo hoſtile to virtue and religion, that they 
who can indulge them, © m may look for 
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ce peace,” when the days of vanity are paſt, 
like the rebellious Jews of old, but we may 
tell them, in the language of the prophet, that 
© no good will come.” They may alter- 


nately experience the riotous joys of proſpe- 


rity, the painful mortifications of a proud 


ſpirit and the miſeries of diſappointment; 


but that Contentment which is the orna- 
ment of Godlineſs will never be their lot. 


 HoweveR pure our tenets may be, and 
however ſtrictly we may perform the ex- 


| ternal duties of piety, it will avail us no- 
| thing, unleſs we are in ſome meaſure pre- 


pared to ſacrifice the world, and to forego 


preſent gratifications 3 in order to prepare our- 
ſelves for a bleſſed immortality; Without 
this there can be no peace; every tempta- 


tion may enthral us, and every ng evil - 
will make us s wretched. 185 


© 


Bur «hn we . find «is profeſſion 
of Godlineſs without Contentment, yet a 
{oF of Contentment without Godlineſs is 


W more common. 
* "Ws 3 oY | | IT : 
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Ir is the imperfection of language, 
ariſing not ſo much from the ignorance, 
as the depravity of man, that the ſame 
word is fometimes received in a good, 
ſometimes a bad ſenſe, and at other times 
appears in a queſtionable ſhape. The 
word PRIDE may ſerve as an illuſtration 
of this remark; and CONTENTMENT is 
either a virtue or not, according to the 
principles on which it is founded, and 
the peculiar circumſtances in which 
we diſcover it. There is, indeed, ſome- 
thing ſo pleaſing in the idea of Content- 
ment; ſomething that excludes the envy 
and malevolence of competition, ſome 
thing that connects itſelf with our ſelf-- 
love, that beſpeaks an inoffenfive tran- 
quillity! in the perſon who poſſeſſes it, and 
that aſſures peace to ourſelves, as far as the 
ſphere of its influence extends, that the 
world is apt to conſider it in the moſt 
favorable point of view; but the world is 
often ſatisfied with the mere name of vir- 
tue, inſtead of the reality, and he who 
wiſhes peither to deceive himſelf nor others, 


muſt 
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muſt form his ſentiments on higher autho- 


rity. He, therefore, will expect to find Con- 
tentment invariably aſſociated with God- 
lineſs; he is taught to unite it with good- 
will to man and gratitude to heaven. 


Bur look abroad into the world, and 
you will ſee men who ſeem to live only to 
pamper the body with luxury, and the 
mind with pleaſure. Providence perhaps 
has ſcattered plenty around them; like the 
rich man in the goſpel they can ſay to their 


fouls, © Soul, thou haſt much. goods laid up 
« for many years; take thine eaſe, eat, drink 
« and be merry. This they can do, and 
though deſtitute of every other virtue, they 


will claim ſome merit for that of Content- 


ment. The cries of hunger and oppreffion 
reach not their ears, nor difturb their peace, 


ſuch as it is. They feel nothing of the regret 
which often attends the ſtrong benevolence 
of a virtuous heart, without the power to 
gratify it, and are equally free from the 


danger of being betrayed into ſorrow by 
friendſhip, or by _ The indulgence of 
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fenſudlity perhaps, they will call liberal 
enjoyment of the divine bounty, and that 
tor pid ſloth of mind which ſatiety produces, 
might be dignified by others with the 


name of « CONTENTMENT. 


Bur can you diſcover any merit in Con- 


tentment under ſuch circumſtances? Docs 


it partake of that peace, which the Saviour 
of the world bequeathed to his beloved diſ- 


| ciples, ON his departure from the werld _ 
or does it in the Jeaft refemble that Con- 


tentment which ſhould accompany Godli- | 
neſs? No; it is only the quieſcent fatis- 


faction of an animal that is doomed to 


ſleep, to feed and die, without the taſk Ts 
labor. 6 


Bur theſe vices of indulgence are not 
confined to the higher orders of the com- 


munity. The man who ought to ſhelter 


thoſe from want, who have a right to look 


up to him for protection, will be content- 


ed to ſacrifice every thing to the grati- 


fication of his own deſires. He whoſe 


labor 
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labor ſcar cely procures the ſcanty pittance 
that is ſufficient for food and raiment, will 
often ſquander it away in the ſenſual plea- 
ſures, to which he is prone, inſtead of car- 
rying it home, and ſharing it with delight, 
in feeding the hungry and clothing. the 
naked. 8 
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-ANOTHER ſpecies of Contentment, which 
is ſeldom found with Godlineſs, is that 
which proceeds from an indolent and care- 2 
leſs mind, from ſelfiſhneſs and inſenfibility. 7 
There are many who, if they are ſupplied 3 
with the neceſlaries and conveniencies of 
life, are exempt from every other care, till 
the very moment in which ſome evident 
and approaching calamity rouſes them from 
their lethargy, Were this to proceed from 
confidence in the divine wiſdom and mercy, 
after having endeavoured, as much as poſſi- 
ble, to ſecure their own peace; or were it the 
reſult of a rational conviction of that heaven- 
ly truth which tells us that © ſufficient unto 
the day is the evil thereof, it would be 
a virtue of ſome importance ; but it is the 


effoct 
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effect of cauſes that are widely different. 
It proceeds from ſuch indolence and 
thoughtleſſneſs of mind as quite diſqua- 
lifes a human being for paſſing through a 
ſcene of trial. They think not of the 
danger that requires vigilance, the cala- 
mity that might call for fortitude, or the 
temptation that might produce a ſtruggle. 
Placed in the midſt of the active fcenes of 
life, they ſeem to bear no part in them, 
but look on, as idle ſpectators, without 
hope and without fear, and therefore they 
are contented, while others guard them; 
but ſhould this ſupport ever be withdrawn, 
they are left as weak as infants, and almoſt 
as helpleſs. 


TAE contentment of others may be aſ- 
cribed to ſelfiſhneſs. I fear there is a nu- 
merous claſs of men, who ſeldom find their 
peace annoyed, becauſe they feel for none 
but themſelves. The faſhion of the world 
and the mere forms of civility will often 
teach them expreſſions of pity and condo- 
lence, when they are no more intereſted in 
the fate of a fellow - creature, than in the 

| 3 | direction 
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direction of a cloud that . paſſes before the 
wind. © If a brother or a ſiſter be naked. 
* and deſtitute of daily food,” ſuch a one 
can ſay to them, in the language of the oy 
apoſtle, * depart in peace, be ye warmed 3 
and be ye filled,” without feeling the 
leaſt compunction of nature, and with- 
_ © out giving them thoſe things which. are 
* needful for the body.” Should life, 


therefore, abound with no calamities that 2 
abridge him of his few ſolitary, felfſh plea- 2 
ſures, and no trials of patience. ariſing from 1 


the afflictions of the body, he may rank 
among thoſe who poſſeſs Contentment, but 
not the Contentment Which St. Paul 
| puns of. . 


"a. likewiſe: the man 3 is conſtitution- 
ally inſenſible, or who has hardened himſelf 
through the deceitfulneſs of ſin, may enjoy a 
fort of complacency, which might be harm- 
leſs enough, but which has no. > pretenſions 
to the diſtinction of virtue. We cannot, 
however, cenſure the Contentment of one 
Who wants, a heart to feel. for himſelf as 
well as others ; ; and inſenſibility we ſhould 


rememb er 


5 
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temember is no crime. Devoid of affec- 
tation and hypocriſy, we might at all times 
treat it with ſome indulgence, if not re- 
ſpect. It is proper only to obſerve, that 
on ſuch a mere negative quality, that Con- 
tentment is not to be founded, which we 
expect to ſee united with Godlineſs. 


Tua muſt be the fruit of much diſci- 
pline and long experience. But you muſt 
not underſtand from this that it is a virtue pe- 
culiar to the aged; ſince many undergo more 
trials, and enjoy the benefits of more reflec- 5 
tion, in a few years, than others do in the 
courſe of a long life. If you would poſſeſs 
the calm delights, therefore, of this hea- 
venly virtue, you muſt firſt learn to THINK, 
and then determine to AcT. No intellec- 
tual excellence can be obtained without this 
neceſſary fortitude. The virtue of which 
I have been ſpeaking is liable to be groſsly 
miſunderſtood. Early in life, you may ex- 
perience the ſatisfactions of youth, the de- 
lights of faney and the momentary: ſenſa- 
tions of pleaſure; but theſe reſemble Con- 
tentment 
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tentment only as the ſudden blaze reſem- 
bles the luſtre of the day. Godly Content- 
ment ſhould be equally remote from thoſe 
giddy ſatisfactions in which the ſoul ac- 
quieſces with pleaſure, the ſtill-life of in- 
dolence, or inſenſibility, the diſorder of 
turbulent paſſions, or a mind liable to be 
harraſſed by every trifling evil. It ſhould 
not ariſe merely from gratification, nor al- 
together from a heart that has been ſub- 
dued to the peace of inſenfibility by re- 
peated ſorrows. It ſhould not be that 
ſtoical diſpoſition of ſoul, which might 
lead us to believe, that we are beyond the 
reach of ſuffering ourſelves, nor ſhould it 
reſemble that dead calmneſs which renders 
us incapable of feeling for others: but it 
ſhould proceed chiefly from an unbounded 
confidence in the divine mercy and good- 
neſs. That independent dignity of foul 


which excludes all ſuperfluous wants, and 


that complacency of ſpirit which is not to 
be ruffled by trifling vexations, can ariſe 
only from our relation to the Moſt High; 

this is the grand principle of godly Content- 
ment ; 


Zi 8 
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ment; and to render it a habit of the ſoul 
it muſt be fixed by the experience of idle 


ſorrows that are paſt, by reflections on the 


ſhortneſs of the race that is ſet before us, 


and the inſignificance of this world, and all 


its concerns, when put in competition with 
the bleſſings of immortality. But to acquire 
Contentment it is not neceſſary that the 
patſions ſhould be deſtroyed by diſappoint- 
ment, or calamity; they ſhould only be ſub- 
dued to reaſon. They ſhould, if poſſible, 
retain their energy, without the danger of 
annoying the happineſs of others, or diſ- 


turbing our own; and though they might 
often lead us into ſcenes of woe, yet the 

_ pleaſure of ſuffering ſhould more than com- 
penſate for the pain. 


SUcH is the Contentment which, when 
united with Godlineſs, may be truly ſaid 
< to be great gain.” The union eb theſe 


excellencies conſtitutes the higheſt \ cha- 


rater that a. human being can ſuſtain. 


| Godlineſs without Contentment is wretch- 


edly imperfect ; and Contentment without 
Vor. II. I God- 


. 


— 
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Godlineſs partakes more of the nature of 
vice than virtue. It is only when we 


poſſeſs both, that we enjoy the full be- 


nefit of either. Then our devotion will 
neither be clouded with the gloom and 


auſterity of the cloyſter, nor be debaſed 
with the follies of ſuperſtition. It will 


not be interrupted by wiſhes leſs holy and 
defires leſs pure, that may diſquiet the 


heart, when the lips are formed to prayer, 


nor will our ſervice to God be conſidered 


as an irkſome duty, but as our higheſt 


privilege, our pleaſure and delight. While 
thouſands are chaſing the phantoms of 


imagination, and crying, in the peeviſh- 


neſs of diſappointment, „ho will ſhew 


„ us any good?” we might feel comfort 


that never will forſake us in the humble | 


| petition, It Lord, lift thou up the light of 
« thy countenance upon us. 


Tun advantages of Godlineſs with Con- 
tentment are many alſo if conſidered with 
regard to this world. It is the beſt founda- 
tion of honor and reputation among men; 
1 It 
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it ſecures us from numberleſs calamities, 


and greatly adds to the ſcanty portion of 


human comforts ; it enables us to be ex- 
tenſively uſeful, and admirably qualifies us 
for enforcing the precepts of true wifdom 
by a ſuitable example. It is the beſt ſecu- 


rity againſt temptation, the ſtrongeſt ſup- 
port of virtue, and a pledge of the pureſt 


felicity. Beſides, with it are connected all 
the virtues which form the chief ornaments 
1 chriſtian character; - ſteadineſs of 
conduct, charity, humility, temperance, 
reſignation, benevolence and peace. It is 


not poſſible, indeed, but that thoſe laws 


and precepts which are delivered from the 
Moſt High, ſhould tend to the happinaſs 


and perfection of man. Let your own rea- 


ſon, therefore, the vanity of worldly gra- 


tifications, and the experience of the evil 
and diſorder ariſing from a diſcontented 
mind, teach you to ſeek for peace in the 


practice of Godlineſs. 5 


Lies | is paſſing away with flent celerity, 


and if yeur choice be not already made, it 
12 


18 
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is time to fix on ſome determined purſuit of 


good. But little can be done while the 
heart is fluctuating between good and evil; 
and that Godlineſs will ſcarcely be attended 
with Contentment, which comes not till 


the cloſe of life, when paſt enjoyments ap- 
pear inſipid, and every other comfort is 


withdrawn. . 


WHATEVER gratifications may now 
ſpring irom pleaſure, from vanity or pride, 


the time is faſt approaching when reflec- 


tion will be forced on the mind; when the 
humble hope of having pleaſed the Al- 
mighty Father, “ in whoſe hands are the 


4 jfſues of life and death,” will abforb all 


others, and when the fear of having in- 


curred his diſpleaſure, will baniſh the ſenſe 


of every other calamity. To meet this 
tremendous ſcene with becoming fortitude, 
let us endeavour to poſſeſs the grand re- 

quiſite — Godlineſs with Contentment.“ 

It is this will ſhew that we have lived fa- 


tisfied under the diſpenſations of the divine 
providences and made it our PLEASURE as 


well 
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well as our DUTY to do the will of God. 
It is this will enable us to guard againſt 
the evils of our own boſoms, and the 
temptations that might aſſail us from the 
world. It is this will furniſh us with 
the ampleſt means of happineſs, and prove 
the beſt paſſport from time to eternity; 
for conſidering it as forming no incon- 
ſiderable portion of the ſtrength of our ſal- 
vation, whatever calamities may befal us, 
* we cannot but live by hope, and die in 
peace. Well, therefore, might the holy 
apoſtle obſerve, that © Godlineſs'with Con- 

» ©© tentment is great gain; and well might _ .* 
we learn to relinquiſh all other gain, that 
would interrupt the ſatisfactions of piety, 
and endanger the bleſſedneſs of heaven, 
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SERMON VI. 


ON FoORBEARANCE, 


EPHES, Iv, 2. 


E 8 55 ” PK, 8 LY 
Frorbearing one another in love, 


. 8 are che FOR hich 8 


from the two grand principles of 


chriſtian CHARITY, and chriſtian HUMILI- 
rv. To the former belong the kindred qua- 


lities of pity and forgiveneſs; to the latter are 
allied the modeſt virtues of gentleneſs and 


peace. From the union of theſe, among 
other perfections of character, ariſes the 


duty recommended in the text. Derived | 


: from ſuch principles it cannot b; but ami- 
oo able, 
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able, and it muſt be important. Other en- 


dowments of the mind, perhaps, may be 


more ſplendid and flattering to human . 


better calculated to ſhine before men, and 


to catch their ation / but if we attend 


to our own comforts, and the happineſs of 


thoſe with whom we live, we ſhall find 
none more requiſite and none more effec- 
tual than chriſtian forbearance. 


— 


VIRTurs of a higher caſt, break forth 
in their full ſplendor only on ſome rare 
_ emergence ; but in this world of ignorance 


and error, of weakneſs and depravity, 
who has not daily cauſe to practiſe For- 


bearance? Vet neceſſary as it appears to 


be, and benevolent as the principles are 
From: which it ſprings, it does not ſeem 
adapted to acquire the honor of the world, 

or to gratify the vanity of the human heart. 


It is, for the) moſt part, a ſilent, paſſive 


virtue, that bleſſes as it were unſeen, like 


« the dew that falls by night.” It is © the 


* ornament of a meek = quiet ſpirit” i 
its 1 through the thorny poth offs, 


| fome- 


* 
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ſometimes exhorting with all kindneſs, 
ſometimes wounded with injuries, and of- 
ten ſubdued to compaſſion. 


Lr me entreat you, therefore, to 
cultivate a virtue of ſuch intrinſic ex- 
cellence, which is attended with many 
reciprocal comforts, and which, if duly 
practiſed, affords the moſt convincing proof 
of a truly chriſtian diſpoſition. If you are 

at a loſs for ſufficient motives to practiſe 
what the Saviour of the world and his great 
apoſtle have enjoined, firſt examine your 
own hearts; and that forbearance which 
| you need yourſelves, learn to extend to 
others. Perhaps, you might find nothing 
that calls upon your neighbour, or your 
friend, for the exerciſe of this mild virtue. 
Should this be the caſe, be aſſured that pride 
and blindneſs of heart are among the firſt 
evils that annoy the peace and need the for- 
bearance of your fellow-creatures. Though, 
therefore, you might not learn the leſſon of 
chriſtian love from examining into your own 
frailties, it is by no means a proof of innocence, 
but 
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but ratherademonſtration that you are nearly 
allied to that boaſting Phariſee, who thank- 
ed God that he was not as other men are. 


In order to guard againſt ſuch ſtrong 
deluſions of ſelf-love, do not confine your 
attention to ſuch outward acts of violence 
and diſorder, as betray a mind ſubject to 
no diſcipline, or wholly depraved; becauſe 
from theſe, perhaps, you may be in a great 
meaſure free; but examine into the infir- 
mities of temper; conſider the numberleſs 
petty provocations and diſtreſſes that you 
might occaſion to others from vanity and 
pride, or mere ſelf- indulgence; ſearch thoſe 
dark receſſes of the heart into which ſome 
are afraid, and many are aſhamed to look. 
There you will find, if you are not more 
than mortal, errors in abundance. Though 
the world cannot prove you guilty of law- 
leſs outrage or enormous crimes; yet have 
you never foſtered in your boſoms ſuch de- 
ſires, as wanted only opportunity to be 
productive of both? Though you might 
not have oppreſſed your dependent, or 
| mm friend under misfortune, by any cruel 
| ecxerciſe 


3 
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exerciſe of power, yet have you at no time 
been inattentive to their eaſe and comfort ? 
You cannot be charged with injuſtice, per- | 


haps, but ſay, have you never withheld the 


gift of chriſtian charity, nor given thoſe 
who looked up to you for pity and protec- 
tion unneceflary pain? But though you 
might even think that you ſtand clear of 


_ theſe particulars, have you nothing to an- 
ſwer for to yourſelves and to the God of 
heaven, for indolence and neglect of duty, 
for wilful tranſgreſſion, and voluntary er- 


ror? Theſe are charges to which we muſt 
all, in ſome meaſure, plead guilty, however 


the blindneſs of ſelf- love might prevent us 


from acknowledging others. Yet by the 


goodneſs and FORBEARANCE of God, we are 
ſtill furniſhed with opportunities of amend- 


ment; ſtill the bounties of nature are ſpread | 
before us, and the means of reconciliation 
are ſtill within our power. Surely this 


conſideration alone ſhould make us kind 


and forbearing towards our fellow-crea- 


tures. Hard and unfecling muſt be the 
heart of that man, who can meditate 


on 
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on the mercies of God, without being 


ſoftened and improved. Where, indeed, 
are we to look for excellence but in the 
example of Him, who is the ſource of all 
wiſdom and perfection; and where ſhall 
we learn the meek leſſon of forbearance, 
if not from the reflection that on the exiſt- 
ence of this gracious principle i in the Su- 


preme Being, all our hopes of eternal fal- 


vation muſt depend ? 


In Sue this pe d duty, let | 
us advert alſo to the wants, the frailties and 


imperfections of our fellow- creatures. In 


this world of diſcipline, there muſt ne- 


 ceſarily be a mixture of good and evil, 


*« It is impoſſible but that offences will 


« come;” and therefore frequent occa- 


—_ fions will occur for the exerciſe of chriſtian 
patience : : ſometimes, indeed, our indig- 5 
nation might be juſtly provoked, but 
oftener we ſhall have cauſe for pity 
and forbearance. 06-16 the diſtinguiſh- 


ing characteriſtics of true charity to ſuffer 


long and to be kind ; ” not to be eaſily 
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provoked ; to think no evil ; to rejoice not 
in iniquity, but © to rejoice in the truth.” 
And various are the reaſons that urge us to 
the practice of theſe diſtinct branches of 
Chriſtian duty in our intercourſe with the 
world. Much of the error that offends us 
might ariſe from unavoidable ignorance, 
and many vices are more likely to be re- 
formed by the gentle correctives of chriſtian 
charity, than the ſevere reproaches of an- 
ger, or the ſcornful rebukes of pride. Why bi 14 
did the Saviour of mankind enter the habi- e |” 
4 


tations of publicans and ſinners ſo often? 

Why did he exhort them with patient gen- 
tleneſs and mild forbearance ? Becauſe he AO 
conſidered that they who are whole need 

not a phyſician, but they who are fick. = 

He knew how large a portion of the human „„ 
race are bred in ignorance, and how many are 
enſlaved to prejudice and vice, before they 
are ſenſible of the excellence of virtue or of 
truth. He knew how many need only the 
warning voice of divine love to make them 
ſhrink from danger ; and how many that 
are conſidered by n men as mere outcaſts of 5 


ſociety, 
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ſociety, might be converted from the error 
of their way, and reſtored to the boſom of 


their God. 


Ap were we as much diſpoſed to imi- 
tate, as we are to admire, the example of 
our bleſſed Lord, we alſo ſhould find daily 
cauſe to practiſe the forbearances of chriſ- 
tian love. We cannot too often remember 


that © there is none that doeth good, 


with uninterrupted conſtancy, © no not 
« one;” and the leſſon of divine benevo- 


tence which the Son of God taught for the 


_ redemption of man, we ſhould learn not 


only from motives of duty, but from ſocial 


and ſympathetic affections. Even ſelf-love 


would enforce the precept which religion 
_ enjoins. We are exhorted to forgive, that 


we might be forgiven. All have their im- 
perfections, and there are few, (perhaps 
none, ) who poſſeſs not ſome good qualities. 


But one great cauſe of error in judgment 
with us is, that we generally eſteem no 
virtues, but thoſe which we ourſelves might 


poſſeſs, and are only diſpoſed to cenſure 


with 


e 


* 
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with ſeverity the vices and follies that are 


practiſed by others. Thus, while we are 
blind to our on ERRORS, we Are blind | 
alſo to our neighbour's $ VIRTUES. 


THE great duty of forbearance would 
teach us to correct this evil diſpoſition. 
It would lead us to enquire, before we 


proceeded to uncharitable cenſure, whether 
the objects of our condemnation, though 
ſubject to many imperfections, might not 


on the whole be acceptable in the ſight of 


God; whether they do not poſſeſs vir- 


tues to which we are ſtrangers, though they 
might plead guilty to fins from which we 


are free; and whether their trials might not 


have been more ſevere, their opportunities 


of improvement leſs frequent, and their na- 
ture more prone to the temptations of 


paſſion. Forbearance, therefore, is eſſen- 


tially requiſite to teach us how to appre- 
ciate the character of a neighbour, and the 
value of a friend. Without forbearance, 
we are often in danger of being miſled by 
the prejudices of others, as well as our 
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own. We might injure the innocent, op- 
preſs the wretched, and turn from the 
complaints of poverty, and all for want of 


cultivating that heavenly virtue which 


would teach us * to FORBEAR one another 
e i love.” os 


Tur practice of Forbearance is as neceſ- 


 fary to our happineſs as it is to our duty, 


Could you ever hope to enjoy the bleſſings 
of Contentment, or the peace of Godlineſs, 
if every act of folly and indiſcretion were 


to provoke your rage, or excite your en- 


mity? No; the mind would be continually 
irritated with ſelfiſh miſeries and the idle 
vexations of pride. The life of man 


abounds with petty evils. Wherever he 
turns, he finds them thickly ſcattered in 


his way. They are the tares that ſpring 


up among his wheat, and cannot be ſepa- 


rated till the harveſt comes : but there are 
alfo a number of minor comforts, flowing 
from a thouſand different ſources ; and theſe 


taken together generally form the ſum of 


human happineſs and human miſery. The 


5 latter 


Ws 
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latter we might greatly improve, under the 
bleſſing of God and the diſcipline of his 
laws; and the former we might, in a great 

meaſure, repel with the weapons of chriſtian 
Fortitude, or ſuffer them hourly to invade 
our peace, and lead us, at length, the wil- 
ling ſlaves of fin, into wretchedneſs and 
guilt. - 4 1 


Bor from negligence and folly many 
ſeem fooliſhly to trifle with their fate. 
They think not of guarding againſt ſorrow, 
till the ſtorm of miſery threatens them with 
_ deſtruction ; and though ſurrounded with 
comforts, they idly repine for enjoyment, 
till ſome wonderful event of providence 
ſhall give them all that their ſoul deſires. 
For circumſtances that feldom occur, and 
ſituations that may never fall to their lot, 
they are ſometimes buſy, perhaps, in pre- 
paring themſelves ; but to the varied ſcene 
of good and evil that daily paſſes before 
them, they are ſtrangely inattentive. 
Have you not ſometimes grieved to ſee, in 
the common occurrences of domeſtic lite, 
Vol. II. * ä 
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the bleſſings of health and proſperity paſs 
away as it were unenjoyed, nay, almoft 
unperceived, or imbittered with a thouſand 
imaginary woes? Have you not felt the 
importance of chriſtian Forbearance, when 
you have beheld the moſt trifling provoca- 
tion kindle the ſpark of anger, or the rage of 
reſentment, between thoſe who ſhould be 
united by the ties of duty and affection ? 
4 And have you not pitied the diſtreſſes of 
= others, whoſe happineſs, whoſe peace and 
_ i} _ comforts were all facrificed to the caprices 
* of an irritable, peeviſh and tyrannical mind? 
If you have, let your example ſhew, that 
you have not been inſtrumental in aug- 
menting the ſufferings of a fellow- creature, 
but that you have by every means in your 
power endeavoured to relieve them. Let 
it prove, that while your profeſſion teaches 
you to admire the virtues of meekneſs, 
charity and Forbearance, you have not ne- 
glected to practiſe them. | 


Tus moſt predominant paſſion of the 
human mind, though differently modified, 
9 perhaps, 
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perhaps, is AMBITION ; or, in its moſt ex- 
tenſive ſenſe, the love of Po.] ]rw R. We are 
too apt to mind Fr high | things” and to 
neglect thoſe of lower degree. Yet very 
few from the bulk of mankind have ever 
an opportunity of diſplaying the wiſdom of 
a legiſlator, the magnanimity of a monarch, 
or the clemency of a conqueror. But ALL 
are called upon to practiſe Forbearance, and 
AI have ſufficient opportunities to ſhew 
whether their profeſſions of admiration are 
ſincere or not. It is a duty that extends 
to every order of men. It is practicable in 
every condition of life; in proſperity and 
adverſity, in fickneſs and in health. It be- 
hoves us all therefore to cultivate it with 
ardor, becauſe from every human being „we 
are aſſured, the exerciſe of it will 2 4 fre- 
quently required. 


Lan a recommend the duty of 
chriſtian Forbearance from the confidera- 
tion of its ſalutary influence on the mind, 
and human conduct in general. It is the 
peculiar happineſs of thoſe who walk in 
V 
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che paths of virtue, to find other incidental 
advantages beſide thoſe which they might 


have had more immediately in view. Every 


chriſtian duty has its kindred virtues, which 
like fo many graces generally attend it. 
The humble man is, for the moſt part, 
courteous, aftable and kind. To the tem- 
perate belong the bleſſings of induſtry, 


competence and health; and with For- 


| bearance are connected almoſt all the cha- 


rities that endear us to each other. Con- 


ſidered in its extenſive relation to other 
good qualities, I know not a greater per- 


fection of character. It is, indeed, the re- 
ſult of much diſcipline, and the fruit of 
many virtues. The man who poſſeſſes a 
truly chriſtian and forbearing ſpirit, muſt 


have acquired a conqueſt over every ſelfiſh 


and unruly paſſion. He muſt have often 
communed with his own heart, meditated on 


the various hiſtory of human frailties, and 


learnt to adore the mercies of God. Ex- 


perience muſt have taught him how ne- 


ceſſary it was to every ſocial comfort, and 


reflection muſt have impreſſed the Tame 


truth 
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that qualifies a man ſo well for communi- 
cating happineſs to others as chriſtian For- 
bearance. He has often opportunities, of 
adminiſtering comforts, and correcting er- 
rors of conduct, where the man of a moroſe 
diſpoſition would be ſhunned as an enemy. 
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truth deeply on his mind. Not only thoſe 


internal ſatisfactions which ariſe from the 


peace of godlineſs, and a conſcience void of 


offence, will be the reward of him who has 
learnt Forbearance, but the confidence and 
love of his fellow-creatures. To him will 
the friend reſort, who has ſuffered from the 


caprice of fortune, for conſolation and aſſiſt- 


ance. At a time when the proud man 
would tell the ſtory of his ruin with de- 
riſion, and the mere worldling would ſtand 
aloof, or load him with reproaches, he 
would endeavour to alleviate his woes, and 
learn, from the example of his Saviour, not 


odd to > break a bruiſed reed. wo 


1 Know not any endowment of the mind 


In his own family, little accidents and mis- 
fortunes will be anxiouſly concealed from 
rene ee 6 
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the knowledge of a domeſtic tyrant, and 
ſuch imperfections of temper and conduct 
as might have been eaſily corrected by con- 
fidence and kindneſs, will, under his in- 
auſpicious influence, grow up into habits of 
vice, ſupported and confirmed by cunning 


fal ſhood, and duplicity. By needleſs fee. 


rity, or the violence of paſſion, he is often 


kept a ſtranger to the real character of thoſe 
' whoſe minds he wiſhes to form, and whoſe 
happincſs is moſt dear to him. In ſhort, 
it is the man of a candid, gentle and for- 
bearing ſpirit only, that is permitted to ſee 
the human heart laboring under its frail- 
ties. To him the ſorrowing penitent will 
tell his griefs, and hope for pity and pro- 
tection; to him the unfortunate, and thoſe 
whoſe hearts are at variance with them 
{clves, perhaps, and all the world, will fly for 
comfort, as to a FATHER and a FRIEND, 


WovLD.you, then, bleſs others and be 
blefſed yourſelves ? would you extend your 
: knowledge of human nature, while you give 
ae laſt Freren to chriſtian virtue? and 
would 
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would you merit the gratitude and love of 
your fellow- creatures, by imitating the ex- 


ample of God himſelf? Learn to practiſt 
that Forbearance which the religion of 


Chriſt enjoins. 


Bur in enforcing the obligations of ſome 


particular virtues, at large, many will from 


ignorance, perverſeneſs, or concealed de- 


pravity, miſtake their nature. To the ex- 


erciſe of every duty, as well as to the enjoy- 


ment of every pleaſure, religion has fixed 


ſtated limits. Beyond theſe virtue loſes her 


dignity, and pleaſure its gratification. It 
may be proper therefore to ſtate ſomewhat 
particularly the nature and degree of that 


Forbearance which chriſtianity requires. 


be conſidered as allied to a tame acquieſ- 


cence of mind, proceeding from indolence of 
diſpoſition, or indifference to vice and error: 


nor muſt it be thought to ariſe wholly from 
that ſelfiſh baſeneſs, which might lead us to 
SS. com- 


FoRBEARANCE mult not by any means 
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compaund for the ſins of others in conſi- 
deration of our own. Equally remote is it 


from that hypocritical candor, and worldly 


compliance, which have no other object 


than that of intereſt, eaſe or gain. Chriſtian 


Forbearance is the genuine offspring of an 
hurable, peaceable and charitable diſpoſition. 
Though averſe to violence and contention, 
it is unwearied in well- doing; and though 
it diſpoſes us to make all due allowance for 
the natural infirmities of man, it never leads 
us to countenance the wilfulneſs of ſin. 
© We are to forbear one another, IN LovE, 


not from motives of lucre, or ſenſual indul- 


gence. Far from being an indolent, or in- 
active habitude of mind, it is continually 


exerting itſelf for our own good, and the 


benefit of others; in mortifying every un- 
ruly appetite, in ſubduing every ſelfiſh paſ- 
ſion, in adminiſtering the comforts of 
friendſhip, 1 in exhorting with meekneſs, and 
by every means in our power manifeſting 
0 GOOD-WILL to man.” 


FoR- 
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FoRBEARANCE, indeed, is the gracious 


and inviting form, under which the benevo- 


tence of a chriſtian is moſt effectually ex- 


tended. But would you have it more for- 


cibly illuſtrated, let me exhort you to ſtudy 


the character and conduct of our bleſſed 


Lord and Saviour. His whole life was an 
act of Forbearance, from the bigotry and rage 


that perſecuted his infancy, to the complica- 
tion of ignorance and obſtinacy, depravity 


and fraud, that oppoſed his divine miniſtry; 


from that, to the unrelenting cruelty that 
could ſcourge him with rods, and behold him 
expiring on the croſs : yet © he went about 

„doing good.” Though gentle, meek ang 


forbearing, you will remember, his was not 


an IN Ac T IVB life. He was continually ful- 


filling the will of his heavenly Father, and 
adminiſtering to the wants of man. Mani- 
fold were the errors which he corrected, 
many were the afflictions which he removed, 


and many were the bleſſings which he con- 


4 ferred. Through the gentleneſs of that wiſ- 
dom which 1 Is from aboye, and that divine 


4 8 benevolence 
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benevolence which was at once ACTIVE and 

FORBEARING, he was wonderfully adapted 
to make known the knowledge of falvation ; 
to preach the goſpel to the poor, to ſet 
the captive free, to heal the broken-heart- 
ed, and to comfort them that mourn. Learn, 
then, from the higheſt of all poſſible ex- 
amples, that chriſtian Forbearance is com- 
patible with all the active duties of life. 
Remember, that he who practiſed it in the 
divineſt manner, has required it of every 


one who profeſſeth to be his diſciple. 


Remember, alſo, that on the exerciſe 


of it depends, in an eminent degree, your 
own comforts, as well as the happineſs 
or others, the love of man, and the favor 
of God, NL 


_ Had it not been a virtue of the higheſt 
import, it wouid not have been derived 
from ſuch a variety of motives, nor enforced 
by ſuch awful ſanctions. With it are 
connected many of the moſt genuine fruits 
of the Holy Spirit; without it, I know 
not 
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not any chriſtian virtue that we can, prac- 


tiſe as we ought. To him, therefore, who 


neglects it, the remiſſion of fins, which 


comes only through the Forbearance of 


God, cannot be extended, and the bleſſed- 
neſs of heaven has been offered in vain. 
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SERMON VI. 


ON CARISTIAN FORTITUDE. 


-P HIL IPP. iv. 13. 


F can do all things thugs Chriſt which 
| frrengtheneth m mes. 


T ſhould ſeem that few, if any, of the 
churches, which the great apoſtle of 
the Gentiles formed, gave him more com- 
fort and ſatisfaction than that of Philippi. 
Their piety was fervent, ſteady and fin- 


cere; he had reaſon, therefore, to thank 


© God upon every remembrance of them,” 


not only for the ſucceſs of his miniſtry, 
but for the gratitude and affection with 


5 whic ch they relieved his diſtreſſes. In the 
5 begin- 
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* beginning of the goſpel,” * when he de- 
parted from Macedonia, they were the 
only church, he informs us, that commu- 
nicated with him, „as concerning giving 
* and receiving.” The cauſe of this epiſ- 
tle was to exhort them to conſtancy and 
perſeverance in every chriſtian duty, to 
guard them againſt falſe teachers, and to 
thank them for their liberality. 


You 4 not be told perhaps that the 
holy apoſtle, after all his toils and dangers, 
was at this time a priſoner at Rome. His 
faithful and affectionate diſciples at Phi- 
lippi felt for the diſtreſſes of their venera- 
ble maſter, and by their active benevolence 
were anxious to relieve them. Supplies 
were ſent him, accompanied, we might ſup- 
poſe, with expreſſions of the ſincereſt con- 
dolence, and the moſt affectionate ſorrow. 


IT was an occaſion, indeed, that might 
have powerfully excited thoſe notions; in 
the minds of men leſs virtuous and humane 


* * Philip, iv. 15. 


than | 
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than the people of Philippi. He that had 


corrected their errors and helped their in- 
firmities; he that had preached to them, 
with ſuch diſintereſted zeal, the goſpel of 
peace; that had ſoothed their ſorrows, 
taught them the principles of divine love, 
and opened to their minds the glorious 
proſpect of immortality ; after all © his 
labor of love, when he had borne the 
heat and burden of the day, and when he 
was * ſuch a one as Paul the aged,” was 
now torn from his beloved diſciples, and 
| doomed to the wretched ſtate of a poor 
and helpleſs captive. But they were 
ſtrangers to the dignity of his virtue, and 
the principles of his happineſs, if they 
thought that the accumulated miſeries of 
age, poverty and impriſonment could over- 
whelm him with ſorrow, or deprive him 
of comfort. He had learned in whatſoever 
ſtate he was therewith to be content. IT. 
* know,” ſays the venerable apoſtle, © both 
66 how to be abaſed and how to abound; eyery 
« where, and in all things J am inſtructed, 
both to be ful and to be hungry, both 
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to abound and to ſuffer need.” © I can 
& do all things,” continues he, through 
** Chriſt who ſtrengtheneth me.. 


THis complacent dignity, this calm and 
invincible Fortitude, which he derived from 
the precepts and example of his divine 
Maſter, was the broad ſhield that protected 
him againſt every worldly danger and ca- 
lamity. Though all around him was cruel- 


ty and oppreſſion, bigotry and rage, yet he 


could retire into his own boſon, as into an 


impregnable fortreſs, that defied the aſſaults 
of miſery, as the rock repels the waves of 


the ſea. So far was he from being op- 
preſſed with the calamities of life, that 


he could convert them into a cauſe of 


triumph ; and ſo far was he from being 
enthralled by ſuch temptations as have 
the greateſt influence over the human heart; 
that he could rejoice in them, as opportu- 
nities to prove his virtue. 


| In this varied ſcene of good and evil, 
where we are expoſed to a thoufand dan- 
gers; 
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gers, and liable to ſuffer from a thouſand 

frailties, ſome ſhare of that ſteady Forti- 
| tude, which ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed the 
great apoſtle, is neceſſary for every human 


being. Few of us, I hope, will ever have 
half the calamities to encounter that at- 
tended him during his miniſtry on earth; 


but yet there is no rank, or condition, with- 
out its trials and temptations. Let them 
come in what ſhape they will, Fortitude 
is neceſſary to enable us to cox R, or 
* ENDURE. It is the principle that invigo- 
rates the ſoul when wearied with ſorrow, and 
that renders the diſcipline of life a needful, 


but falutary exerciſe of its powers. In 


proſperity, it is neceſſary to ſecure us 
againſt the blandiſhments of pleaſure and 
the allurements of vice; in adverſity, it is 
equally neceſſary to ſilence the murmurs of 
diſcontent, and to prevent us from ſinking f 
under the preſſure of calamity. In every 
ſituation, it gives us dignity of conduct, and 5 


ſtability of character, 


Yor. II. 
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I. 300 
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Goop reſolutions, virtuous principles, 
and amiable diſpoſitions will be of little 
benefit, without a conſiderable ſhare of 
Fortitude to animate, to ſtrengthen and to 
guard them. Yet, this divine principle, 
which is the very ſoul of virtue and the 
ſafeguard of innocence, is but little culti- 
vated and leſs practiſed. An yielding ſen- 
ſibility that admits all impreſſions, a diſ- 
poſition to cheriſh ſorrow, and a fondneſs 
for complaint, might be conſidered among 
the variety of cauſes that undermine our 
virtue and diſturb our happineſs. 


Many have not ſufficient ſtrength of 
mind to reſiſt the petty provocations to evil, 
that daily occur in their warfare with the 
world. For want of that fortitude which 
is neceflary to obtain a conqueſt over our- 
ſelves, what repeated vexations continually | 
ariſe ! Vanity is frequently diſappointed, 
and pride is hourly mortified or enraged. 
The ſocial duties, perhaps, might be ful- 


filled, while they demand no abridgment of 
4 Cl _ pleaſure 
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pleaſure, and little energy of mind ; there 
are few that will not ſupport, with ſome 
degree of credit, the character of friend- 
ſhip, when no diſtreſs requires aſſiſtance, 
and no misfortune claims a participation of 
woe; but ſhould ſome trying emergence 
call for the exertign of every benevolent 
affection, and the Kerifce of ſome degree 
of eaſe, the love of many will wax cold, 
* and they will grow weary in well-do- 
* ing.” Not to dwell on the more ar- 
duous trials of Fortitude, to which we 
might be expoſed, it may be remarked, that 
men are often negligent in beſtowing that 
friendly admonition, or wholeſome reproof, 
which is neceſſary to check the progreſs of 
evil, within the ſphere of their own pecu- 
Har authority. Every relative duty of life, 
indeed, is occaſionally omitted, or tranſ- 
greſſed, not ſo much from any natural de- 
pravity of heart, as from a certain weak- 
neſs, or indolence of mind, which content- 
edly acknowledges the reaſonableneſs of vir- 
tue ; but tamely ſhrinks from the practice 
of it, A parent will often ſuffer evil ha- 
i E 
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bits to fix upon his child, not becauſe lie 
wants affection, or is indifferent to his 
welfare; but becauſe the exerciſe of that 
diſcipline, which is neceſſary to correct the 
frailties and perverſeneſs of nature, is at- 
tended with ſome _ of pain. 


THERE 1s ſcarcely a fingle virtue that 
does not require ſome portion of Fortitude 
to give it vigor and effect. Some facrifice 
of pleaſure or tranquillity, of profit or 
of eaſe, muſt frequently be made, if we 
wiſh to do good to others, or to benefit our- 
ſelves. If we have no ſteady principle of 
action in our own boſoms, no ſtrength of 
ſoul that enables us to reject the paltry 
gratifications of indolence and ſelf-love, 
we ſhall not only be ſtrangers to the more 
diſtinguiſhed virtues of humanity, but ſoon 
become flaves to every temptation that 
ſprings from ſenſuality, and every vice that. 
ariſes from ſinful indulgence. 


Yau there are occaſions on which duty 
and inclination, vice and virtue, might ap- 


9 83 pear 
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h pear to have the ſame object in view, and 
= purſue it, apparently, by the fame means. 
K He muſt be a novice in the ſtudy of hu- 
I] man nature, who believes that dvery..good. 
action proceeds from rectitude of principle, 
or virtuous diſpoſitions. One will be ge- 
nerous from motives of chriſtian benevo- 
lence, another from mere oſtentation. One 
will be forbearing in his conduct from true 
meekneſs and gentleneſs of heart, another 
from indolence, or inſenſibility. Some will 
ſupport calamity with the dignity of chriſ- 
tian patience, o others would claim the ſame 
merit by diſguiſing a mind that never feels 
at all. Take from the motives of human 
actions vanity, ſelfiſhneſs and the applauſe. 
of the world, and half the ſpecious vir- 
tues that dazzle before our eyes, would 
vaniſh, like the meteors of the night at the: 

| 1 of morn. 


Bur motives thus corrupt, inconſtant : \ 
and capricious, muſt neceſſarily be produc- : _ 
tive of the greateſt inconſiſtency of con- 
duct; and hence it is not uncommon for 
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the man, who obtains the reputation of 


general kindneſs and good-nature abroad, 
to be wicked, tyrannical and moroſe at 


home. There is nothing can empower us 


to throw off this bondage of fin but chriſ- 


tian Fortitude ; nothing but this can ena- 


ble us to act from ſuch motives as are 
worthy of immortal creatures ; or produce 


a conduct that ſhall be virtuous, rational 


and ſteady. A principle, therefore, that 


is neceſſary to guard us againſt all tempta- 


tion, and ſupport us under every calamity 3 1 


that gives life and energy to virtuous re- 
ſolutions, and diſarms vice of all power to 
hurt us, it behoves us to cultivate With 
ardor, and i improve with diligence. 


is endeavouring to as this, the holy 


apoſtle, whoſe Fortitude was invincible, 


he who had often endured wearineſs and 
painfulneſs, watchings and faſtings, hun- 


ger and thirſt; he who had been ſhip- 
wrecked, ſcourged, and, in his old age, 


was now in priſon, will direct us to the 


true ſource, from which all real greatneſs 


of 
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of ſoul muſt proceed; for when he inform- 
ed the Philippians that he © could do all 
things, he immediately adds the prin- 
ciple that enabled him thus to po, to s8UF- 
FER, and to DIE—it was © through CHRIST 
*« who ſtrengthened =_ 


Woul p you then acquire that Fortitude 
which animates hope and ſubdues fear, be 
aſſured it muſt be founded on a ſtedfaſt and 
lively faith in the glorious truths of the 

goſpel. This is the only true ſource of 
that magnanimity which teaches us, under 
- every calamity, Fl to poſſeſs our ſouls in 
1. 46 patience ; and, under every temptation, 
enables us © to overcome the world.“ 


Bur the Fortitude with which a chriſ- 
tian's mind is armed, widely differs from 
that boiſterous courage, which is derived 
from the mere animal conſtitution, the 
fantaſtic principles of worldly honor, or 
the corrupt biaſſes of pride. Equally re- 
mote is it from that ferocious dignity which 
actuated a Roman 8 ſoul. Actions that 
L 4 were 
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were formerly ſuppoſed to aggrandize the 
mind, ſerve only to fill the boſom of a 
chriſtian with pity or abhorrence. The 
divine Fortitude which he glories in is 
made manifeſt in ſuffering, as well as act- 
ing. That temerity which hurries many 


into unneceſſary dangers, and that cowardice 


which makes others ſhrink from the ſcene 
of trial, he regards with equal diſapproba- 


tion. The light and capricious motives 


that govern the mere worldling, who is a 
hero in PROSPERITY, and a coward in 
ADVERSITY, affect him not. Provided 
he can ſecure © a conſcience void of of- 


« fence,” neither the cenſure nor the ap- 


plauſe of men will alter his conduct. 


In order to acquire this firmneſs and ſta- 


| bility of character, he deeply impreſſes his 


mind with the true ſenſe of what he is; the 
heir of immortality, the probationary child 
of diſcipline, acting under the ſuperintend- 


ance of that awful Being whoſe favor will 
exalt him to the glorious ſociety of angels 
and archangels, and whoſe * ſtretched out 


66 arm, 
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& arm,” would reach him, in the hour of 
death, though“ the mountains were to fall 
* on him, and the hills were to cover him.” 


» 


FuLLy perſuaded of this, will he not 
run the race that was ſet before him with 
patience ? will he ſuffer the temptations of 
the world to allure him from his courſe, 


or will he fink under thoſe ſorrows, which 


hereafter ſhall be no more remembered than 
the idle terrors of a dream? No; through 
the mediation of his bleſſed Lord and Sa- 


viour, who ſtrengtheneth him, he will be 


able to po and to SUFFER all things.” 


Y 


Bor in order to poſſeſs a virtue, 


whoſe operation is ſo powerful and exten- 


five throughout the whole ſyſtem of life, 
we muſt have the moſt unbounded truſt 
and confidence in the truth of God's holy 


word. It muſt not be a tame acquieſcence, 


or ignorant belief ; but it muſt be that live- 


ly faith, which the apoſtle beautifully calls 

the anchor of the ſoul,” and ** which is - 

© both ſure and ſtedfaſt. The man whoſe 
: religion 
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religion is only half formed, or whoſe mind 
is poiſoned with the vanities of ſcepticiſm, 
can never hope to be ſhielded againſt 
temptation, or calamity, by any of that 
Fortitude which confers dignity and fafety 
on a chriſtian. He will be conſtantly en- 
tangled with petty difficulties, always vul- 
nerable and often wretched ; but he who 
acts from ſome fixed principles and ſtrength 
of ſoul, is manly and conſiſtent in his con- 
duct. He will ſee his path while others 
are ſurrounded with darkneſs, and the ran- 
dom dart that . pierces them through with C 
*«« many ſorrows,” will pa by him with- 
out inflicting a wound. On ſuch a cha- 
rater you may rely with confidence, and 
will ſeldom have cauſe to complain of the 
LITTLE vices and vexations that ariſe from 
fickleneſs and Caprice. 


Hers the: wi who, for want of that 
Fortitude which ſprings from religion, falls 
into the wretched ſtate of what the ſcrip- 
tures call © a doubtful mind,” is often 

held in uſpenle between oppoſing princi- 
| * 
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ples of conduct. Sometimes he leans to 
the world, and ſometimes is afraid of of- 
fending God. Sometimes he doubts whe- 
ther the pleaſure of ſinning might not be 
an adequate recompence for the puniſhment 
of it, and always waits for the prepon- 
derating motives of appetite and paſſion to 
determine his conduct. Such a man nei- 
ther admits the law of God, nor is a law 


unto himſelf. He is a wretched, irreſo- 


lute being, in danger from every tempta- 
tion that meets him, and oppreſſed with 


every trifling calamity that befals him; in 
his actions, therefore, we neither expect 
to ſee either dignity, conſiſtency or virtue. 


He might occaſionally diſcover ſome good- 
[neſs ; but it will always be unſteady and 
capricious. It will be like the goodneſs 


of Ephraim and Judah, which the prophet | 


elegantly compared to © a morning cloud 
and the early dew.” 


WHENCE is it that vice and diſorder of 


every kind abounds in human ſociety ? It 
is not becauſe men do not KNow their 
7 duty, 
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duty, but becauſe they want Fortitude to 
PRACTISE it, While the world offers no 

temptations, indeed, they can proceed in 
the paths of virtue; if viIx Tur it may be 
called; when the evil days are come, in 
which they find no pleaſure, they can diſ- 
cover the folly and condemn the diſſipation 


{ 


of youth; and when the hour of death is 


at hand, they feel and acknowledge the 


importance of piety and prayer. On all 


_ occafions, and at every ſeaſon of life, man 


is diſpoſed to be virtuous, except at thoſe 


particular periods, when the duties peculiar 


to his ſtation are practicable, and the proot 


of his obedience 1 18 required. 


Turs tardy knowledge and theſe lag- 


ging reſolutions, which are not formed till 
the hour of trial is paſt, can proceed only 
from a feebleneſs and depravity of mind, 
diſpoſed at all times to liſten to the calls 


of paſſion, rather than to the voice of rea- 
fon and the commands of God. Thus are 


many held in a ſtate of wretched bondage 
to the world, and paſs away their lives in 


the 
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the ſervitude of ſin. But yet nothing is 


wanting to diſſolve the charm but chriſtian 
Fortitude. That would enable them to 


*acquit themſelves like men.” That would 
clear away thoſe miſts of ignorance and 
error which render life, INDEED, “a vale of 
* darkneſs and ſhadow of death; and that 
alone would enable us to do all things 
through our Lord and Saviour,” by giv- 
ing us a bright and Ready proſpect of the 
5 glory which 1 IS immortal. 


Lr me exhort you, therefore, to cul- 


tivate and practiſe a virtue, with which 


every intellectual excellence is connected, 
and on which almoſt every other virtue de- 


pends ; a virtue which. is, perhaps, of all 
others the moſt neceſſary for this our pro- 
bationary ſtate, and which is the ſource of 
' happineſs, as well as the ſafeguard of in- 


nocence. 


Bur it may be neceſſary to diſtinguiſh 
that Fortitude which animates and ſup- 
ports a a chriſtian $ foul, from that which 


the 
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the mere man of the world might poſſeſs. 
They are very different in their cauſes, their 
mode and extent of operation. The for- 
mer proceeds, chiefly, from the fear of 
God, an habitual reverence of his divine 
laws, and the moſt unbounded confidence 
in his mercy and his truth. The latter ge- 
nerally ariſes from conſtitution, is increaſed 
by pride, and for the moſt part directed by 
what is called honor. It's ſphere of action 
therefore is not very extenſive. To main- 

| tain a ſort of tranquillity in the midſt of 
danger, not to be affected by the common 
calamities of life, and to meet death with 
indifference, or at leaſt without betraying 5 
fear, are the principal characteriſtics of 
worldly Fortitude. But the Fortitude of 
a chriſtian takes a far more extenſive 
range. In fighting the good fight of 
faith, he is expoſed to much greater ills. 
Many enemies will aſſail him beſide the 
fear of danger, of poverty and death; but 
he conſiders none more formidable, per- 
haps, than his own HEART. He dreads 
the loſs of innocence and the diſpleaſure of 
5 God, 


God, much more than the man of honor 
and of courage, can dread the ſhame of 
cowardice, or the ſcorn of the world. He 
is therefore always active in reſiſting temp- 
tation, in mortifying thoſe evil diſpoſitions 
that otherwiſe might ſoon get dominion 
over him; in ſubduing the paſſions to the 
government of reaſon; in correcting the in- 
firmities of his own temper; in bearing 
with thoſe of others, and ſubmitting to 
many inconveniencies, and, perhaps, re- 
proaches, in order to do them good. 


Tux chriſtian's Fortitude, therefore, is 
connected with every duty of life; the 


worldling's little more than animal courage, 


modified by pride and the caprice of men 


So far is Fortitude of this deſcription from 


being related to the more eſtimable virtues 


of humanity, that a man may be impious, 
cruel and oppreſſive, falſe, proud and ty- 


rannical, at once both prodigal and rapa- 
cious, and yet poſſeſs it in its fulleſt ex- 


tent. 


BESIDE 
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Bes1De this ſtriking difference between 
the Fortitude of a chriſtian and that of the 
world, the one is often turbulent and fluc- 
tuating, often engaged in acts of violence 
and blood; the other is calm and ſteady, 
and always directed to ſome good. The 
one is frequently hoſtile, imperious and 
overbearing, the other is friendly and hum- 
ble, gracious and benevolent. 


BETWEEN principles ſo widely different, 
it behoves us to make the moſt careful diſ- 
tinction. There is a ſpecies of Fortitude 
which might ſerve to ſtrengthen the moſt 
brutal diſpoſitions of the mind ; but chriſ- 
tian Fortitude is calculated to correct what- 
ever might be harſh and ſevere in our con- 
duct, as well as to give dignity and force 
to every thing charitable and kind. So 
far is it from inſpiring us with ſtoical 
apathy, or pride, and raiſing us above all 

human concerns, that it enables us to ſhare 
in them with greater intereſt and advan- 


tage. It ſtrengthens what is weak, and 


a 
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ſupports what is already ſtrong. It checks 
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all raſh preſumption, and yet encourages 
us “to rejoice in hope.” In ſhort, un- 

der every difficulty and danger, it arms 
us with the ſhield of faith and ©& the 
helmet of falvation,” and renders the va- 
rious ills of life our glory and not our 
— | 


IN cultivating this divine virtue, which 
enables us thus “ to do all things through 
{ __— Chriſt who ſtrengtheneth us, let us be 
earneſt, and ſincere. That you might not 
form any miſtaken opinion concerning it, | 
learn to guard yourſelves equally againſt 50 f 
that impoſing ſoftneſs and feebleneſs of 
mind, which is generally produced by in- 
dolence and indulgence, or the pleaſing 
deluſions of an active, but unreſtrained 
imagination; that dull indifference, or 
churliſh apathy, which ſelf-love might 
dignify with the name of virtue; and that 
temerity of conduct and obſtinacy of reſo- 
lution, which admit not of guidance, re- 
flection or controul; but which have not- 
withſtanding been miſtaken for Fortitude. 
TL 8 RE N 
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REMEMBER, alſo, that you are not to 
wait for the exerciſe of this great virtue till 
ſome ſtrange emergence, or uncommon 
trial ſhall ariſe; for if you do, you moſt 
aſſuredly will fail. Fortitude, like every 
other virtue, muſt be cheriſhed by habit, 
and improved by diſcipline. If, therefore, 
you would wiſh, like the holy apoſtle, 
* to do ALL things,” you muſt begin by 
learning to do common things. Daily, 
and almoſt hourly, you will find occaſion 
for the exertion of chriſtian Fortitude. 
When no danger threatens, and no tempta- 
tion is near, when no misfortune calls for 
reſignation, no ſufferings of the body re- 
quire patience, and no conflicts of the mind 
demand the ſoul's exertion, let it be em- 
ployed in overcoming that ſlothful and 
ſelfiſh indulgence, into which men of every 
deſcription are ſo apt to fall. Let it with- 
draw your attention from trifling concerns, 
and direct it to thoſe important objects, 
with which human life will always abound. 
Let it teach you the ineſtimable value of 
time, and direct you to employ every mo- 
ment 
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ment of it properly. Let it break through 


the charms of indolence and eaſe, and ena- 
ble you to enlarge the underſtanding, or 
improve the heart. Let it never ſuffer the 
canker of idleneſs to infect your minds; 
but let it at all times teach you to watch 
for your own ſafety, or to promote the 
welfare of others. Then, although it may 
be our fate, in this ſcene of trial, to ſuffer 
according to the will of God; yet, like the 
venerable Paul, we might even take plea- 
ſure in our diſtreſſes, and at all times, 
commit the keeping of our ſouls to Him 
in well-doing, as unto a faithful Creator. 
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SERMON VIII. 


On THE oK E or CHRIS T. 


Mr Xt 30+ --- 
For my yoke is eaſy, and my burden is light. 


A. MONG. the inferior excellencies of 


the holy goſpel, we may rank the 
many chaſte and beautiful metaphors with 
which it abounds. Under the familiar ex- 


preſſions of the ſower and the ſhepherd, 


the ſheepfold and the vine, our Lord illuſ- 
trated the moſt important truths, and 
taught the moſt eſſential duties. Far from 
attempting any unnatural diſplay of learn- 
ing, or of art, in addrefling himſelf to the 


> is; multi- 
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multitudes that thronged to hear him, he 
ſelected ſuch images as were familiar to 
every one's mind; and by theſe means ad- 
miniſtered his doctrines in a more pleaſing 
form, and conveyed his inſtructions with 
greater effect. 


In the verſes preceding the text, he in- 
vited men to become his diſciples, in the 
moſt gracious and condeſcending manner. 
Without openly arraigning any eſtabliſhed 
ſyſtem, or corrupt practice, he only aſſert- 
ed that © his yoke was eaſy, and His bur- 
« den * Ree 


Tur figure was admirably adapted to | 
the occaſion, and was at the ſame time, 
forcible and plain. The Jews, when they 
reflected on the miſeries of captivity, when 
they conſidered the oppreſſion of the Ro- 
mans, the ſpiritual pride of the Rabbis, 
and the intolerable burden of laws, tradi- 
tions and ceremonies which the Phariſees 
had laid on their necks, muſt have felt and 
underſtood the metaphor of a YOKE in its 
3 full 
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full force. Such, however, was our Sa- 
viour's uſe of it, that it could not have 
offended any. Vet it muſt have awakened 
their attention, and, poſſibly, might have 
led them, by a ſeries of reflections, to the 
moſt uſeful meditation. It was a proof 
that the heavenly Meſſiah meant to be the 
friend of man, and afforded an inſtance of his 
wiſdom, his gentleneſs and love. He did 
not declare that his laws impoſed no reſtraint. 
He ſpoke only comparatively; for the advan- 
tage and neceſſity of ſubmitting to the vox, 
in ſome ſenſe or other, is manifeſt through- 
out the works of creation. The plant re- 
quires a conſiderable degree of culture be- 
fore it reaches the perfection of its nature, 
and the luxuriance of the vineyard muſt 
be reſtrained by the pruning- hook, or its 
fruits will neither be rich nor abundant. 
The earth muſt be broken with the plough- 
ſhare and the harrow before the harveſt can 
be reaped, and till the beaſt of the field is 
tamed to obedience, he is wild, untracta- 
ble and uſeleſs. Equally neceſſary fer the 
improvement of the human heart, is the 
M 4 YOKE 
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YOKE of the goſpel, or the laws and diſci- 
pline of religion. Were every paſſion per- 
. mitted to ſeek its gratification without con- 
troul, were every with that promiſes plea- 
ſare, cheriſhed in the boſom, and ſuffered 
to expand itſelf into action without re- 
ſtraint, the minds of men would reſemble 

a neglected vineyard, or a barren waſte. 


Tye neceſſity of government and ſub- 
jection, therefore, being admitted, let us 
examine with what propriety it can be aſ- 
ſerted, that the vox x of chriſtianity is eaſy, 
and its burden light. 


WHEN we one the great variety of 
ceremonies which the Mofaic law required, 

the numerous faſts and feſtivals, the length 
of their duration, and the conſequent ex- 
pence and inconvenience of them ; when 
we reflect alſo on the various forms of pu- 
rification, the different kinds of ſacrifices 
that were enjoined, and the increaſing 
weight of offerings and atonements; we 
cannot hefitate a moment to pronounce the 
YOKE 
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YOKE of Chriſt comparatively eaſy, with 
regard to theſe and other ex ternal burdens. 
It would be no lefs fo, if the pure and 
ſimple inſtitutions of the goſpel were con- 
traſted with the pomp and ſolemnity, the 
ſhameful extortions and wicked deluſions, 
of Pagan prieſthood. 


Bur independent of the advantages which 
chriſtianity may derive from a compariſon 
with every imperfect and corrupt ſyſtem, 
it will be found, that the law of our bleſſed 
Redeemer, when duly conſidered, is, in 
itſelf eaſy, and the burden which he lays 
upon us is light. For what does it 
require of us? In order to fatisfy our- 
ſelves in this particular, let us not re- 
ceive, With blind ſubmiſſion, and obſtinate 
ignorance, the ſyſtems of vain, fallible, in- 
tereſted or corrupt men; but let the holy 
goſpel ſpeak for itſelf. Let our under- 
ſtanding be enlightened, and our hearts 
improved, by that plainneſs and ſimplicity 
of inſtruction, which could ſpeak intelli- 
gibly © to all that nad ears to hear, and 
f Ds which 
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; which revealed the words of eternal truth 
© to babes.” 


Ir will be found, by every impartial 
enquirer, that chriſtianity only enjoins the 
practice of thoſe virtues which have a ten- 
dency to promote our own happineſs, as 

well as the happineſs of mankind in gene- 
ral, and bids us abſtain from ſuch vices 
and pleaſures as have a direct tendency to 
miſery and guilt. This is the leading prin- 
ciple of chriſtian morality ; and to render 
It effectual, we are directed to meditate 
often on the wiſdom and goodneſs of God; 
not to forget that we are mere {ojourners 
here, and frequently to pour out our ſouls 
to Him in prayer and ſupplication, or in 
bymns of thankſgiving and praiſe. 


By theſe exerciſes of piety, the mind is 
formed to diſpoſitions of peace and bene-- 
volence. We are daily taught the leſſon 
of gratitude by the benefits and bleſſings 
which the Almighty is continually ſhower- 
ing on us; we learn humility from the 
- grandeur 
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grandeur and the power, which the works 
of his hands declare, from our own weak 
neſs and the probationary ſcene of human 
life. Nor are the duties of charity, for- 
bearance and compaſſion, leſs effectually 
promoted, by meditations on the mercies 
of God, and the example of our Lord and 
Saviour. 


REeL1G10N, therefore, by cheriſhing 
theſe pious diſpoſitions in the ſoul, teaches 
us to extend their benign influence to our 
fellow- creatures. The heart, warmed with 
the calm emotions of chriſtian piety, learns 
to unite our duty to God with our duty to 
man; and while it contemplates the ob- 
ject of infinite goodneſs and infinite perfec- 
tion, e ſtrives to imitate it. 


. the boundaries of his duty, the 
chriſtian may enjoy the higheſt grati- 
fications and the mott exalted pleaſures. 
Though the preſent life be a ſchool of diſ- 
cCipline and ſcene of trial, yet a thouſand 
ho. 5 . com- 
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comforts will ſpring up before him, which 
he only can truly reliſh, and juſtly value. 
He will drink largely of the rich ſtream of 
divine benevolence, that refreſhes with- 
out intoxication, and ** uſe the things of 
this world without abuſing them.” 


To circumſcribe our conduct, therefore, 
and regulate our enjoyments by the dic- 
tates of that wiſdom which is from above; 
to govern our actions from a regard to our 
own happineſs, and the welfare of others, 
is ſurely to ſubmit to“ a YOKE that is 


= caly, and a burden that i 18 light.” 


CoUuLD it be proved, adi, that chriſ- 
tianity requires a life of continual mortifi- 
cation; could it be ſaid, with truth, that, 
while ſhe enjoins a courſe of active bene- 


volence, as moſt pleaſing to God and moſt 
advantageous to man, ſhe condemns us to 
the gloomy ſolitude of the cloyſter or the 
cell; could it be thought, that vows of 
celibacy, the worſhipping of images, and 
the idle pagrantsy of proceſſions, were ne- 


ceſſary 
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ceſſary to ſalvation; or were it poſſible to 
believe, that inſtead of reſignation, chear- 


fulneſs and contentment, moroſeneſs, 


bigotry and ſuperſtition were neceſſary to 


the character of a chriſtian, then, indeed, 
our Lord could not have faid that “ his 
* YOKE was eaſy, or his burden light.” 


Bor does any one think himſelf oppreſſ- 


ed, becauſe he is required to exerciſe the 


mild duties of humility, forbearance and 
brotherly love ?—I pity and lament the 
depravity of his heart. Is any one ag- 


grieved becauſe he is required to forgive 


injuries, to refrain from evil-ſpeaking, to 


live in habits of charity, and cultivate the 


virtues of godly ſincerity and truth? Let 


him not murmur at the law of his bleſſed 
Redeemer, but let him deeply bewail, and 
ſtudy to correct, the infirmities of his nature. 


Or does the man of buſineſs, or of pleaſure, : 
think it burdenſome to dedicate one day in 
ſeven to his Maker? Is it a YokE to © enter 


into his gates with thankſgiving, and into 


his courts with praiſe ?” Is it a burden for 
, him 
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him to make known his wants and offer up 
his prayers in private to the Lord of all 
nature, or join with others in acts of pub- 
lic worſhip and adoration? — We might 
grieve for his inſenſibility, and tremble for 
his ingratitude. 


YET theſe are the principal duties which 
the law of Chrift requires; a law fo far 
1 from laying any reſtraint on a being capa- 
ble of acting agreeably to the dictates of 

reaſon, and of purſuing the perfection of 

his nature, that it would be the voluntary 

and invariable rule of his conduct. 333 

were the ſpirits of juſt men made perfect, 
doomed, for a while, to ſojourn once more 

in this vale of darkneſs, they would derive 
their pleaſures from fulfilling the precepts, 


and imitating the example of the Saviour of 
the world. 
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Bur in recommending the obligations 
of virtue and religion to mere mortals, we 
muſt deſcend from the pleaſing contempla- 
- tion of what supERIOR beings would do, 
and 
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fe of diſcipline, and expoſed to a thouſand 


ture pain ; ſenſual gratifications that quicka 
ly die away, and leave a ſting behind; 


virtue; all theſe will occaſionally exert 


„ walk ſoberly.“ 
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and conſider ourſelves at preſent as frail, 
imperfect creatures, laboring through a 


temptations, at which, in a more exalted 
ſtate, we might ſmile with ſuch indiffe- 
rence as we do at the toys of infancy ; but 
which are notwithſtanding powerful enough 
to pleaſe, and often to enthral a mere e child 


of duſt. 


PRESENT pleaſure at the hazard of fu- 


worldly purſuits, that always lead to vanity 
and vexation, and often to miſery and guilt ; | 
ſhadowy appearances of bliſs that tempt us, 


perhaps, under the forms of innocence and 


their influence on us to make us throw off 
that YokKE which was neceflary to reſtraig 
the ardor of the paſſions, to check the pre- 
Cipitancy of our courſe, and teach us © to 
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WIRE we, indeed, to meet with no 
difficulties in running the race that is ſet 
before us, we could claim no reward for 
running it with patience ; and were there 
no allurements to entice us from our way, 
we ſhould all arrive at the end of our jour 

ney, without incurring the imputation of 
guilt, perhaps, but, at the ſame time, without 


being able to produce any teſtimony of our 
1 fortitude, integrity or diligence. Tempta- 
| ; tions, therefore, are neceſſary to conſtitute = 
| u life of diſcipline, and furniſh the ſoul ? 
with proper opportunities of exerting her | 
powers. It was one great object with our 
bleſſed Lord to teach us how to guard 
againſt theſe aſſailers of our innocence, or 

by what means we might learn to over- 

come them. In order to accompliſh an 

end ſo important, he does not withdraw us 
from every pleaſure, or ſhut up our hearts 
3 to every enjoyment. He only witholds 

" ſome gratifications from us, that he might 
A . confer others on us, of a purer nature and 
2 more exalted degree. ; 
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To reſiſt the ſolicitation of ſenſual appe- 
tites, to hear with indifference the calls of 
worldly ambition, and to reject at all times, 
with chriſtian fortitude, the offers of va- 


nity and pride, may coſt us a ſtruggle, and 


that a painful one. The' beſt of human 
beings, perhaps, will on ſome particular 
occaſions, be diſpoſed to conſider the law 


of Chriſt as a vokk, and the ſtrict obedi- 
ence of its laws as a burden ; but yet, in 


the hour of reflection, he will always be 


ready to confeſs, that the former © is eaſy, 
and the latter light.” For let us con- 
traſt the ſatisfactions of the man who 
throws off the yoke of chriſtianity, with his 
who willingly ſubmits to it. Will the 
mere worldling be free from all reſtraint, 
becauſe he rejects the needful diſcipline of 
heaven? Will he have no maſter to ex- 
« erciſe dominion over him,” becauſe he 


hears not the word of his Lord and Re- 
deemer ? Be aſſured he will; and one (per- 


haps many) whoſe authority will, in the 


end, prove far more painful and oppreſſive. 


See the votary of pleaſure begin the wild 
career 


Vor. II. | N 
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career of life, without acknowledging any 
guidance or controul but his own paſſions. 
Perhaps, we muſt make ſome allowance 
for the modifications of faſhion, and the 
influence of that fantaſtic principle, which 
is now generally underſtood, but ſhame- 
fully expreſſed, by the term — Hoxo. 
, Behold him furniſhed by the bounty of 
pProvidence with every bleſſing that human 
nature can enjoy, except that moſt valua- 
ble of all bleflings, „a wiſe and under- 
« ſtanding heart.” Poſſeſſing a plentiful 
fortune, health, ſpirits and ſenſibility, he 
throws himſelf on the world, as the free 
child of nature, and graſps at every plea- 
ſure within his reach. He thinks not from 
whence he came, he cares not whither he 

is going, nor ever looks up, with grati- 
tude, or reverence, to that all-gracious Be- 


ing who is his Father and his God. 


x 'Twitr not purſue a character of this 
& . deſcription from exceſs of pleaſure and of 
* folly to exceſs of miſery and contempt; 
from the brothel, the gaming- table and the 
Lens, race- 
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race-ground, to diſeaſe and ſhame, to ruin 
and diſhonor. I will not deſcribe ſcenes 
which really exiſt, but which the imagina- 
tion ſickens at, and from which a virtuous 
mind muſt ſhrink with horror ; nor could 
the powerof language delineate the ſufferings 
of guilty PRIDE reduced to POVERTY; the 
painful mortifications that are felt at every 
downfal, and the woeful experience of mi- 
ſery, without the conſolations of inno- 
cence ; till the ſcene that commenced with 
folly, cloſes in infamy, or ſelf-deſtruction. 
Let us not dwell, therefore, on ſo gloomy 
a ſubje& any longer, but rather conſider 
the nature of thoſe gratifications, which 
the man of the world propoſes to himſelf, 
in a general and more temperate point of 
view. i UL 
Every pleaſure which this world af- 
fords, to be truly reliſhed, muſt be en- 
joyed within the boundaries of innocence 
and moderation. What tranſgreſſes the 
former will at length, moſt aſſuredly, lead 
to miſery; whatever exceeds the latter 
will always defeat its own purpoſe, and 
„% ͤ -Ä often 
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often bring on ruin, diſeaſe and death. 
Would you therefore enjoy the pleaſures of 
the world ? be aſſured, the wholeſome re- 


ſtraints of chriſtianity are neceflary to ren- | 


der them worth enjoying. The ordinary 
comforts of life, as well as the beautiful 
works of nature, pleaſe by their viciſſitude. 
After the duties of ſome uſeful avocation 
are performed, we feel more ſenſibly the 
comforts of our fire- ſide; and when the 
gloomy rigor of winter is paſt, we welcome 


the return of ſpring with livelier delight. 
Every common obſerver can tell us, that 
they who are carried round in the vortex 


of faſhionable amuſements, from day to 


day and year to year, are not the people 
who can be ſaid to ENJOY pleaſure, putting 


reflection and all ſenſe of duty out of the 
queſtion. The wearineſs of labor and the 


weakneſs of diſeaſe, perhaps, is ſurpaſſed 


by the languor of luxury, and the watch- 


fulneſs of midnight revels. Add to this, 


that the enfeebled man of pleaſure feels a 


thouſand fictitious woes. Beſide the or- 
dinary ills of human lite, he has a variety 


ot 
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Y of little envyings and ſtrifes to encounter. 

0 To him belongs a profuſion of woe that wy \ 

9 ſprings from falſe ſenſibility, or an ener- Mb 44 

: 'vated frame, and many a childiſh jealouſy OS My 
and contention ariſing from the ſillieſt va- 
nity, or the moſt contemptible pride. To 


theſe the boſom of a chriſtian, engaged in 
ſome uſeful profeſſion, or in the proſecu- 

tion of ſome benevolent deſign, is, for the 
moſt part, a ſtranger. 5 


Wenk we to conſider the gratifications i 

of the proud man, we ſhould ſoon diſcover # 
here alſo; the folly and the ſin of throwing 
off the yoke of Chriſt, and ſhrinking from 
the needful burden of his laws. He can- 
not endure the ſelf-abaſement which the 
goſpel requires ; he will not hear of meek- 
neſs, and humbleneſs of mind; and yet by 
indulging a paſſion “ which was not made 
« for man,” he will put it in the power 

of the meaneſt of his fellow-creatures to = | 

mortify and make him wretched. The = | 

doctrine of our bleſſed Lord would teach _ "i 

us © jn honor to prefer one another; and, 
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if we really were ambitious of diſtinction 
among men; if we acted only from the 
deſire of procuring their eſteem and love, 


would not painful experience, after a ſhort 


intercourſe with the world, teach us the 


ſame amiable leflon ? 


Vartovs, indeed, are the pleaſures and 


gratifications, which the world promiſes to 
thoſe who are not directed in their enjoy- 
ments, by any regard to virtue or religion; 


but it will ſoon appear, that none are wor- 


thy of a rational being but ſuch as will 
bear the teſt of reflection. Too dearly pur- 


chaſed are thoſe vain joys which at ſome 
future period, might embitter the hours of 
pious meditation, and diſturb the quiet of 
a ſoul, that is about to go into the hands 
of its Creator ! Beyond the limits of chriſ- 
tian duty, I know not what enjoyments 
there are which a wiſe man would wiſh 


for. The ſatisfactions of friendſhip, the 


_ comforts ariſing from the dearer relations 


of life, the pleaſures of ſociety, the occa- 
ſional indulgence of innocent amuſements, 

I = " 
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and the moderate enjoyment of the divine 


bounty, all theſe, and many more, are com- 


priſed within the ſpacious boundaries of the 
great Creator's love; and, for the moſt 
part, are not only conferred as BLESSINGS, 
but commanded as DUTIES. The diſciple 
of Chriſt, therefore, who makes his plea- 
ſures ſubſervient to his real good, takes not 


ſo wide a range in the field of worldly en- 


joyments as the voluptuary, or the ſen- 
ſualiſt; but when he looks around him for 


enjoyment, culls out thoſe gratifications 
which fatisfy the appetite without cloying 


it, and which ſerve to exalt his nature, in- 
ſtead of degrading it. When the days of 
vanity arg paſt, and the hour of reflection 
ſhall return, he will be able to look back 


on the path of life with gratitude, fatisfac- 


tion and peace. His conſcience, inſtead 
of reproaching him with a laviſh waſte of 
time, in the purſuits of folly or of vice, 

will whiſper comfort to his ſoul, for hav- 


ing omitted no opportunity, in the time 
gf gladneſs and proſperity, of connect- 
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ing the enjoyment of theſe and every 


other bleſſing with good-will to man, and 
thankſviving to God. 


OF the inevitable hour which muſt 
ſhortly put a period to every worldly com- 
fort, and every worldly purſuit, we ſhould 
never be forgetful. 'The remembrance of 
death was deemed a motive ſufficient for 


the regulation of human conduct, even by 


Pagan philoſophers. With how much ſu- 


perior force then ought it to apply to us 


Whatever might be the paltry gratifications 


of the man of the world, at preſent, what- 
ever might be the deluſions of vanity and 
pride, and how flattering ſoever the ſatisfac- 
tions of wealth, ambition, or power, might 
now be, the time is drawing near, when 


thouſands, on a retroſpective view of life, 


will be convinced of the vanity and vexa- 

tion of ſpirit, Which attended their courſe, 

while in purſuit of what they thought 

happineſs. When the day is far ſpent, 

and the night of death is at hand, then 
- they .. 
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they might be ready to acknowledge that the 
YOKE which their Saviour would have im- 
poſed on them * is eaſy, and that his bur- 
« den is light.” Then will ney learn that 
one thing only 1 is needful, and devoutly 
wiſh that, like the holy apoſtles, they had 

forſaken all, and followed their Saviour and 
"their Lordt::  - -- - 


Tuus, when we meditate on the ſubject 
of death, and the awful concerns of eter- 


nity; when we remember that we are heirs 


of immortality, and that the favor of the 
Almighty is either ſecured or loſt by our 


conduct here, we muſt think it reaſonable 


and we ſhould think it happineſs, to ſacri- 
fice every worldly gratification to the grand 
duty of pleaſing God, and living agreeably 
to his laws. But ſhould this coſt us a 
ſtruggle too painſul for our fortitude to 
bear, we might be aſſured that we are ſtill 
« held in the bond of iniquity,” and that 
fixed muſt be our reſolution, fervent our 
prayers, and ſtedfaſt our faith, before we 
can 
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can hope „c to hunger and thirſt after 


« righteouſneſs,” or m7 ke it © our meat 
and drink to do the will of God.” 


Ir on communing with your own hearts, 


you find that your pleaſures and enjoyments 


are not circumſcribed by the wiſdom and 


the goodneſs of the Supreme Being, as ma- 


nifeſted in the goſpel, do not heſitate to 


regard THAT, as a certain ſymptom of 


growing — 


Wr do not ſay that to fulfil the duty of 


a chriſtian requires no efforts and no re- 


ſtraints. That would be to deny the ex- 
perience of all. But the exertion of theſe 
efforts, and the patient ſubmitting to theſe 
wholeſome reſtraints, conſtitute the true 
happineſs and glory. of every rational be- 
ing. 


Ix travelling the road that leads to im- 
mortality of bliſs, we ſhould confider our- 


5 ſelves as under the guidance of that all- 


gracious, 
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gracious Power, from whoſe diſpleaſure not 
the whole univerſe can afford us any re- 
fuge, and whoſe favor would be cheaply 
purchaſed at the facrifice of the whole 
world. We ſhould reflect, that this is the 
mere dawn of our exiſtence ; that ſoon 
A the gates of everlaſting life will be open- 
*ed;” and that we have it in our power 
to enter into the ſociety of angels, and to 
| enjoy the preſence of God. 


"Warn habits of meditation. on theſe 
glorious truths, are once formed, a cor- 
reſponding courſe of actions, under the 

influence of divine grace, might be rea- 
ſonably expected. HFabits of chriſtian 
piety, indeed, will not be ſo eaſily ac- 
quired, as habits of vice and wicked- 
neſs; but not the moſt profligate will 
deny, that they are productive of greater 
ſatisfaction; and the moſt ignorant know, 
that when once acquired, they are ealily | 
preſerved. 


THE 
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Tur law of Chriſt, therefore, is only 


a yoke and a burden to man, either in a 
Nate of undiſciplined nature, or when un- 
der a cloud of ignorance and ſuperſtition, 
as were the Jews to whom our Lord ad- 
dreſſed himſelf, in the words of the text; 
or when we begin to combat the vices 
and imperfections of our nature with feeble 
efforts and half-formed reſolutions; when 
we waver between the obligations of bu, 
and the allurements of sIN, and with a di- 
vided heart, wiſh to ſerve God and Mam- 
mon, then, indeed, the vokk is calling, 
and the burden grievous. In every other 
point of view, it muſt be conſidered, if 
conſidered at all, as the chief comfort and 
the moſt porious privieps of man. 


Wirn the greateſt propriety, there- 
fore, we may apply to chriſtianity the 
wiſe man's beautiful per ſonification of 
wiſdom, and aflert, that © ſhe is more 

precious than rubies, and all the things 
60 thou canſt deſire are not to be com- 
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« pared unto her. Length of days is in 
her right hand, and in her left hand 
“ riches and honor. Her ways are ways 
cc of nn and all her paths are 
5 peace.” God grant, that in thoſe paths 
we may walk, and at the cloſe of life be 
deemed worthy of a happy immortality, 
through the mediation of our Lord and 

Saviour:Jeſus Chriſt. Amen. 
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SERMON IX. 


ON SUPERSTITION. 


ACTS VII. 22. 


Ye e men of Athens, [ þercefoe that in all 
things ye are too ſi pert itious. 


| contemplating the hiſtory of the hu- 
1 man mind, we may obſerve, that there 
are ſome virtues of a fixed and permanent 
nature, and others that fluEtuate and vary 

with the manners and prejudices of different 
times. Practices that were once regarded 
as rational and pious, have in the lapſe of a 
few years been deemed criminal and weak. 
The obligations of juſtice and of truth, 
indeed, are immutable, and their extent, 


in 
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in general, is ſufficiently determined ; but 
it is not ſo eaſy to fix limits to duties that 
depend chiefly on opinion, and that are al- 
ways checked, or promoted, by the influence 
of the paſſions. Hence we often regard 
with pity, or contempt, the conduct which 
another may deem meritorious ; and ſome- 
times condemn thoſe qualities in our neigh- 
bour as frailties, on which he, perhaps, 
builds his expectations of friendſhip and 
affection. 


Nornlx can illuſtrate theſe remarks 
better than the different lights, in which 
men have always been led to conſider their 
fellow-creatures, on account of their prac- 

tice and opinions in religion. Errors ariſing 
from exceſs of fear and credulity, from too 

great confidence in ſecondary aid, and too 
ſcrupulous attention to external rites, have 
been comprehended under the Sen 
term—SUPERSTITION. 


Tursg, indeed, are the grand ſources 
from which the corruptions of every re- 
ligion 
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ligion have flowed ; and theſe are errors of 
which men in all ages have mutually ac- 
caſed each other. Had the Jews been 
queſtioned about Superſtition, they would — 
have found it no where but in the impure 
rites and idolatrous practices of the Gen- 
tiles. The worſhippers of Pagan Rome, not 
content to pity and deſpiſe the follies of 
Gothic ignorance, could ſtigmatize the re- 
ligion of Chriſt with Superſtition. The 
holy apoſtle might well complain of the 
oſtentatious follies of the Greeks, and the 

groſs corruptioas of the Jewiſh Rabbis; 

while the Papiſt, perhaps, if he ever uſes 
the word, applies it only to the weary pil- 

grim that travels to Mecca, or the fierce 
barbarian that delights in ſacrifices of hu- 
og 8 mn 


Tuus vanity and pride, co-operating 
with prejudice, will often ſanctify our own 
deluſions, and make us reprobate, with too 
much ſeverity, the errors of others. But | 
from the general diffuſion of knowledge, 5 7 
and the rational interpretation of chriſtia- 1 

„%%% 0 nity, 0 
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nity, religion is no longer in danger of ſuch 


corruptions as formerly prevailed. How- 


ever ſome may dread, with unneceſſary zeal, 
the prevalence of certain rites and ceremo- 


nies, they need not apprehend the cruel- 


ties that were formerly inflicted on here- 


tics, nor the horrors that attended perſecu- 


tion. There was a time, indeed, when 


Superſtition among us was arrayed in all the 


terrors that imagination can conceive. She 


was no leis the inſtrument of violence and 
fraud, than of malice and revenge. At 
preſent ſhe can be regarded only as the 


timid child of folly, credulity and fear. 


We may diſmiſs from our imaginations, 


and conſider Superſtition only as it exiſts in 


therefore, the barbarous ſcenes of paſt ages, 


ſome ſpeculative tenets and exterior cere- 


monies, which by furniſhing the mind with 
ſecondary aid, are ſuppoſed to cheriſh and 
enliven its devotion. 


NoTwITHSTANDING the progreſs of 


civilization, and the general improvement 
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derful difference among chriſtians on the 
important ſubject of Teliious worſhip. 
Between the ſectary who rejects all form, 
and needs no aid from the inſtitutions of 
men, who would reduce every ſubject of 
divine revelation to the level of his reaſon, 
and who abhors the friendly guidance and 
control of others; between ſuch a diſciple 
of Chriſt, and the man who adores the 
hoſt, or the viſionary myſtic who pretends 
to reveal the ſecrets of the ſpiritual world, 
there is almoſt as much difference as be- 
tween the followers of different prophets, : 
or the worſhippers of different gods. 


AsK the ſectary what PEA him at ſuch 
a diſtance from his fellow-chriſtians, he 
will tell you it is folly and ſuperſtition. 
Aſk the catholic why he conſiders all who 
differ from the holy church in practice and 
opinions, as wretches that are © in the 
* gall of bitterneſs and bond of iniquity ;” 
and he will reply becauſe they have wil- 
fully corrupted the word of God, rebelled 
| againſt the authority which Chriſt himſelf 
ko D eſtabliſhed, 
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eſtabliſhed, and ſacrificed the truths of the 


goſpel to their intereſt, their ſcifiſhneſs and 


pride. 


LET us enquire whether there is not a 


point equally remote from theſe extremes, 
where a rational proteſtant may reſt in ſafe- 
ty, and enjoy the teſtimony of a good con- 
ſcience, without fearing the imputation of 


Superſtition on the one part, a corrupt 


mind on the other. 


SUPERSTITION, though ſeldom men- 
tioned but as an alarm to terror, hatred or 
contempt, proceeds originally from paſſions 


rationally excited, and diſpoſitions, which, 


abſtractedly conſidered, are indications of 
virtue: but which, if thoroughly depraved, 
become the moſt abundant ſource of evil. 


FRoM the deſire of pleaſing and the fear 
of offending God, every thing that is praiſe- 
worthy occaſionally proceeds ; but to the 
ſame grand motives. of piety. and goodneſs, 
may be aſcribed ſome ſhare of that Super- 

| ſition 
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On Superſtition. 197 
ſtition and credulity which has been known 
to characterize the minds of men, no lels 
diſtinguiſhed for their wiſdom than their 
virtue. We never feel our weakneſs fo 
forcibly, as when we contemplate the wil- 
dom and power of the Deity. The relation 
in which we ſtand to Him appears fo very 
diſtant, the diſpenſations of his providence 


are ſo myſterious, and the dread of incur- 


ring his difpleaſure is ſo awful and over- 


 whelming, that the mind ſinks into help- 


leſs imbecillity, and joyfully embraces every 


means of quieting its apprehenſions and 
helping its infirmities. 


IN ſuch 11 ſtate, therefore, when the 
child of diſcipline and candidate for heaven, 
looks back on his manifold tranſgreſſions, 


and conſiders that “ the prize of his high 


calling“ is at ſtake, can you wonder that 


fear ſhould ſometiraes take too ſtrong hold 


of him, and that he ſhould graſp, with too 
much cagerneſs, at every trifling aſſiſtance 
and every feeble ſtay, which the policy of 


man could offer, or the anxieties of hope 


Q 3 deviſe? 
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deviſe ? Can you wonder that human be- 


ings, conſcious of their own unworthineſs, 


ſhould in all ages and in all nations come 


to the throne of grace, with peace-offer- 


ings and facrifices in every varied form? 


TH1s timid humility of mind, founded 
on a conviction of its wants and a deep 


ſenſe of its frailties, it has been the con- 


ſtant endeavour of intereſted and cor rupt 
men to abuſe. Their endeavours have too 


often been ſucceſsful ; and under the ap- 


pearance of religion, ſu perſtitions have ariſen 
ſo groſs and barbarous, as to leave us in 


be whether to wonder more at the baſe- 


neſs, or the folly of mankind. On thoſe 


paſſions and principles, which were in- 
tended by nature to give fervor to our 
piety, and more intereſting views of the 


Almighty, ſyſtems of the moſt deſpicable 


fraud and cruelty have been formed. 


AFTER contemplating theſe evil. ſome 
have ſhrunk from every thing allied to the | 
principles c of Superſtition, with that jealous 

_ dread | 
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dread which we generally feel of dangers 


that are paſt, and calamities under which 


we fee others ſtill labor. But in guard- 
ing againſt errors of conduct, and abuſes 
of reaſon, it is difticult to avoid extremes. 


Man is too often, in religious concerns, 
the abject ſlave of fear and Superſtition, or 


the weak, but conſequential upſtart of va- 


nity and pride. 


YET it muſt be allowed, I think, that 
on our reformation from a church, whoſe 
corruptions had long diſgraced the chriſ- 
tian world, that the guardians of the pro- 

teſtant faith conducted themſelves with be- 
coming wiſdom and moderation. Aboliſh- 
ing all practices that might lead to cor- 


ruption and hypocriſy, rejecting all doc- 


trines that debaſed the purity of the goſ- 
pel, by pretending to compound for ini- 
quity, and laying aſide ceremonies that were 


deemed idle and ſuperſtitious, they retain- 
ed ſuch ordinances as were thought ne- 


ceſſary helps to devotion, and eſtabliſhed 
ſuch diſcipline as the welfare of every viſi- 


„ ble 
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ble church, perhaps, requires. Yet rites 


that are in themſelves perfectly harmleſs, 


and cuſtoms that appear not only rational 
and innocent, but proper and beneficial, 
have been thought to fall within the boun- 
daries of Su e ee 


Wuo then ſhall fix the nature of a qua- 


lity that has ſome relation to goodneſs, 


though it has often been made the inſtru- 
ment of evil? Were we to reduce our form 
of wor ſhip to the narrow ſyſtem of the 


Jealous 2 and untractable ſectary *; were all 


order and eſtabliſhment aboliſhed ; were 


the voice of diſcipline no longer heard, and 


the chriſtian faith left to ſhift for itſelf, 


in conventicles or the croud, ſtill we 
ſhould not eſcape the charge of Superſti- 


tion. There are men who, in their ſupe- 


rior wiſdom, would, as it were, cut the tie 
that connects us with our Maker, They 


WO. mean no general opprobrium by theſe epithets 3 
on the contrary, I am ready to acknowledge, that I 


know many ſectaries, who are neither © jealous nor 


t untractable, but good ſubjects and ſincere chriſtians. 


will 
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will not hear of prayer, thankſgiving or 
praiſe. When oppreſſed with ſorrow, we 


ea not breathe a ſigh for peace © to Him 
that is mighty to ſave,” we muſt ſhare the 


ela of the Almighty Father with- 


out acknowledgment, and we muſt feel 


his goodneſs, his wiſdom and his power 


without any expreſſions of gratitude or 


adoration. 


Such are the ſentiments of the phi- 


loſophical unbeliever ; and duties of piety 
which chriſtians of every denomination 


deem important, he will debaſe by the 


opprobrious epithet of Superſtition. The 
God he worſhips, indeed, is himſelf, 


though in diſguiſe, perhaps, and his rule 


of action is what he might think proper 
to underſtand by the Gtnela of things. 


SURROUNDED, therefore, with errors 


of oppolite extremes, to what ſhall we 
appeal for the regulation of our con- 


duct and the conviction of our minds . 
We have but one reſource; ; it is that 
ſound- 
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ſoundneſs of mind which can ariſe only 
from the exerciſe of reaſon, when neither 
corrupted by prejudice nor paſſion, but 
willing to be aſſiſted by the revealed word 
of God. 


Ra. 


L us endeavour to make this, in ſome 
meaſure, our teſt on the preſent occaſion, 
and, I truſt, it will appear, that the opi- 
nions of. thoſe who charge us with Super- 
ſtition in our religious worthip, lead to in- 
confiſtency, and, to uſe the gentleſt ex- 
preſſion, originate in miſtake. Yet let it 
be remembered, that we have no occaſion 
to vindicate any practices that withdraw 
the mind from the Creator to the mere 
creature; we contend for no doctrines that 
111 are calculated to corrupt the ignorant and 
deceive the weak; we wiſh only to defend 
_ thoſe inſtitutions which ſerve to enliven 
devotion, and thoſe regulations which may 

be conſidered as the roms ornaments of 


chriſtian Py. 
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ON every occaſion that requires the ex- 


ertion of the mind, we feel the want of 


adventitious aid. The warrior s Courage 


muſt be ſeconded by martial muſic, by the 


diſplay of ſome favorite banner, or the flat- 
tering preſence? of his leader; the emotions 


of pity and compaſſion, of generoſity and 


friendſhip, are often excited by circum- 
ſtances that are by no means eſſential to 


the nature of thoſe virtues; and even the 
calmer operations of the mind, ſuch as 


ſtudy and meditation, are promoted by 


ſcenes of tolitude and filence. Every paſ- 


ſion, indeed, and every duty dependent on 


it, may thus be cheriſhed, or reſtrained, by 
the influence of particular incidents; and 
the ſeizing of theſe, on proper occaſions, 


will give energy to virtue, and furniſh the 
ſoul with the moſt falutary means of exer- 


ciſing its powers. 


Wulrx every virtuous principle thus 
requires the aſſiſtance and ſupport of ſome- 


thing external, ſhall religion be left alone 
to anguiſh, or to wear the cold appear- 


ANCE 
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ance of philoſophical ſpeculation? Is there 
no aſſiſtance that might be reaſonably called 
in to cheriſh and enliven the devotional 


ſpirit? Ves, like every other ſentiment, it 
may be ſtrengthened and improved by a 


regard to time, and place, and other cir- 


cumſtances. I pity the inſenfibility of 


him, who can go to the temple of God to 
celebrate the birth, the paſtion and re- 
ſurrection of our Saviour, without feeling 
ſome additional fervor ariſing from the oc- 
caſion. 


Our bleſſed Lord thought proper fre- 


quently to go up into a mountain, or retire 


into the deſart, apart to pray; and before 


his death, he taught his diſciples to com- 


memorate his laſt ſufferings by the holy 


ceremony of cating bread and drinking 


wine. The prophet Daniel, alſo, during 
his captivity, when “ he kneeled upon his 


«© knees three times a day, and prayed and 
gave thanks before his God,” ſeems to 
mention it as A a peculiar comfort, that the 


windows 
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windows of his chamber opened towards 


Jeruſalem. 


FRoM principles that are clearly ana- 


logous, I cannot but think, that the holy 
edifice which in ages far remote was con- 
ſecrated to the peculiar ſervice of religion, 
which 1s venerable from its antiquity, and 
ſtill more ſo as the place where the prayers 
and the alms of thouſands of our fore-fa- 
thers have gone up for a memorial before 


God, is far better adapted for a place of 


public worſhip, than the new-built con- 
venticle or the open field. I do not mean 


with regard to the efficacy of our prayers 
in the fight of God. He liſtens to the 
ſighing of a contrite heart; as well as to the 
beſt and moſt comprehentive form of 


words; he can underſtand the ſtrong, but 


complicate defire, which labors in vain 
for adequate expreſſion, and anticipate the 


pious wiſh that might one day e 


- into virtue and happinets. 
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Ir is not, therefore, with any relation 
to HIM, but to ouRSELVES, that we em- 
brace every means of awakening ſentiments 
of religion, that otherwiſe might lie dor- 


mant, and kindling the warmth of devotion. 


Wx are not beings of ſuch an ex- 
alted order, as to a& invariably accord- 
ing to the dictates of pure intelligence. 


Our very thoughts, wiſhes, ſentiments and 
conduct are often influenced by relative 


cauſes and mere ſympathetic affections. 


Thoſe who do not feel, or cannot under- 
ſtand how the mind borrows ideas, and 
derives aſſiſtance from the circumſtance of 
place, for inſtance, in religious worſhip, 
are deſtitute of that delicacy of ſentiment 
which is neceſſary to the perfection of chriſ- 
tian piety. But though you may want it 
on this occaſion, yet you might experience 
ſome portion of it on others. Have. you 
never viewed, with recollected ploaliire, the 
ſpot where the amuſements of childhood 
were enjoyed ? Has no place been ſanctifi- 
ed to you by friendſhip and affection? Do 


you 
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you know what it 1s to viſit the tomb 


where a parent ſleeps, or to walk over the 


aſhes of one you loved? If you do, you 
will not refufe ſome degree of fympathetic 


affection, ariſing from the conſideration of 


mere PLACE, in the minds of thoſe who are 
truly pious, though you may not feel it 
yourſelves. Avoid, therefore, the harſh 
error of calling that Superſtition in ano- 


ther's conduct, which in your own you 


dignify with the name of virtue or ſenſibi- 


lity. Be affured, it is the fame ſtring that 
vibrates, though touched by a different hand. 


From principles perfectly ſimilar, the 
patriot would feel his ruling paſſion grow 


warmer on the plains of Marathon, or in 


the Streights of Thermopylæ; and the vo- 


tary of the muſes would wander, with pe- 
_ cular delight, on the banks of ſome con- 
ſecrated ſtream, where he might trace the 


footſteps of his favorite bard. 


/ 


THE mind has recourſe to a thouſand 
ſubſidiary arts, to foſter thoſe wiſhes and 


affections 
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affections to which it is moſt prone, though 
from ſome unreaſonable prejudice or dread, 
it . ill reject the like aſſiſtance where reli- 
gion is concerned. Vet this mode of 
conduct is generally marked with incon- 
ſiſtency and folly. The ſectary who treats 
vith fcorn thet part of religious diſ- 
cipline, which appoints certain feſtivals 
and days to be kept holy, with pro- 
per ſervices adapted to the occaſion, will 
notwithſtanding regularly celebrate the 
birth-day of a child, and be foremoſt in 
the croud to commemorate a political re- 
volution *. 


Ix every thing but religion it is the 
faſhion to cheriſh ſenſibility by the moſt 
IF ſtudious obſervances, and actions that bor- 
der on affectation and folly. Fear, on tri- 
fling occaſions, is carried to the moſt ridi- 
culous exceſſes; a fondneſs for complaint 
and a diſpoſition to be wretched, becauſe, 


* Almoſt all the ſermons preached and publiſhed on 
1 | 0 the Sey of the Revolution were by Piſſenters. 
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perhaps, it may be thought amiable, are 
ſometimes indulged ſo far as to become 


almoſt contemptible. Yet with ſome al- 


lowance we behold the relic of a de- 
parted "ROS made an ornament for the 
« neck;” and the emblem of fidelity and 
truth, which awakens memory and che- 
riſhes affection, worn and admired with 
SUPERSTITIOUS fondneſs. 


Ir recourſe be thus had to external ob= 


jects, in order to indulge other paſſions and 
principles, why ſhould Religion be ſtripped 


of every circumſtance that might ſerve to 
enliven her ſentiments, and every attraction 


that renders her ſervice more intereſting 


and delightful ? The ſpirit of chriſtianity, 


indeed, is not favorable to pomp and oſten- 
tation; nor ſhould an attention to trifling 


ceremonies be thought a ſubſtitute for its 
eſſential duties ; but yet when we conſider 


the languid indifference of ſome, and the 


thoughtleſs neglect of others, in their duty 
towards God, every collateral aſſiſtance 
Kd 8 ſhould 


210 On $ uperſiition. 
ſhould ſurely be embraced to rouſe tlie 
underſtanding and intereſt the heart, on the 


moſt important ſubject that can poſſibly 
engage the mind of man. 


Bur ſome are averſe to inſtitutions of 
every kind, becauſe they hate obedience ; 
and often the fame unſocial ſpirit which 
{ſeparates them from the national church, 
renders them hoſtile to the eſtabliſhed 
forms of government. When ſubjects of 
greater importance are wanting, they can 
defcend to cenſure, with outrageous zeal, 
the mere form in which the Keren are 
adminiſtered, the very habit which was 
thought neceſſary merely to diſtinguiſh the 
order of the clergy, and even the poſture 
in which we addreſs our prayers to heaven; 
though KNEELING is ſanctified by the 
practice of prophets and apoſtles, nay by the 
example of Chriſt himſelf, and is an atti- 
tude of ſupplication ſo natural, that inſtinct 
teaches it to the wandering Savage. 


OrRHER8S 
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OTHERs are ſo afraid of Superſtition, 
that they will ſhrink from every appointed 
form of duty, merely to indulge their in- 
dolence and vanity ; or to ſhew their ex- 
emption from prejudice and their ſuperior 
wiſdom. This is a deluſion by which the 
heart is often betrayed before the under- 
ſtanding is convinced, and will always ope- 
rate on thoſe who are more attached to the 
little pride of ſingularity, than to the ge- 
nerous love of virtue and of truth, 


Mex there are of a different deſcription, 


who partly from nature, prejudice and 
education, are equally averſe to the ordi- 
nances of religious worſhip. They are per- 
haps calm and contemplative ; they can 
_ meditate on the being, attributes and pro- 
vidence of the Almighty Father, with as 
little emotion, and as little intereſt, as they 
contemplate the power of gravity, or in- 
veſtigate the laws of motion. The virtues 
in which they chiefly boaſt are temperance, 
ag i equity and truth. They can form 
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no idea of thoſe ſatisfactions in religion, 
which ariſe from the union of reaſon and ſen- 
fibility. They will reſt fatisfied with a few 
ſpeculative truths ; and are content to ac- 
knowledge that the Deity is EVERY where, 
without feeling his preſence, or adoring 
him any where. The ordinances of wor- 
ſhip, therefore, and the comforts of prayer 
are to them, what the goſpel was to the 
Jews and the Greeks; to the one © a 


«« ſtumbling-block, and t to the other fool- 
25 1 


Vu r this, perhaps, we might treat with 
ſome indulgence, if it did not often lead to 
a ſort of ſupercilious contempt for the prac- 
_ tice of others; and if we did not frequent- 
Iy diſcover a vain effort to magnify a real 
DEFECT of character into what they plqaſe 
to call ſuperior wiſdom, or greatneſs of mind. 
But, indeed, there is ſcarcely a weakneſs 
: incident to man, which ſelf-love will. not 
endeavour to connect with ſome degree of 
excellence. Thus will ww often claim 


the 
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the higheſt merit for virtues which they 
were under no temptation to $10late, and 


think others of no conſequence, becauſe 


they cannot feel their obligation with ſuffi- 
cient force. 


Ox theſe various errors we ought to be- 
ware; and, I think, we may reaſonably 
ſuſpect the oſtentatious claim of ſuperior 


wiſdom, particularly on ſubjects that regard 
religion. That mind 1s truly great which 
ſees its own weakneſs, and feels its own 
frailties; and nothing can be a ſtronger in- 
dication of a little mind, than when a man 


is wholly engroſſed with ideas of his « own 


rande ; 


R LIOION is a ſubject which reduces 


all to the ſame level, as far as it reſpects 


their wants, their helpleſſneſs, their hopes 
and fears. Extravagant pretenſions there- 


for e to ſuperiority ſhould always be doubt- 
ed. After the various boaſts of vanity and 


pus „ you will ſeldom find a man who is 
N 3 indiffe- 
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| indifferent on any important occaſion, to 
time, and place, and other adventitious cir- 
cumſtances, by which the human mind is 
affected. And thoſe who make the ridi- 
culous effort to riſe ſo high above the reſt 

of their ſpecics generally fink below them. 
Hence you will often obſerve, that the man 
who affects to deſpiſe the ordinary helps 
to devotion, will, in occurrences of much 
leſs conſequence to his happineſs, recur to 

a variety of expedients to awaken his me- 
mory, exerciſe his paſſions, or feaſt his 
imagination. | 


Vn r admitting that there are a few con- 
templative minds, which need not the ge- 
neral aid of ordinances to enliven their ſen- 

timents and ſupport their principles; it 
ſhould be remembered, that neither civil 
nor religious inſtitutions were formed for 
PHILOSOPHERS, but for the Bop of the 
people; for beings who need inſtruction 
and reſtraint; and who, collectively taken, 
are more intereſted by objects that ſtrike 
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| the ſenſes and animate the paſſions, than 
by abſtract reaſonings, or ſpeculative truths. 


LrT theſe reflections teach us to culti- 
vate that ſobriety of mind and moderation 
of principle, which are the foundation and 

ſupport of virtue, piety and truth. To 
whatever duty we direct our attention, we 
find it in the practice of men branching out 
into oppoſite extremes of folly or of vice; 
we might conclude, therefore, that there 
muſt be a middle point, where only its true 
nature and real excellence can reſide. 


No one, I hope, will miſtake me for the 
advocate of Superſtition, but the truth is 
that actions have been claſſed under that 
odious term which belong not to it; and 

the name of that malignant ſpirit which 
once inflicted vengeance on mankind, 

ſtill echoed here to terrify the imagination, 

though the phantom, with all its horrors, 
have long ſince vaniſhed, 
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DxsPIsSE not the wholeſome inſtitu- 


tions of men, becauſe they are the in- 
ſtitutions of men; but embrace every cir- 
cumſtance and encourage every opportu- 
nity of ſtrengthening your religious prin- 


ciples, and increaſing the ſatisfactions of 


piety. Guard againſt that perverſe diſpo- 


ſition and that frivolous vanity, which may 


lead ſome to derive pleaſure from contra- 
dicting the tenets of others and oppoſing the 


eſtabliſhments of ſociety. 


Bu affured, that more vice and error 
ariſes from the affectation of ſuperior wiſ- 


dom and virtue, than from the blindeſt 
credulity, or the moſt pitiable weakneſs. 
Humility, in its full extent, is one of the 


moſt important duties of chriſtianity. When 


applied to regulate the operations of the 
mind it becomes, indeed, peculiarly dif- 
ficult to preſerve its nature and its excel- 
lence pure and undefiled ; to guard againſt 
the encroachments of pride on the one 
hand, and the abuſes of corrupt power on 


the 
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the other. Let us be thankful, however, 
that neither our faith nor our practice is 
expoſed to the fiery trial of perſecution; 
and that to every ſincere chriſtian the 
means of growing wiſe unto ſalvation are 
ſufficiently known. May we all joyfully 
embrace them ; may we omit no oppor- 
tunity of rendering them effectual; and may 
the God of all mercies bleſs our endea- 
vours, through the merits of Jeſus Chriſt, 
our Lord and Saviour. AMEN. 
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SERMON K. 


ON PRIDE, 


FT ROV. XXIX'-27- 


A man's pride ſhall bring him low. 


T is often the fate of thoſe who ſtray | 
from the paths of duty in purſuit of 
happineſs, to defeat their own views, and 

to embrace miſery, where they hoped to find 

enjoyment. The gratifications of intem- 

perance ſoon terminate in pain, in poverty, 
or diſeaſe; the boaſt of vanity that aims at 
greatneſs, generally provokes contempt; and 
that audacious ſpirit of inquiry, which would 
extend the bounds of ſcience beyond the 
bounds 
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bounds of the human underſtanding, is for 
the moſt part treated with mortifying_ ne- 


glect, or its efforts conſidered only as inge- 
nious folly. By the fame fixed law in the 


moral government of the univerſe we are 


told, © he that exalteth himſelf ſhall be 


% abaſed; and that“ a man's PRIDE ſhall 


„bring Him low.” 


| In no ſingle maxim, perhaps, was the 


wiſdom of Solomon more conſpicuous than 
in the preſent; for PRIDE, though it implies 
an aſſumption of ſuperiority, has a manifeſt | 
tendency to degradation. I ſhall endeavour 
| to illuſtrate this important truth by diſ- 
courſing en the words of the text. 


Ix the firſt place, F SR hs oblerved, 


that * a man's PRIDE will bring him low,” 


becauſe it ſubjects him to the imputation 
of folly. If his object be the favor of the 
world, he ought to know that humility is 
the handmaid that leads to honor ; if he 
promiſe to himſelf the bleſſings of religion, 
he ſhould remember, that © the High and 


2 Ow * Lofty 
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60 Lofty One who inhabiteth eternity, 
« dwelleth with him that is of an humble 
* and contrite ſpirit ;” and if he aſpire 
only to the empty pleaſure of ſelf-applauſe, 
he will find that to expect it from PRIDE, 
is to rely on a principle that is at once 
fooliſh, vain and impious. | 


221 


TAE RE is, indeed, no condition of life, 
from the loweſt vaſſal to the monarch on 
the throne, that can warrant the indul- 
gence of ſo corrupt a paſſion. Let it be 
imagined, that you are in poſſeſſion of all 
that men are moſt diſpoſed to envy, covet 
and admire ;—riches and power, health, 
happineſs and fame; add alſo, to crown 
the whole, a wiſe and underſtanding 
“ heart.” In the midſt of theſe enjoy- 
ments, you have many additional caules. 
for being thankful to * the Giver of all 
good gifts, but none for being proud. 
The ſolemn and authoritative interrogation 
of the holy apoſtle, © What haſt thou that 
« thou didſt not receive?” ſhould teach 
us, inſtead of encouraging in arrogant ſpi- 

rit 
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rit of ſuperiority over our fellow- creatures, 
to acknowledge, with grateful piety, our 
entire ſubmiſſion to the Almighty Father, 
and our reliance on his mercies for life, for 
happineſs and immortality. If furniſhed, 
with more extenſive powers of being uſe- 
ful, we ſhould conſider ourſelves ſtill as the 
ſabje&s of divine providence, and the ap- 
pointed miniſters of good to others. The 
maxims of human policy teach us, that in 
proportion to the truſt muſt be the re- 
ſponſibility; and our Lord has aſſured 
us, that to whomſoever much is given, 
« of him ſhall be much required.” But 
the uncertainty and imperfection of every 
bleſſing which this world affords, ſhould 
alone be ſufficient to prevent that filly 
exaltation of the mind which conſtitutes 


pride. 5 


Ifx may be unneceſſary to enlarge on the 
inſtability of riches, and thoſe advantages 
which are generally ſuppoſed to attend 
them. The W has been ſo fully and 


ſo 
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ſo variouſly treated by writers of almoſt 
every deſcription, and the leſſon of humi- 
lity has been ſo powerfully taught by the 
ſtriking hiſtory of Job, as to render a far- 
ther illuſtration of it trite and unintereſt- 
ing. Vet it may be remarked, for the 
comfort of thoſe whoſe aſpiring wiſhes may 
lead them to envy their ſuperiors, and 
poiſon the pureſt ſources of contentment 


in the human breaſt, that they who are 


ſurrounded with abundance, and who, with- 


out an effort, can obtain every gratification 
that wealth affords, are not happier than 


the reſt of their ſpecies. The outward 
ſplendor of high rank and ſtation may daz- 


zle the eye nd captivate the imagination, 


at a diſtance, but a nearer approach would 


diſſolve the charm, and diſcover the envied 
idol ſurrounded with almoſt every care and 


every ſorrow that beſets the meaneſt of his 
tellow-creatures. Enemies might perſe- 
cute him and friends prove falſe; in the 


moment of enjoyment pain and diſeaſe 


; might overtake him ; in the day, he might 


indulge the triumphant pride of his heart; 
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and © eat, drink and be merry ;” in the 


the night © his FOE may be requires of 


cc him.” 


ExPostpD to fo many evils and ſubject 


to ſuch viciſſitudes of fortune, may we not 
well fay that “pride is not made for man,” 
and pity the folly of one, who, in the lan- 
guage of ſcripture, is ever ready to pro- 


nounce, © I am rich and increaſed with 
goods, and have need of nothing; and 
* knows not that he 18, or at leaſt that he 
MAY be, wretched, and miſerable, and 


6c poor, and blind and naked. 15 


No are any 8 et of the 


mind a ſufficient juſtification for Pride. 


With the active powers of imagination, 


thought and reflection, are generally con- 


nected a lively ſenſibility, that often increaſes 
the ſorrows of life without multiplying 5 


its comforts in any juſt proportion, and a 
melancholy diſcontent, that ſuffers many ob- 


jects of delight to others to paſs away with- 


out regard. On minds that are ſo conſti- 
tuted 
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On Pride. 225 
tuted as to merit our love and admiration, 
the pangs of diſappointment will ſometimes 
faſten with unremitting anguiſh, or the 


agitations of ſome boundlelt deſire dwell 
with increafing miſery. It is their fate 


to encounter woes of which the gene- 
rality can form no idea, and which they 


therefore treat with deriſion or neglect. 


The misfortunes “ that pierce ſome through 


« with many ſorrows,” will ſcarcely annoy 


the peace, or interrupt the gratifications of 
others; as the keen blaſt that withers 
the tender plant and opening flower, blows 
on the ſturdy oak without producing the 


| lighteſt i injury. 


Yer he advantages of education and the 
flattering Ain on of nature, may be rank- 
ed among the moſt valuable and permanent 


bleſſings of our preſent condition ; and there 
are few, perhaps, who would barter that 
ſuperiority which a ſtrong and culti- 
vated mind poſſeſſes over the ignorant 


and weak, for any other diſtinction what- 


ever. But yet neither the acquiſition of 


fame, 


Tas. 1. + 
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fame, the flatteries of ſelf-love, nor the 
conſciouſnefs of diftinguiſhed merit, ſhould 
fwell the heart with arrogance or Pride. 
The trueſt characteriſtics of ſuperior great- 
neſs and ſuperior wifdom, are modeſty 
and humility ; modeſty freed from falſe 
ſhame, and humility without abaſement. 


AND has not the moſt exalted mortal on 
earth ſufficient cauſe to cultivate this low- 
lineſs of mind? Is there an eminence, is 
there a retreat where the ſhaft of adverſity 
cannot reach him? It is not the wreck of 
fortune only, the loſs of honors and of 
fame that he might deplore. Theſe are 
the feeble outworks of our happineſs. Man 
is often attacked in his ſtrongeſt holds. 
Diſeaſe may chain him to the bed of pain ; 
death may take from him thoſe for whom 
he chiefly wiſhed to live; and, to mention 
the laſt and moſt humiliating ſpecies of hu- 
man woe, the eye that now ſparkles with 
intelligence and ſenſibility, or diffuſes the 
mild luſtre of a benevolent heart, may be 
fixed in the unmeaning ſtare of idiocy, or 
. expreſs 
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expreſs the wild horrors of madneſs ; While 
the brain, that was once the ſeat of ſcience 
and of every fond remembrance, crouded 
with frightful images, and raving at phan- 

toms of its own creation, might eaſily ſug- 
geſt the idea, that the ſpirit of a dæmon 
agitated the form of a man. 


Ir none of the motives which have been 
already conſidered are ſufficient to warrant 
the indulgence of Pride, much leſs ought 
it to ariſe from the caſual diſtinction ef 
rank in the different orders of men. By 

the ſuperintending care of the Almighty, 
human ſociety is ſo conſtituted, that the 
whole, doubtleſs, © worketh together for 
« good.” All have their different ſtations 
allotted them, and may contribute, more 
or leſs, to the general welfare ; though if 
wie regard public utility, and the rational 
comforts of life, we ſhall deem thoſe of 
| leaſt importance perhaps, who are not- 
withſtanding moſt apt to be proud of their 


rank. 
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WERT you called on to blot out of the 


catalogue of human ſociety certain claſſes 


of men, who might appear to be of the 


leaſt benefit to it, your judgment would 
fix on thoſe, who arrogate to themſelves 
the greateſt importance. You would not 
diſmiſs the induſtrious huſbandman, the fair 
trader, or the uſeful artizan ; but you would 


baniſh the lazy tribe of wealthy epicures, the 
pompous ſlaves of faſhion, that live on the 
tabors of others, and the numerous train of 
felfiſn worldlings, that follow only where 


ambition and 1 thirſt of power lead them. 


Bur yet we do not find that Pride i 18 


confined to any particular rank or ſtation. 
It is as frequently the vice of poverty per- 


haps as riches; and if it often diſgraces 


fuperior talents, yet ſtill oftener it ſerves to 


render ignorance contemptible. Hence it 
appears, that it does not depend on any 
external, or adventitious cireumſtances, ſo 
much as on fome rooted evil of the mind. 
But from whatever cauſe it proceeds, it 
always betokens weakneſs, folly and cor- 
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ruption. Of this however we ſhall. be 


more fully aſſured, if we conſider the. vari- 


ous evils, and the general depravity it 
produces. 


Ir is not in a limited ſenſe that we may 


ſay © a man's Pride ſhall bring him low ;” 


the truth of the aſſertion will appear in al- 


moſt every point of view. It is often ve- 


rified in a ſpecies of degradation Which we 


frequently behold, and which men in general 


chiefly dread; I mean PoveRTY. Take a 
view of human ſociety as far as your own 
knowledge extends, and you will find, that 
more have ſunk into the wretched ſtate of 
indigent dependence, or are now involving 
themſelves in the greateſt difficulties, from 
the indulgence of Pride, than from any 


other cauſe.” The unavoidable calamities 


of life are really few, when compared with 
thoſe which ſpring from vice and tolly. 
When bleſſed with an ample competency, 
how often do we ſee men, inſtead of enjoy- 


ing the bounties of divine providence with 
thankfulneſs, vying with their ſuperiors, 
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or ſuch equals as are as fooliſh as them- 

ſelves, in mere oſtentation and parade. For 

a ſplendid manſion, a numerous retinue, 

and the vanities of faſhion, the rational 
comforts of life are often ſacrificed, and an 
innocent offspring ſometimes expoſed to the 
wide world, that were bred in PRIDE 
and left in POVERTY. 


Ruin, indeed, is not always the conſe- 
quence of this vicious paſſion; but it ſel- 


dom fails of producing evils, which, in a 
moral ſenſe, are ſtill worſe, From indulg- 


ing in a thouſand idle expences, in order 
to ſupport a kind of pompous vanity, the 
proud man can ſeldom | ſpare a charitable 
mite © to give to him that needeth.” The 
ſource of every generous virtue is poiſoned, 
and the obligations of common juſtice vio- 


lated through this corrupt principle. Many 
will embark in fuch projects of hazardous 


ambition, as might deſtroy the peace of 
whole families, in caſe of failure, and all to 
| gratify the vain deſire of making a more 
oſtentatious appearance in the world. From 
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the ſame cauſe the poor, alſo, are often op- 
preſſed, inſtead of being ſupported and re- 
lieved; and though the vulgar may be 
caught with the dazzling ſplendor that ſur- 
rounds the proud man's dwelling, yet if 
they were admitted within, they would fre- 
quently be diſguſted with ſcenes of idle 
wretchedneſs, or acts of meanneſs and op- 
preſſion. 


PRIDE alſo is the ſource of continual 
mortification; of outrages that admit of no 
redreſs, and ſufferings that excite no pity. 
That ſorrow which is blended with the 
tender ſentiments of friendſhip and affec- 
tion, will ever be treated with compaſſionate 

regard; and we reverence the miſery which 
ſometimes awaits the virtuous, becauſe we 
conſider it as the needful chaſtiſement of 
heaven, But the petty vexations of Pride, 
that are compounded with every vain, 
ſelfiſh and malignant paſſion, have no claim 
to our indulgence. Here, on the contrary, 
we can ſee the ſhafts of ridicule fly with- 
out cenſure ; the native dignity of virtue 
Q4 might 
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might here ſpurn with indignation ; and 
even the mild ſpirit of the goſpel will 
permit us to exclaim, thou fool, who 
1 maketh thee to differ from another "by 


FARTHER, it may be remarked, I think, 
with the greateſt truth, that pride is more 
frequently productive of quarrels, bitter- 
neſs and ſtrife, than any other cauſe. 80 
fully, indeed, was Solomon convinced of 

this, and he well knew the human heart, 
that he aſſerts, ; with peculiar force of ex- 


preſſion, Only oy PRIDE ; cometh con- 
| 1 tention.” 
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\ . WITHOUT attending to its operations in 
* fomenting the hoſtile enmity of whole na- 
tions, or increaſing the turbulence of am- 
bition, let us attend to its influence on the 
happineſs of private life. If you have 
mixed much with your fellow-creatures, 
if you have known many of them inti- 
mately, and not always ſeen them either 
at a diſtance, or in a croud, you will la- 
ment, perhaps, chat there ſhould not be 
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On Pride. nl 


more real comfort and ſatisfaction i in con- 


nections that ought to be the moſt endear- 


ing, and dependencies that are, of all others, 
the moſt intereſting, natural and neceſſary. 


And what is it that ſo often poiſons the 


well- ſpring of happineſs, where every ra- 


tional obſerver might expect it to flow with 
a pure and abundant ſtream? Examine 


nearly, and you will very frequently find, 


that it is nothing but PRIDE, 


| Tris baſe and ſelfiſh paſſion always 
creates, and always keeps alive, a watch- 
ful and inceſſant jealouſy of power. Hence 


the mildeſt exhortation, and the moſt 
friendly remonſtrance, is often converted 
into the bitterneſs of accuſation, or the in- 
ſolence of reproach ; ; every trifling omiſſion 
1s conſtrued into wilful neglect, and every 
unguarded expreſſion is thought to pro- 
: geed from an intention to mortify or en- 
rage. Between thoſe who are in a ſtate of 
mutual dependence on each other for al- 
moſt every comfort, what miſchief and 


what mißerr does not ſuch a temper cauſe ! 
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Form in your imagination an eſtimate of 
all the ills that flow from poverty, from ſick- 
neſs and misfortune, and they will not bear 
any proportion to the repeated miſeries that 


ſpring from irritable paſſions, and the vio- 


lent hoſtilities of Pride. 


Bur would you ſee this odious vice ſur- 


rounded with all its terrors and in the dark- - 


eſt point of view, obſerve the awful end of 


the deſperate Suicide. The dreadful act of 
ſelf-deſtruction is often committed in the 


evil moment of wounded Pride, or morti- 


fied ambition. While thouſands are ſuf- 
fering, in patient ſorrow, painfulneſs and 


hunger, cold and nakedneſs, the proud 


wretch will be guilty of © the fin that is 


„ never to be repented of,” merely be- 
cauſe he might be forced, perhaps, from 


his own folly, to lay afide ſome unneceſſary 


pomp, and fink beneath the leyel of thoſe 
who were once his equals, 


Ver it would neither be charitable nor 
Juſt, always to impute ſuch a crime to mo- 
> tives 
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tives ſo fooliſh and corrupt. The minds 
of ſome are prone to deſpondency and ſor- 
row. The few ſatisfactions they enjoy, 
perhaps, are neither contaminated with 
principles of Pride, ſelfiſhneſs or ambition ; 
and when they look abroad for happineſs, . 
they purſue it, not like ſentimental epi- 
Cures, or as the glutton does his food, but 
generally reſt it all on ſome darling hope. 
Should they be diſappointed, the evil“ ſpi- 
« rit of melancholy” ſeizes on the whole 
ſoul ; all enjoyment is ſhut out, or con- 
verted into food for miſery. The facultics of 
memory, of reaſon and reflection, inſtead of 
_ calming, heighten the diſorder. As the pain- 
ful activity of thought increaſes, the power of 
determining is loſt; and ſoon, for want of 
that anchor of the ſoul,” which religion 
only can ſupply, the ſorrowing wretch de- 
plores not only the powrk, but even the 
EFFORT to act as he ought. A weight of 
complicated woe, ee re, is faſtened on 
the mind, and a mortal ſadneſs enſues, that 
is cheriſhed by ſolitude and irritated by ſo- 
ciety; j at length even a change of ſuffering 
becomes 
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becomes deſirable, and eternal death is 
thought a bleſſing. Thus he ruſhes into the 
grave, and we view the melancholy iſſue of 


his days, that were perhaps, * few and evil, 


with pity and with terror. Even the law 


_charitably withholds its cenſures, and while 


we publicly proclaim the phrenſy of the 


lunatic, we privately feel tor the ſorrows 


of the man. 


W1rtn the preſumptuous fin. of ſuicide 
we may rank the odious vice of duelling. 
The provocation, or the injury which 


would lead a wiſe and good man, not to 


proſtitute the name of a chriſtian, to ex- 
poſe himſelf to the awful hazard of loſing 
his own life, or ſhedding the blood of a 
{cllow-creature, muſt, one ſhould ſuppoſe, 
be aggravating g beyond meaſure,and deep be- 
rood dae ; nothing, one might imagine, 
leſs than the ruin and corruption of thoſe 
wit were moſt dear to us, the utter loſs 
of reputation, or the danger of life, could 
plead in excuſe f for the commiſſion of ſuch 
a deſperate crime. But attend to the hiſ- 

tory 
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tory of duels, and you will find that not 
one in ten ariſes from either of theſe mo- 
tives. It is from outraged Pride; from 
a ſpecies of falſe honor that is more allied 
to vice than virtue, and that is wounded 
only by the worldling's fneer, and the dread 
of partial infamy, that men meet each other 
prepared for death. From the moſt tri- 
fling provocations, and the flighteſt at- 
N even cowards are ſometimes forced 
into what 1s called the liſts of honor; and 
often while the heart is agitated with the 
moſt degenerate fear, though forced tò an 
oſtentatious diſplay of courage, ſuch a farce 
of manhood is performed, as might induce. 
even children to ſmile with pity and con- 
tempt. . 


 ArTER this repreſentation of the cauſes 
and effects of Pride, it is fcarcely neceſſary 
to add, that it muſt be incompatible with 
almoſt every chriſtian virtue. It is in vain 
to point out the various evils that attend it, 

ſince it blends itſelf with almoſt every paſ- 
fion and increaſes every infirmity. It is a 


ſource 
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ſource of the ſtrongeſt deluſion, and equally 
diſqualifies us, perhaps, for knowing our 


real duty towards God, our r neighbour and 
_ ourſelves. 


THz proud man fits on an imaginary 
eminence of his own erection, and propa- 


gates ſervility or wretchedneſs all around 


him. The chief virtues of humanity re- 


quire too much condeſcenſion for him to 
practiſe ; and fo far is he from being capa- 


ble of contributing to the happineſs of his 


fellew-creatures, that he often inſults the 
miſery which ſprings from his own con- 
duct, and deſpiſes the meanneſs which he 


himſelf creates. 


So blind, alſo, does his predominant 
paſſion render him to his own defects, that 
though in the fulneſs of his heart he is 
| almoſt proud enough to ſay, Who is the 
« Lord?” yet, perhaps, he will think | 

that no exhortation to humility, no pre- 
cCoept of religion or morality applies to him; 
his Pride is ſanctified by its alliance to vir- 
Jn 
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tue; his is not that baſe paſſion which is 
vicious and corrupt, but perſonal dignity, 


_ exalted honor, or independent ſpirit. In a 


mind thus bewildered and deceived, the 
firſt principle of improvement is wanting ; 


for he who is not conſcious of defect, can 


have no ſufficient motive for amendment ; 


and this is an evil that will extend itſelf to 


all the proud man's paſſions and purſuits. 


Bur Pride never appears ſo ſinful and 


_ offenſive, as when we conſider man in re- 
lation to his Maker. Then we perceive it 


deſtroying the efficacy, and poiſoning the 
very ſource of all thoſe virtues which he is 


chiefly bound to practiſe. For a frail child 
of duſt that has but a ſhort time to live, 


that is running the race that is ſet before 


him, and whats firſt care ought to be“ to 
„ make his calling and election ſure ;” - 
that one who is dependent on the God - 
all mercies for every moment of his exiſt- 
ence, and, in a ſtate of civilized ſociety, 
indebted to his fellow- creatures for almoſt 


every comfort he enjoys ; that ſuch a being, 
 . ſhould 
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ſhould be fo inflated with Pride, as to for- 
get the moſt eſſential duties of life, is, 
however common, one of the moſt melan- 
choly proofs of human weakneſs and de- 


| pr avity. 


Tur proud man, therefore, who is at 


once his own worſhipper and idol, is in 


reality always degraded, in proportion as 
he thinks himſelf exalted. Hence our 
bleſſed Lord faid to his difciples © who- 
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will be the chiefeſt, ſhall be ſervant of 


« all.“ So true is it in the moſt extenſive 


ſenſe that „a man's Pride ſhall bring him 
& low;” 


flow from it, he is loſt to virtue and to 
| happineſs. As the only effectual corrective 


of this extenſive vice, attend both to the 


practice and the precepts of the heavenly 
Meſſiah, as contained in his holy goſpel. 


Study the ſacred page, not only with a diſ- 
_ poſition to admire, but with a reſolution to 
improve. 


ſoever will be great among you, thall 
be your miniſter; and whoſoever of you 


and that as foon as he forgets his 
dependent ftate, and thoſe duties which 
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improve. There you will obſerve, that if 
any virtue is taught with more expreſſive 
energy than others, it is HUMILITY. Hu- 
mility, that ſheds a mild luſtre over every 
perfection of character, and moſt effectu- 
ally ſecures honor by ſeeming to avoid it. 
Humility, that teaches man he is but man; 
that cheriſhes the grand duties of charity 
and forbearance, and that would connect 


the whole human race together in the bands 


of brotherhood and ſocial love; in ſhort, 
that confers peace and comfort on us here, 
and prepares us for immortal glory here- 


Vor. II. 
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ON BEN EFICEN CE. | | 


GAT. Fi. 16. 


As we have therefore opportunity, let us do 


good unto all men, eſpecially unto them who 
are of the houſhold of faith. 55 { 


NH moſt diſtinguiſhing feature of 
chriſtianity, in a moral point of 
view, is univerſal benevolence. Peace 
« on earth, and good-will towards men,” 
was the glorious annunciation of the hea- 
venly hoſt, on our bleſſed Lord's nativity ; 
and agreeably to theſe glad tidings, when 
he entered on his divine miniſtry, we read 
2 


* 
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in the ſimple, but expreſſive language of 
ſcripture, © he went about doing good.” 


Mex of the moſt diſcordant principles 


and hoſtile diſpoſitions ſhared his benevo- 


lence and received his bleſſing. His readi- 


neſs to comfort the wretched and inſtruct 


the ignorant; his labor of love in reclaim- 
ing ſinners, and healing the diſcaſes of every 


denomination of men, whether Phariſees, 


Sadducees, Publicans, or Samaritans, gave 


the world an illuſtrious proof that his cha- 
rity was not contracted within the narrow 


bounds of human virtue, but was in every 


reſpect worthy of the all-gracious Father, 
whoſe love is perfect, and whole wall he 
came to teach. 


IN imitation of his glorious angle we 
alſo are taught to do good on the moſt diſ- 


intereſted and extenfive principle. On pro- 
per occaſions our benevolence muſt break 
through the partial ties of Kindred, coun- 
try and friendſhip, and embrace all within 
its ample bounds ;—even our enemies; nor 
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are we © to grow weary in vell- doing, 


but with every opportunity of beneficence 
unite the practice of it. 


vir the God of mercies enjoins not any 


thing as a duty, which will not ultimately 


promote our happineſs; and even in the 
preſent ſtate of things, human nature is 


not ſo depraved, the divine image of the 
Creator is not ſo entirely defaced, but that 


the ſoul of man can feel the pleaſure and. 
delight of Goopness. We may regard 


this, indeed, as a feeble emanation from the 


ſource of all perfection, and as the ſureſt 
token of our relation to beings of ſuperior 
wiſdom and ſuperior virtue. Cheriſh it, 
therefore, as a guide to the pureſt felicity, 
and as a jewel that will ſhine with diſtin- 
guiſhed luſtre in the crown of immortality. 
Even in this life, if we aſſemble in our 


imagination all the pleaſures that are de- 
rived from ſenſe, from vanity and pride, 


from the ſucceſsful purſuits of ambition, 
or the envied poſſeſſion of power; we ſhall 


find none ſo permanent and pure as thoſe 


3 which 
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in the ſimple, but expreſſive language of 
ſcripture, © he went about doing good.” 


Mx of the moſt diſcordant principles 
and hoſtile diſpoſitions ſhared his benevo- 
lence and received his bleſſing. His readi- 
neſs to comfort the wretched and inſtruct 
the ignorant; his labor of love in reclaim- 
ing ſinners, and healing the diſcaſes of every 
denomination of men, whether Phariſees, 
Sadducees, Publicans, or Samaritans, gave 
the world an illuſtrious proof that his cha- 
rity was not contracted within the narrow 
bounds of human virtue, but was in every 
reſpect worthy of the all-gracious Father, 
whoſe love is perfect, and whoſe will he 
came to teach. 


In imitation of his glorious example we 
alſo are taught to do good on the moſt diſ- 
intereſted and extenſive principle. On pro- 
per occaſions our benevolence muſt break 
through the partial ties of kindred, coun- 
try and friendſhip, and embrace all within 
its ample bounds ;—even our enemies ; nor 


are 
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are we © to grow weary in well-comg,” 
but with every opportunity of beneficence 
unite the practice of it. 


Vr the God of mercies enjoins not any _ 
thing as a duty, which will not ultimately 
promote our happineſs; and even in the 
| preſent ſtate of things, human nature 18 
not ſo depraved, the divine image of the 
Creator is not ſo entirely defaced, but that 
the ſoul of man can feel the pleaſure and. 
delight of GOODN ESS. We may regard 
this, indeed, as a feeble emanation from the 
ſource of all perfection, and as the ſureſt 
token of our relation to beings of ſuperior 
wiſdom and ſuperior virtue. Cheriſh it, 
therefore, as a guide to the pureſt felicity, 
and as a jewel that will ſhine with diſtin- 
guiſhed luſtre in the crown of immortality. 
Even in this life, if we aſſemble in our 
imagination all the pleaſures that are de- 
rived from ſenſe, from vanity and pride, 
from the ſucceſsful purſuits of ambition, 
or the envied poſſeſſion of power ; we ſhall 
find none ſo permanent and pure as thoſe 
Ko which 
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which attend a benevolent ſpirit i in the ex- 
erciſe of its goodneſs. 


THERE are many pleaſures that proceed 


from a corrupt ſource; and the gratifications 


of ſome are immediately connected with the 
ſufferings of others. As the mind improves 
in virtue, or as the ardor of paſſion abates, 
what was once our glory might become 
our ſhame; and the ſame reflection that 
demonſtrates our folly might aggravate our 


remorſe. But in the ſatisfactions of chriſ- 
tian benevolence, there is nothing that can 
endanger or deceive us; all is gracious, 
ſanctified and holy; it forms no ſmall por- 
tion of © that joy which no man taketh 

« from us;” it will chear the ſoul with 

the moſt grateful remembrance in ſcenes of 


ſickneſs and of ſorrow, and at the awful 
hour of death will go up “ with our alms 


* and our prayers for a memorial before 
© God.” As we have, therefore, op- 
_ © portunity, let us do good unto all men, 


« eſpecially unto them who are of the 


0 houſheld of faith.“ 


THE 
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Tun holy apoſtle Knew that the power 
of human beings is circumſcribed within a 
very natrow circle, and left his divine pre- 
cept under proper limitations. The liberal 


ſpirit of chriſtian charity is not, indeed, on 


every occaſion, to be confined to the for- 
mality of rules: As we have opportunity, 
« we are required to do good unto ALL 


«© men;” but as our benevolence can reach 
only a few of the infinite number that need 
comfort and fupport, fome diſcrimination 
was neceflary ; and therefore, when other 
grounds of preference were wanting, we 
are called on to do good eſpecially unto 


% them who are of the houſhold of faith.” 


This diſtinction was the more neceſſary in the 
apoſtle's time, for then chriſtians had none 
but chriſtians to relieve them. Jews and 


Gentiles of every denomination, however 
hoſtile in other reſpects, united in perſe- 


cuting and deſpiſing the little flock who 
profeſſed themſelves to be the diſciples of 


Jeſus. Yet to prote& themſelves, they 


united together in ſuch ſtrict bands of bro- 
therhood and union, that they © were of 
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one heart and one ſoul ; neither faid any 
of them,” continues the evangeliſt, 
that ought of the things which he poſ- 


ſeſſed, was his n but "oy had all 


things common.” 


Tuts cannot but give us the moſt exalt- 
ed idea of their dilintereſted friendſhip and 
affection; it was a mark alſo of that divine 


prudence which taught them to be © as 
«« wife as ſerpents and as harmleſs as 
«« doves.” But as the ſituation of chriſ- 
tians is now widely different, ſuch a deter- 


mination cannot be required of us, becauſe 
it is no longer neceſſary nor practicable. 
Inſtead therefore of making any vain at- 
tempt to equalize the conditions of men, 
we are called upon * to do good as often 
TFT we have opportunity ; and, amidſt 
the variety of unhappy objects that might 


claim our benevolence, to ſettle ſome juſt 


principles of rendering it as efficacious, 


and as extenſively uſeful as poſſible. 
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Tur limitation of the precept is as ne- 
ceſſary as the precept itſelf. Univerſal be- 
neficence is the attribute of the Deity. 
The charity of man is bounded by a ſmall 
portion of time and ſpace, and a {till leſs 
extenſion of power. If his light ſhine 
in the world, it ſhines but ſor a thort pe- 
riod, and can only warm a few. It no 
more reſembles that love which is perfect, 
than the glow-worm's fire reſembles the 
flood of light that iſſues from the ſun. It 
might be conſidered as the ſmall rivulet 
which fertilizes and adorns a valley, but 
which would be abſorbed and loſt, if con- 
ducted over extenſive plains and barren 
waſtes. 1 


IT behoves us, therefore, to huſband 
well the little time and power we have, that 
the benevolent intentions of the heart might 

not be fruſtrated, and that no good deed, 
if poſſible, might be without effect. From 
romantic and erroneous notions of genero- 
ſity and benevolence, many are laviſhing, 
to no good, purpoſe, ſuch ſums as would, 


if 
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if properly applied, not only © feed the 
hungry and clothe the naked,” but re- 
claim the vicious and ſuccour the diſtreſſed. 
The principles of ſuch charity are often 
corrupted by pride and oftentation. Men 
alſo there are, who will indulge the vanity” 
of GIVING to ſome, what others have & 


[ right to CLAIM ; and aſpire to the reputa- f 
| | tion of being generous and humane, when 
== 85 their only object, Fe is to be ad- 5 | 
| mired. ; 


BuT this is widely different from the 
pure ſpirit of chriſtian charity; and if we 
wiſh to fulfil its precepts, we ſhould ſtudy 
above all things © to keep ourſelves un- 
« ſpotted from the world.” We ſhould 
gladly prefer the ſingle ſatisfaction of doing 
good in private, to the vain ambition of 
ſhining in public. The offerings of bene- 

Vvolence ſhould be recommended by the ſa- 
crifice of vanity and ſelfiſhneſs, under all its 
diſguiſes. While we relieve the wants and 

ſooth the ſorrows of our fellow-creatures, 
we ſhould not exhibit any of thoſe paſſions 
which 
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which often lead to both; but rather ſhew 
them, by example, that our charity is per- 


fectly confiftent with the duties of juſtice 


and humility, as well as the love of order, 


temperance and peace. Thus ſhould we 
ſilently, perhaps, communicate the prin- 
ciples of virtue and of happineſs, while we 
ſtretched out our hands to relieve temporary 
diſtreſs. 


Orrs there are, who ſeem to amuſe 


their imaginations with ideas of univerſal 
| benevolence and liberality, as writers have 
done with the fabulous beings of Greek 
mythology, or the delights of the golden 
age. It is a ſubject that appears to intereſt 
ſenſibility and warm the heart but it is 
indulged rather to make them fancifully 
eloquent than practically good ; rather as 
an opportunity of ſelf-applauſe, than as the 
means of benefiting others. 


Hence we find ſome ſpeak with rapture 


of the exquiſite joys of ſenſibility, and the 
delightful ſatisfactions of friendſhip, who 


are 
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are ſeldom engaged in performing any real 
acts of goodneſs. Their language and their 


ſentiments are often the mere echoes of 
others, and theirnotionsof the amiable duties 


are little more than the deluſions of imagina- 


tion. There are characters, I am aſſured, 
whoſe pity is more frequently excited by the 


fictitious woes of the theatre, than the ſcenes 


of real life; and whoſe benevolence is warm- 
ed only by the images of poetry, or the 
hyperbolical miſeries of a romance. 


Orrs there are, in whoſe ſouls the 


ardor of benevolence blends itſelf with every 


paſſion and purſuit. Conſcious that the 
generous impulſe is allied to virtue and to 


happineſs, they wait not for the deciſions 
of reaſon, or the diſtinctions of prudence, 
but yield to its influence wherever they be- 
hold the miterics of poverty, and hear the 


complaints of forrow. Not content to be- 
ſtow with diſcretion, they give with laviſh 


'and indiſcriminate bounty. Hence they 


are often deceived by the ſhameful impor- 
tunities of the vicious and the idle, or diſ- 


guſted 
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guſted with ingratitude and hypocriſy which 


they themſelves encouraged. Nor is this 


all. The ſource of benevolence that might 


have run through life with an increaſing 
ſtream, is often exhauſted, when the moſt 


worthy, perhaps, are thirſting for its bleſſ- 


ings; or, what is worſe, poiſoned for ever 
with ſuſpicion and diſtruſt. Yet exceſs 


of virtue 1s always entitled to our praile ; 
and though ſuch benevolent characters may 
not be equal to that good and faithful ſer- 
vant, who ſo huſbanded his talent, as to 
increaſe it to ten, yet they may rank with 


him who improved it to five; and like 
him, it is hoped, © will enter into the joy 
6 of their Lord.“ 


Bur thoſe who with, “ as they have op- 


6e portunity, to do good unto all men, 


ſhould regulate their conduct by thoſe rules 
and that attention to order, which are ne- 


ceflary for the beſt of human beings. In 


the firſt place, we ſhould endeavgur to 
form a proper eſtimate of our power to do 


good, 
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good. There are few who could not ſpare 
ſomething from their needleſs expences and 


felfiſh enjoyments, “ to give to him that 


* needeth.” The language of ſcripture, 
indeed, makes no exception to the grand 


duty of chriſtian charity. © Be merciful 
* after thy power,” is the univerſal pre- 


cept: © If thou haſt much, give plente- 


“% ouſly; if thou haſt little, do thy dili- 
« gence gladly to give of that little ; for 
« fo gathereſt thou thyſelf . good reward 
in the day of N 


In order to render this important duty 
conſtant and habitual, we ſhould form 


fome plan of charity adapted to our pecu- 


har fituation and circumſtances. That 
which we determine to ſpare from our 
Imaginary wants, or our ſuperfluous ex- 


pences, we ſhould regularly ſet apart for 


the poor and needy, as an offering the 
moſt acceptable to the Father of mercies. 
This was the exprets direction of St. Paul 
to the Corinthians. Upon the firſt day 
| of. 
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| 40 of the week, " ſays he, cc let every one of 


«© you lay by him in ſtore, as God hath 
0 proſpered him.“ 


Wurd we have thus devoted a portion 
of our ſubſtance to the wants of others, 
we ſhould next diligently enquire out 
ſuch objects as have the higheſt claim to 
our beneficence. The act of giving is 
by no means the only, or moſt impor- 
tant part of chriſtian charity. By ſcat- 
tering with a laviſh hand, we may, indeed, 
_ diſcover a bountiful heart, and occaſionally 
do ſome good ; but it ſhould be remem- 
bered, alſo, that the actions of random be- 
nevolence often do harm; I mean particu- 
larly to the unworthy objects of it; but 
the wiLL of the benefactor ſhall be taken 
for the DEED; and in this ſenſe, more 
eſpecially, we may ſay, © it is more bleſſ- 
% ed to give than to receive.” When, 
therefore, we indulge our benevolence, let 
us © add to our virtue knowledge, and 
endeavour to obtain the merit of wiſdom, 
while 
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while we hope for the rewards of charity. 
The ſeed ſurely ſhould not be caſt among 


brambles, or thrown careleſsly by the way 


fide, while there is ſo much good ground 


ready to receive it, and where there is a 


fair proſpect of its gromng up to per- 


ſection. 


Lax us, therefore, carefully diſtinguiſh 
between the ſeeming objects of our cha- 
rity. Thoſe who obtrude themſelves fore- 
moſt on our notice have not often the firſt 


claim to pity or protection. There is an 
ingenuous thame, a ſilent ſuffering, and a 
meekneſs of ſpirit attending the afflictions 
of the virtuous, that render them averſe to 


importunate complaints, and public de- 


monſtrations of miſery. If, therefore, we 
wiſh to Do good, as well as IN TEN D it, 
we muſt often deſire acceſs to the habita- 


tions of the wretched. We muſt ſome- 
times diſregard the cry that is echoed in 


public, till we have heard the ſigh that is 


breathed 1 in private, 
Could 
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Coup we but acquire ſome portion of 
that divine benevolence which 1s not gra- 
tified with mere almſgiving ; with ſcanty 

_ portions lavithed occaſionally as the impulſe 
of pity ſuggeſts, but which induced our 
bleſſed Lord © to go about from houſe to 
© houſe and village to village doing good, 
how many ſufferers might we diſcover in 
this metropolis, whoſe complaints never 
reached the ears of the benevolent, but 
whoſe ſorrows are dignified by virtue. Not 

too proud to be PROPERLY relieved, though 
above the practices of common mendicants ; 
happy to be diſtinguiſhed, though not the 
moſt forward in claiming notice, they often 
paſs through ſcenes of painfulneſs and hun- 
ger, ſickneſs and diſeaſe, unpitied and un- 
known. The ſcattered rays of benevolence 
that ſhoot around reach not them. They 
fit in helpleſs miſery, like the poor cripple 
in the porch at Siloam, while others are at 
all times ready “ to ſtep in before them. 
Though poſſeſſing the ſtrongeſt claims 
to compaſſion, they are often withheld 
. HET from 
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from complaining by ſhame, or fear, the 


dread of unkindneſs and ſuſpicion, or the 
mortification of a repulſe. Theſe are 


the objects which it is our duty to ſeek 
for; and the labor of love in FINDING them 


is almoſt equal to the merit t of RELIEVING 
them. 


IT is true we cannot relieve all, but yet 


we ſhould remember that if every one pro- 


perly diſcharged his duty, all would be re- 
lieved. Let us, therefore, act individually 


as we ought. In the preſent ſtate of hu- 


man ſociety, charity has continual oppor- 
tunities of doing good; but in proportion as : 
the claims of the wretched multiply, the 

neceflity alſo of prudent diſcrimination in- 


creales. We ſhould at all times diſtin- 
guiſh the ſufferings of vice from the miſ- 


fortunes of virtue; the miſeries of idleneſs 
and ſenſuality from the diſtreſſes of ho- 
neſt poverty, and the awful viſitations 


of providence. 
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We ſhould in ſome degree alſo attend to 
the peculiar wants and the neceſſary com- 


forts of thoſe who are in different ſtations; 
and, where there are not other motives of 
preference, we cannot do better than dit- 


penſe our bounty eſpecially to thoſe around 
us; whoſe lives and converſation, as well 
as their misfortunes, are known to us; 
who are ſubje& to the fame laws, who 
profeſs the ſame religion, and therefore 


may be conſidered „of the houſhold of 
CO faith. 3 


Bur we muſt be careful not to confine 
the duty of charity to mere giving. The 
degree of pecuniary aid which ſome can 
afford is, indeed, conſiderable; and may 
be made the inſtrument of good to many : 
others can furniſh but a ſcanty pittance 
by no means proportioned to their own 
wiſhes, or the wants of their fellow-crea- 


tures. Yet they are perhaps eminently 


qualified, in other reſpects, for prac- 


tiling the charity of chriſtians; they can 
8 2 inſtruct 
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inſtruct the ignorant, comfort the afflict- 


ed, warn the inexperienced and reclaim the 


vicious. 


In all ranks and ſtations ſuch is the 
belpleſſneſs of man, when ſingly conſider- 


ed, and ſo various are his wants, that the 


mcaneſt of his fellow- creatures might oc- 
caſionally contribute to his pleaſures and 


relieve his diſtreſſes. Theſe are offices 


which ought to be performed, when almſ- 
giving may be neither practicable nor ne- 
cCeſſary. 


IN every ſituation of life, whether rich! 
or poor, the ſtrong, in every ſenſe of the 


expreſſion, ſhould help to bear the infir- 


mities of the weak. Some occaſional ſacri- 


fice of time in watching over the fick; 


fome attention to trifling concerns, when 

great ones are not within our power ; the 
tender aſſiduities of friendſhip in diſtreſs, 
and the ſeaſonable communication of advice 
in the hour of ren are all acts of 


charity 
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charity that are often as acceptable as the 
rich man's offering, and perhaps more 


plating 1 in the * of God. 


Tur mtereſts of charity would be far- 
ther promoted by pointing out the means 
of doing good to others, and by faithfully 
executing every truſt and office in which 
we are concerned ourſelves. A living ex- 


ample has ſhewn what a ſingle man can do 
towards the comfort and reformation of the 


moſt wretched portion of the human ſpecies. 
By viſiting the fickly chambers of the La- 


zaretto, the debtor's gloomy priſon, and the 
felon's loathſome cell, he nas been, or it is 
| hoped wiLL be, the means of introducing, 


at leaſt, the bleſſings of health and cleanli- 


neſs to thouſands, and banithing the horrid 
vices of drunkenneſs, extortion and rapa- 
city from ſcenes, where the wretched 
have none to help them, and where the 


light of benevolence before had oy 


ever dawned, 
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Fw, indeed, are furniſhed with oppor- 
tunities of ſuch extenſive charity ; but yet 
were every individual to exert himſelf with- 
in the circle of his own authority; were 
every manager, ſteward and truſtee to ful- 
fil the important duties entruſted to him, 
and ſee that the pious donations of our 
fore-fithers were not abuſed; were the 
numerous ichools that have been inſtituted 


chiefly for the benefit of the poor, managed 
with diligence and fidelity ; were the im- 


menſe treaſures of our corporate bodies ap- 


plied to the neceſſities of their indigent 


brethren, as their liberal donors intended, 
and not ſquandered away to the diſgrace of 
human nature, in the refinements of luxury, 
in gluttony and drunkenneſs; were thoſe 


parochial offices, alſo, which particularly 
regard the poor of our own neighbourhood, 


or as it were of our own houthold, always 
conferred on proper perſons; were they ac- 


cepted in rotation with chearfulneſs, and 
diſcharged not only with integrity, but 


with kindneſs, circumſpection and activity, 
5 0 | the 
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the ſun of benevolence would ſhine around us 


with redoubled luſtre; thouſands would not 


only ſee, but feel our good works, and learn 
to glorify our Father which is in heaven.“ 
Then we might reaſonably expect, that the 
beautiful proſpect of the Pſalmiſt would be 
realized ; we might hope that the happy 
period would gradually arrive, when * our 
« ſons ſhall grow up as the young plants, 
« and our daughters be as the poliſhed 
corners of the temple, that are at once 
% an ornament and ſupport ; when there 
| 5 ſhall be no breaking in nor going out; 
no leading into captivity, and no com- 

5 Plaining 1 in our ſtreets.” 


LI r us be aware, therefore, leſt we cir- 
cumſcribe the great virtue of chriſtian cha- 
rity within the narrow bounds of almſgiv- 
ing, or the tardy relief of teſtamentary be- 
queſts, Its divine influence is as ex- 
tenſive and beneficial in the intellectual 
world as light and heat are through the 
works of nature. If you are not qua- 
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lified for ſome of its more ſplendid offices, 


doubtleſs you are for many of its humbler 


duties. We are only required “ to da 
good as we have opportunity.” Whe- 
ther we chearfully embrace the many op- 
portunities that offer, or ſeek and improve 


them with diligence, muſt be left, after 
every warning of experience and every diſ- 
cuſſion of reaſon, to our own conſciences, 
and that awful Power to whom all hearts 


are open, and from whom no o ſecrets are 


80 hidden.” 


| Tx AT we might not be deceived by 


the vanities of ſelf-love, let us remember 
that as charity is of all other duties the 


moſt comprehenſive, ſo is it by far the 


moſt important. Every virtue, indeed, 
that tends to promote the happineſs and 
welfare of others, every good and generous 
deed, whether it ſprings from that un- 
ſhaken integrity which is neceſſary to 


check the torrent of corruption, that 
patient gentleneſs which is chiefly made 


manifeſt 
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manifeſt in correcting error, healing mis- 
fortunes, and © overcoming evil with good,” 
or that ſteady fortitude which often enables 
us to diſcharge our duty at the expence of 
pleaſure, indolence and eaſe, all are but fo 
many branches of that divine CHARITY, 
which {till ſhall diffuſe its bleſſings and irra- 
diate the mind, When prophecies have — 
«« failed, when tongues ſhall ceaſe and 
* knowledge ſhall vaniſh away,” 
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And he ran before, and climbed up into a 
(ycamore-tree to 7 0 


6 Saviour of the world, having 
performed a miracle of love in re- 
ſtoring fight to a poor blind beggar, near 
Jericho, was followed by a numerous con- 
courſe of people, as he paſſed through that 
city, who “ gave praiſe unto God” for 
what they had ſeen and heard. Among 
the number.who wiſhed to behold the Son 
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of God, as Zerchons, ee 


cc 


forms us, © was rich.” Being little of 
ſtature, and not able to gratify his defire 
for the croud, the evangeliſt relates, that 
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the publicans, who,” as St. Luke in- 


He ran before, and climbed up into a 
ſycamore- tree, to fee him; for he was 


to paſs that way. And when Jeſus came 


cc 


to the place, he looked up, and faw 
him, and faid unto him, Zaccheus, make 
haſte and come down; for to-day I muſt 


abide at thy houſe. And he made haſte, 


and came down, and received him joy- 


fully. And when they faw it, they all 


murmured, ſaying, that he was gone to 


be a gueſt with a man that is a ſinner. 
And Zaccheus ſtood, and ſaid unto the 
Lord, Behold, Lord, the half of my 


goods I give to the poor; and if I have 


taken any thing from any man, by falſe 


accuſation, I reſtore him four-fold.” 


Ix diſcourſing on this part of the goſpel- 
hiſtory, it may not be improper to ſay a 
few words, by way of illuſtration, on the 


office, 


A ON 
MY 


office, or employment of Zaccheus, as 


this occaſion, interſperſed with ſuch reflec- 
tions as the ſubject might ſuggeſt. 


by the Romans to collect the taxes and im- 


different kinds. Some were levied under 


ing with the exigencies of the ſtate, and 
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the chief among the publicans.” Some 
obſervations, alſo, on his character and con- 
duct, as repreſented in the context, may 
not be unprofitable, and to theſe I ſhall 
ſubjoin a few remarks on the kind and 
gracious demeanor of our bleſſed Lord, on 


THE publicans were officers appointed 
poſts of the empire. Theſe duties were of 


the name of tribute from particular diſtricts 
of country, and paid regularly in ſuch ſums 
as the government required. Others were 
of a fluctuating and uncertain nature, vary- 


becoming more or leſs oppreſſive to the 
ſubject, in proportion to the fraud and ex- 
tortion, or the honor and integrity, of the 
collectors. : 


Is 
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Ix a buſineſs of ſuch importance and ex- 
tent as that of levying the taxes of the 
Roman empire, the officers muſt have been 
numerous and of various denominations. 


We learn from hiſtory, that whole provinces 


were often farmed by individuals ; but theſe 


were generally citizens of Rome and of 


equeſtrian, or ſenatorial dignity, who trans- 
ferred the laborious office of collecting to 


ſuch deputies as were likely to render it 


moſt productive. 


Tur perſons fixed on for this purpoſe 

were frequently natives of the reſpective 
provinces which their employers farmed, 
as being beſt acquainted with the trade, 


produce, language and cuſtoms of their 


own country. Of this deſcription of pub- 
licans it is probable Zaccheus was, fince 


his name ſhews that he was of Jewiſh ex- 
traction, and our Lord calls him “ the ſon 
of Abraham.“ 


4s . Was the chief among the revenue- 


officers in Judea, he might, indeed, have 
been 
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been the immediate ſervant of the empire, 


and ſubje& only to the juriſdiction of the 
Queitors; or, which is more probable, rent- 
ed the taxes of his country, at an advanced 


price, from ſome perſon of conſequence, 
who reſided in, or near the metropolis, and 


enjoyed his poſt as a mere ſinecure, or do- 
native from the emperor. 


Tur oFFICE of publican was, on vari- 


_ ous accounts, extremely odious to the pro- 
vincials, and this could not fail of rendering 
the CHARACTER ſo. Who, indeed, that 
had the leaſt ſhare of independence, could 


view, the deſtructive ambition and ferocious 
pride of the Roman people without abhor- 


rence? Who, that had any ſenſe of natu- 
ral juſtice, could endure to ſee the reſources 


of their country drained, their commerce 


obſtructed and their induſtry laid under con- 
' tribution, in order to ſupport the power, 


and adminiſter to the luxury of thoſe gene- 


ral deſtroyers ? The very fight of a publi- 


can muſt naturally awake in the mind of 
every tributary ſubject, the panfu} remem- 
brance 
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brance of the privileges which they once 
enjoyed, and rouſe the ſpirit of indignation 
againſt the cruelty and oppreſſion of their 
umperious maſters. 


Bur not to mention other cauſes of diſ- 
guſt towards the publicans, as the odious in- 
ſtruments of Roman power, the avarice and 
rapacity, the cruelty and extortion of theſe 
petty tyrants were ſufficient. So general and 
notorious was their corruption and abule of 


power, that heathen writers commonly be- 


ſtow on them the opprobrious epithets of 


THIEVES and ROBBERS; and in the holy 
goſpel ©© PUBLICANS and SINNERS” are ſo 


invariably united, that they ee to be 
fynonimous terms. 


To this general depravity of character, 
however, we may fairly conclude, that 


JZaccheus was an exception. He gave the 

half of his goods to the poor, and if in 
diſcharging the duties of his office, he had 
been guilty of any injuſtice, or oppreſſion, 
he made a four-fold reſtitution ; which was 


all that the Jewiſh law required. 
WB 
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Wr may obſerve, alſo, in his behalf, 


that from the nature of his fituation, he 


might have been ſometimes led to make 
illegal and oppreſſive exactions without be- 
ing ſenſible of his error. He might have 


been deceived by the partial and malicious 
accounts of others. When we conſider 


the horrid abuſes of the times, and the 


corrupt manner in which juſtice was ad- 
miniftered throughout the world, but more 
particularly in Judea, we can readily ima- 


gine, that this honeſt publican might have 


been impofed upon by the miſrepreſenta- 


tions of his inferior officers, (of which he 


muſt have had many) and as a conſcien- 


tious man he thought himfelf, in ſome 


meaſure reſponſible, perhaps, for TUEIR 
conduct. 


Bur what ſerves greatly to fix a juſt 


eſtimation on the character of Zaccheus 


was his behaviour towards our bleſſed Lord 


and Saviour. He climbed up into a ſyca- 


more: tree to ſee him paſs by; and when 
diſtinguiſhed from the croud by the Son 
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of God, “ he made haſte and came dowr 
and received him joyfully,” Doubtleſs 
he had heard of the miracles and preaching 
of our bleſſed Lord; he had been told that 
the Meſſiah was come, and that the will 
of God was made manifeſt “ in the beau- 
of hohneſs.” 


Waits ſome endeavoured to diſcredit 
theſe divine truths, and others from their 
crimes were afraid that life and immor- 
tality ſhould be brought to light through 
the goſpel; while the minds of many were 
fettered with obſtinate prejudices, and more, 
perhaps, wholly devoted to the intereſts of 
this world, Zaccheus, with a rational ad- 
miration, haſtened to ſee the heavenly au- 
« thor of our falvation,” and certainly 
was prepared to“ hear the woRD with 


22, 


90 Joy 1 


Wuar muſt have been his feelings 
when our Lord thought proper, from the 
ſuggeſtions of that divine wiſdom which 
enabled him to ſee through the human 

heart, 
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nor any diſtinction from Herod, the king, 


| deed, with the uſual ſimplicity of ſcripture 


may ſuppoſe the reſt. 
in having the bleſſed opportunity of enter- 
taining our Lord under his roof, was em- 


Jews. He knew that as a Publican he was 
every thing that was vile in their eyes; and 


out into expreſſions of indignation and 


penitent, or when he wiſhed to commu- 
nicate the knowledge of falvation to all 
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heart, to addreſs him thus ! © Zaccheus, 
„make haſte and come down; for to-day 
„I muſt abide at thy houſe.” Probably 


not any honor from the Roman governor, 


would have given him half the pleaſure 
and ſatisfaction. We are only told, in- 


language, that he made haſte and came 
« down, and received him joyfully ;” but 
from the circumſtances of the hiſtory we 


Tuls good man's happineſs, however, 
bittered by the illiberal prejudices of the „ 
as it was cuſtomary with them to break 5 _ 
reproach, whenever the Saviour of man- 


kind gave proofs of his divine love to the 


e that 
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that “ ſat in darkneſs,” whether Jews, 
Gentiles, or Samaritans ; ſo they could not 
refrain from murmuring when he entered 
the houſe of Zaccheus ; ſaying, © he is 
e gone to be gueſt with a man that is a 


6 ſinner.“ 


Ix was from a knowledge of theſe preju- 
dices, and a conviction of the diſadvantages 


under which he labored, that Zaccheus was 


defirous of juſtifying himſelf in the pre- 


ſence of his heavenly gueſt, and ſaid, not 
in the ſpirit of the boaſting Phariſee, but 


from a ſteady, though humble conſciouſ- 
neſs of his own worth, © Behold, Lord, 
the half of my goods I; give to the poor; 1 
and if I have taken any thing from any 


« man by falſe accuſation, I reſtore him 
0 * four- told.” 


FRoM an attentive conſideration of the 


diſtinct parts of this paſſage of holy writ, 
we may derive many uſeful truths and ſa- 
lutary reflections. Firſt, let us, like Zac- 


cheus, have a view to the improvement of 
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our minds in piety and virtue, even in the 
gratification of our curioſity. Inſtcad of 


Hocking with childiſh folly to ſuch trifling 


amuſements as are unworthy of a rational 


| being, we ſhould endeavour to combine 


pleaſute with ünſtruction, and employment 
with advantage. While thouſands would 
have crouded with joy to fee a pageant, a 
triumph, or the barbarous ſpectacle of Ro- 
man games, Zaccheus ran and climbed up 
into a ſycamore-trec to {ce our Lord paſs 
by: and when he honored him ſo far as 
to take up his abode with him for that 
day, he not only received him joyfully, but 
without doubt liſtened to his converſation. 
with reverence, and heard the glorious 


8 truths which his lips revealed with ado- 


ration and praiſe. We are warranted in 
ſuppoſing that this was the caſe from the 


gracious declaration of our Saviour, who, 
after he had entered his habitation, ſaid, 


„ This day is ſalvation come to this houſe.” 


Tur hoſpitality of Zaccheus and his 
great ſatisfaction on this occaſion, might 
ö direct 
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direct us alſo in the choice and entertain- 
ment of our friends. The familiar inter- 
courſe and common intimacies of the world 
are too often nothing but afſociations of 
pleaſure, or confederacies of vice. Vanity, 
intereſt and ſelf- love ſeem to be the grand | 
tics, which unite the generality of man- 
kind in the bands of fellowſhip; and which 
uphold the plcafures of what is called ſocial 
enjoyment. Virtue and purity of heart arc 
not deemed necefiary in the choice of com- 
pany ; and piety is ſeldom or never thought 
of by many to render a character more in- 
tereſting or more acceptable. Provided he 
ſtands clear of the groſs and public viola- 
tion of the laws, it is ſufficient; a man 
may be a drunkard, a ſwearer, a ſeducer, 
and an infidel, without meeting much ob- 
ſtruction in his way through the world, 
and without finding his company generally 
ſhunned, or his vices reproved. If he can 
foſter vanity, promote pleaſure, banith re- 
flection, and ſhare in the tumultuous mirth 
of the banquet by indulging ſenſual appe- 
tites and countenancing exceſs, he is ſure 
= = | to 
I | 


to he a welcome gueſt in the circles 01 the 


obligations of virtue! | 


putation. If, indeed, we maintain any ſociety 


It ſhould owe its ſubſiſtence entirely to the 


volence which would at all times prompt 


tend the limits of virtue. And this, in- 
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world, and more particularly at the enter- 
tainments of our metropolis. But, alas! 
if we knew, and duly confidered *©* the 
things which belong unto our peace,“ 
how much rather ſhould we, in our {ocial 
intercourſes, ſelect a few diſtinguiſhed cha- 
racters, ſuch as might truly deſerve the 
name of friends; Gich as might ſerve to 
correct our infirmitics, form, or at leaſt 
ſtrengthen our principles, and train our 
minds to the duties of religion and the 


We ſhould never be indiffccnt to re- 
with the wicked, it ſhould be founded on 
the ſame principles which directed our 
bleſſed Lord's behaviour towards ſinners. 
deſire of doing good, to that divine bene- 


us to contract the dominion of ſin and ex- 


deed, might often be effected by a mild and 
T 4 „ u 
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winning mode of indirect inſtruction; by 
ſpeaking to men, like our Divine Maſter, as 
it were © in parables,” and leading them in- 
ſenſibly to teach thunſclves; by meek and 
gentle exhortation; by wholeſome reproof, 
and the irreſiſtible efficacy of good example. 


BuT that thoughtleſs and promiſcuous 
commerce which is carried on in the world, 
in which the profligate and the wicked 
mingle on the ſame terms with the pious 
and the good, does more miſchief to reli- 
gion and morality than is generally ſup- 

poſed. Vice ſhould ever be ſhunned, re- 
| proved, or at leaſt, diſcouraged. From a 
miſtaken liberality of mind, or under a falſe 
appearance of candor, men are often led to 
expreſs their approbation of what they 
ought to deſpiſe, and to give a ſanction by 
their preſence, at leaſt, if not by any other 
token of ſatisfaction, to ſcenes of ribaldry 
and vice, profaneneſs and impiety. 

WI may Lathes learn from our bleſſed 
Lord' 8 conduct towards Zaccheus, to wipe 
bet 
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away from our minds thoſe unchari- 
table prejudices which ſo diſtinguiſhed 


the character of the Jews. They all 


* murmured that he ſhould go to be gueſt 
“% with a man that was a fſinner.''—Per- 


verſe and ignorant people! fooliſh, and 
blind of heart ! Where could the Saviour 
of the world go with greater propriety, 


than to the dwellings of finners, to the 


houſes of the ſick, or to the habitations of 
the wretched! Where could his divine 
miniſtry ſhine forth with more diſtinguiſhed 
luſtre ? Did not he himſelf tell them re- 


peatedly that they which are whole need 


not a phyſician, but they which are ſick 2. 
and that he was come to ſeek and to fave 
that which was loſt ? 


To theſe ſentiments of divine love and 


truth, however, they could never open 
their narrow hearts. Zaccheus was a pub- 


lican; that alone was ſuiticient to ſuppreſs 


every benevolent action, and to excite in 


their botoms abhorrence and diſguſt. Their 
hatred was violent and general. Without 


making 
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making any diſcrimination, a whole body 
of peopie was conſigned to infamy ; and 
wherever they found a publican, they 
branded him as a finner. But in the in- 
ſtance of Zaccheus how egregiouſly were 
they miſtaken! He was a man who prac- 
tiſed the exalted virtues of charity and 
munificence in a very rare and exemplary 
manner. If he had been led into any act 
of injury or opprefiion, he was willing to 
make the moiſt ample reſtitution that the 
law required ; and if in the diſcharge of his 
duty as a publican he conducted e 
with more integrity than others would have 
done, ſo far from treating him with that 
general odium which they diſcovered to 
his whole fraternity, they ought to have 
regarded him with gratitude and eſteem. 


FROM the errors of the Jews, therefore, 
in this particular, let us carefully guard 
againſt that indiſcriminate cenſure and thoſe 
general prejudices which are but too pre- 
valent in the world. There are good and 
worthy characters among all ranks of men, 
and 
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and of every lawful trade and profeſſion. 


And ſhould ſome in their warfare with the 
world be expoſed to more temptations than 
others, if they can © waſh their hands in 


innocency” and keep their “ conſcience 
« void of offence,” they arc, like Zac- 
cheus, entitled to a greater ſhare of praiſe. 


WIH we in forming our judgments of 
mankind, and in regulating our intercourte 


with them, to be governed by the pre- 


judices that ariſe in the minds of many 


from external appearances, from peculiar 


modes of conduct, or fituations of life; 


were we to ſuffer the ſentiments of bene- 


volence to die away, and the generous 

warmth of friendſhip to abate, from the 7 
partial accounts of an enemy, or the miſ- 
repreſentations of ſcandal, malice and envy ; 
what friend is there ſo attached to us, that 


we might not ſoon alienate, and what con- 


nection in life is there fo dear that we 


might not quickly diffolve ? 


FROM ſuch reflections let us learn, there- 
fore, not to form our judgment of others, 


or 
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or regulate our conduct towards them, by 
the rumors of the world; but in this, as in 
every thing elſe, let us reverence the pre- 


cepts of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and judge 


of men “ by their fruits.“ This, indeed, is 


the only ſure rule we have to go by. God 
only knows the heart, and the opinions of 
the world are always fallacious, and often 


unjuſt. I he precepts of divine revclation 


are calculated to impreſs this truth deeply 


on our minds: we are there told, “that 
„ the friendſhip of the world is often 


e enmity with God,” and are directed to 


judge, not ce according to appearance, but 
judge, not g to appearance, but 


* to judge righteous judgment.“ 


Nor to dwell any longer on the injuſtice 
which Zaccheus ſuffered from the pre- 


judices of the Jews to confirm theſe obſer- 
vations, we may remember, that the ſame 


bigoted and malignant people repreſented 
the Son of God himſelf, pure and imma- 
culate as he was in his whole life and con- 
verſation, ſometimes © as a gluttonous 
** man and a wine-bibber,” on other occa- 
ſions as one * that was beſide himſelf ;” 
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| ſhort, every thing that was infamous and 


wicked; as © a blaſphemer, a deceiver, 
© and as one that had a devil.” 


Turk are, indeed, no virtues and per- 
fections of character which the malice of 
envy cannot diſparage, or the perverſion 
of ſin even turn, by its malignant in- 
fluence, into evil. The ſteady example 


of a good and holy life will always pro- 


voke the enmity of libertines, and the 
jealouſy of thoſe who are often wavering 
between the obligations of virtue and the 
gratifications of vice. 


FROM the various conflicts of human 
paſſions, and the many ſecret propenſi- 


ties that ſlumber, and are occaſionally call- 


ed forth in the heart, it is utterly im- 
poſſible that the opinion of the world ſhould 


be unanimous in almoſt any thing. He 


«© who loves the praiſe of men better than 


the praiſe of God, mult make his court 


to the wickeq as well as to the virtuous. 


He muſt check the emotions of ingenu- 


Ous 
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ous virtue whenever they might be thought 
unſeaſonable, though the avowal of them 
perhaps, would prove acceptable in the 


light of God, and ſtifle the ſentiments of 


honeſt indignation, in order to humour 
the vices and the follies of thoſe with 
whom he lives. From a knowledge that 
mere worldlings are always in danger of 
this odicus ſpecies of meanneſs, falſhood 
and hypocriſy, our Saviour made this ſtrik- 


ing declaration to his diſciples—“ Woe 
« unto you, When ALL men hall peak 


Well of you.” 7 


Tur judgments of men are often ill- 
founded alſo, in conſequence of partial bene- 


volence, as well as from avowed malice or 


concealed depravity. Few are there in the 


world that have not ſome friends, and fewer 


ſtil}, perhaps, that have not an enemy. It 
is not difficult for either to confound the 
qualities of vice and virtue, and, on certain 


occations, to blend the characteriſtics of 
the former with the kindred properties of 


the latter. If, for inſtance, we indulge 
the malignant paſſion of envy, or ill- nature, 


We 
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we can call frugality MEANNESS, and gene- 


roſity EXTRAVAGANCE. We can exhibit 


innocence and good- nature in the garb of 


FOLLY, and difparage every virtue, by 


giving it the dark colouring of INTEREST, 


or SELF-LOvVE. But when the partiality 
of friendſhip governs our tongue, we can 
find out in almoſt every vice ſome affi- 


nity to virtue, ſome alliance with good- 
neſs, or ſome relation to excellence. The 


prodigal and the ſpendthrift are palmed 
upon the world for men of liberal and 
- generous principles; the rapacious miſer 
is concealed under the ſpecious appearance 


of prudence and economy ; and even folly 


is recommended to our kindneſs under the 
inviting form of good- nature. 


Tuus it happens (without taking into 
conſideration the inconſiſtency of human 
conduct and the fluctuating ſtate of the 
heart) that almoſt every man has two or 
three characters circulating through the 
world, and all ſufficiently diſtin. Envy 
and malignity will always furniſh one; 

impartiality, 
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impartiality, perhaps, will draw another 


with a chaſte and correct hand; and friend- 
ſhip will produce a third in the glaring 


colours of flattery and fondneſs. 


Ly theſe reflections teach us to cultivate 
that ſoundneſs and ſobriety of mind which 
is neither to be tainted by the corruption, 


nor deceived by the falſhood of the world. In 


forming and maintaining our duty towards 
our neighbour, let that © charity which 
* thinketh no evil,” and © that wiſdom 
« which is from above,” regulate our prin- 
ciples and conduct. 


Wurm in any doubt or perplexity, let 
us remember, that to err on the ſide of 
virtue is always to err on the right ſide. 


The vices and hypocriſy, the folly and 


the ſufferings of mankind will always en- 


force the leflon of worldly prudence, but 
are not ſo likely to teach us the more 
important duties of charity and candor, 
truth, juſtice and benevolence. To learn 


theſe exalted virtues and all other Chriſ- 


tians 
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1 tian graces, we muſt have recourſe to that 
divine wiſdom which was revealed to us 


by“ the Holy one of God,” to cleanſe our 
hearts from the pollutions of fin, to en- 
| lighten our underſtandings, to correct our 
> errors, and help our manifold infirmities. 
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SERMON XIII. 


ON 60DLY SoRROw, AND THE SORROW 
oF THE WORLD. 


2 CoR. vii. 10. 


For godly forrow worketh repentance to ſalva- 
tion not to be repented of ; but the ſorrow 
of the world worketh death. 


81. PAUL had not long eſtabliſhed a 
church at Corinth, before the vices of 
that opulent and luxurious city corrupted 


the faith of his new diſciples. The Juda- 


izing chriſtians were, doubtleſs, eager to 


blend the rites and cuſtoms, to which they 


had been ſo long attached, with the pure 


U 2 and 
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and ſpiritual inſtitutions of the goſpel. The 


Phariſees, we may ſuppoſe, were as uſual 


tenacious of form and ceremony, and pro- 


bably gave riſe to that violent controverſy, 
which ſeems to have taken place, on the 
ſubject of cating meats offered to idols. 
The Sadducees might, in ſome meaſure, 


have propagated THEIR narrow notions; 


and among other dangerous hereſies, pro- 
duced in ſome a diſbelief, or at leaſt a doubt, 


of the reſurrection. While the infidels and 
ſcoffers of thoſe ages, as well as the pre- 
ſent, rejoiced in ſeeing that religion which 
* was from above, torn by the petty vio- 
lence of contending ſectaries, debaſed by 


idle ſuperſtitions, or polluted with the mix- 
ture of human \ vices and follies. 


THERE are, indeed, many reaſons to 


prove the difficulty of eſtabliſhing chriſti- ; 


anity on any ſolid foundation at Corinth; 
and even when eſtabliſhed, there were other 
cauſes, beſide the general depravity of man, 


that tended to corrupt its doctrines, and 
mutilate its power. Nothing but the elo- 
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quence and zeal of the great apoſtle of the 
Gentiles could have ſettled; in ſo ſhort a 
time, a church whoſe influence ſoon ex- 


tended through all the regions of Achaia.” 


THE people of Corinth had grown rich 


by trade; and their ancient city, with many 


others, had been plundered and deſtroyed by 


the jealous tyranny of the Romans: but 


they were again riſing to opulence and 
power; and ſuch were the local advantages 
of the place, that their town was already be- 


come the mart of foreign nations. Hither 
men of almoſt every denomination flocked 


for buſineſs, or for pleaſure. The volup- 


tuous entertainments and the many ſenſual 
gratifications which this famous city {till 
afforded, were a ſufficient attraction for ſuch 


as followed nothing but the purſuits of 


pleaſure; while her commerce and her 
wealth invited the merchant to her har- 


bours from different parts of the world. 
In whatever light we view this confuſed maſs 


olf people, we cannot but regard the ſpot 
where they lived, and where they were daily 


1 carrying 
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carrying on their ſchemes of worldly advan- 
tage, or forming promiſcuous aſſociations of 
pleaſure, as unfavorable to the intereſts of 
chriſtianity. Every one that had the cauſe 
of religion at heart, and owned its influence 
in regulating his paſſions and governing his 
conduct, muſt have been zealous for the 
maintenance of his own peculiar tenets, 
and was anxious, perhaps, to impreſs their 
importance and their truth on the minds of 
others. 


IN a maritime town fo populous, and con- 
fiſting of ſuch a variety of inhabitants as 
that of Corinth, Jews and Gentiles of every 
deſcription muſt have preſented to the eyes 
of the vulgar, and, indeed, to the contem- 
plation of every unprejudiced obſerver, ſuch. 
| a ſcene of jarring hereſies and ſchiſm, as 
was ſufficient to perplex their minds, and 
_ alienate their hearts from the precepts and 
duties of all religion. It is true, this in- 

difference to the reigning ſuperſtitions of 
- the times, mi, ish have diſpoſed the more 


virtuous 
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virtuous and ſober-minded to embrace the 
bleſſed doctrines of Chriſt with greater 
willingneſs. And fo it certainly did. But 
the Corinthians, we may ſuppoſe, were 
in general either rich and luxurious, or 
abandoned to finful pleaſures and vicious in- 
dulgences. Their minds had been poiſoned, 
alſo, with falſe and corrupt ſyſtems, or 


diſtracted by the idle diſputes of wrangling 
ſectaries. Or, if they choſe to have the 
reputation of being religious, they could 
embrace their native polytheiſm, and under 


the ſanction of its flattering and corrupt 


principles, unite the practice of almoſt 
every vice with what was called the worſhip ; 


of the gods, 


dec a body of people were not likely 
to receive a diſpenſation which diſclaimed 


both the wiſdom and the pleaſures of the 


world ; which had no recourſe to the per- 
formance of ſacrifice and oblation for the 


atonement of ſins, and which, rejecting all 
the our and parade of Pagan prieſthood, 
1 4 required 
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required only practical piety and the mild 
virtues of ſocial life. 


BesiDes, chriſtianity could promiſe no 
comfort to ſuch as daily flocked to the 
_ temples of diſſipation, or ſat down at the 
voluptuous banquets of pleaſure; nor could 
ſhe be more indulgent, or more acceptable, 
to thoſe whoſe whole hearts were engroſſed 
with the things of this world. She con- 
ferred her peculiar bleſſings * on the meek, 
* on the poor in ſpirit, and on them that 
% mourn.” Neither the voluptuary nor the 
mere worldly- minded man could hope for 
countenance or favor from the goſpel of 
Chriſt. It was © the pure in heart, and 
they who were perſecuted for righteouſ- 
<« neſs' ſake,” that were to enjoy the pro- 
miſes, and to enter into the kingdom of 


AccoRDINGLY, we find, the holy apoſ- 
tle had occaſion to complain that they, 
like the Galatians, © were ſoon removed 
40 from him that called them.” Schiſms 
„ 
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of different kinds had diſtracted their minds 


and withdrawn them from ſome of the 
eſſential truths, and practical duties of 
chriſtianity. They had been guilty of in- 
ceſt and fornication; which it appears they 
wanted to reconcile with the law of Chriſt. 
They had been ſo ſhockingly profane, as to 
indulge themſelves in gluttony and drunk- 
enneſs at the Lord's ſupper ; and had pro- 


ceeded ſo far, as to deny the reſurrection of 


the body. 


Ox this melancholy occaſion the holy 


_ apoſtle felt the moſt anxious and tender 
concern. Their apoſtacy brought a ſcandal = 


on the croſs, and their vices were a diſgrace 
to their profeſſion. He wrote to them, 


therefore, his firſt epiſtle, out of much 
« affliction and anguiſh of heart.” The 
ſucceſs of it, though wonderfully adapted 


to the purpoſe for which it was written, 
muſt have exceeded his expectations. It 


produced a general reformation throughout 


the church. It reſolved their doubts and 


ſettled 
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ſettled their principles. It rouſed them 
from the bed of ſenſual pleaſures, and 


awakened their minds to thought, reflection 


and * carefulneſs.” It led them to a vin- 
dication of themſelves; in which they 
proved, that they had not been altogether 
fo culpable as he thought them; and, above 
all, the admonition and reproof of their 
zealous and affectionate apoſtle produced in 


their minds no inconſiderable portion of 


that “ godly forrow which worketh re- 
60 pentance to falvation.” 


Tur hortelived dne of thoughtleſs 


vanity and guilty joys was over, and the 
ſeaſon of reflection returned. Doubtleſs 
they reflected on the difintereſted zeal and 


fervent piety which diſtinguiſhed the illuſ- 
trious Paul, and contraſted the beautiful 


| fimplicity of the goſpel-morality with the 


narrow prejudices of Judaiſm, and the flat- 
tering, but corrupt ſyſtems of heathen my- 


thology. They meditated on their paſt 
conduct; they conſidered, perhaps, that, 
ö by 
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by their ſhametul diſobedience, they had 
injured their beſt friend and benefactor, and 
they were earneſt to be reconciled to him 
again; left © he might indeed have forrow 
from them of whom he ought to re- 
« joice.” To the ſentiments of gratitude 
and reverence the tender emotions of con- 
trition were united, and in the hour of 
their affliction, they felt the abſence of that 
peace which proceedeth from the Father 
* of mercies, and the God of all comfort. 
The holy apoſtle bears teftimony to the 
 falutary efficacy of their ſorrow, on this 
occaſion, in the words of the text, con- 
traſting the nature of it, in the ſame ſen- 
tence, with what he calls * the ſorrow of 
« the world.” 


Tur ſubſequent part of this 1 
3 ſhall be employed in endeavour- 
ing to explain the nature of theſe different 


kinds of ſorrow, and to illuſtrate the truth - 
of St. Paul' s aſſertion. 


AMONG 
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Anone the many calamities with which 
life abounds, it is wonderful that we do 
not more frequently dilcover ſome ſhare of 
that © godly ſorrow,” which the Corin- 


thians felt. As it ſhould be the ſupreme 


felicity of every rational being to pleaſe the 
Almighty Father of the univerſe, ſo there 


is nothing that ought to give us greater 


pain than the conſciouſneſs of having of- 


fended him. For a creature framed for 


immortality to labor under the diſpleaſure 


of that awful power, © in whoſe hands are 


« the iſſues of life and death,” prefents to 
us the mot deplorable idea of wretchedneſs 
and guilt. And for any human being to 
be indifferent, even to the POSSIBILITY of 


ſuch an event, argues a mind either inca- 


pable of reflection, or miſerably depraved. 


| Yer, however dangerous and finful ſuck 
indolent ſecurity and thoughtleſs neghgence 
might appear, when the en of eter- 

nity are concerned, we frequently meet 

with characters that are alive to the griefs 
and j joys of the world, and appear careleſs 
and 


FO 
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and inſenſible only when they conſider their 
actions and their conduct in relation to 
God. But I will aſſert, that nothing truly 
great, generous or good, can be expected 
from the man who is thus eſtranged from 
his Maker; whoſe heart is never ſoftened 
with contrition at the remembrance of paſt 
ſins, and who does not endeavour, by“ new- 
« neſs of life, to make his peace with 
heaven. 


His ſenſibility, on other occaſions, and 
thoſe compunctions of nature, which ori- 
ginate from different principles, may be 
confdered as mere inſtincts, or trifling ha- 
bits of the ſoul, that are often modelled by 
faſhion and directed by the powers of ima- 

gination; or ranked in the catalogue of 
thoſe looſe affections that ſometimes ſpring 
from vanity, and ſometimes from ſelfiſh 


Fe 


NexT to the primary ſenſe of _ and 
wrong, of good and evil, which ought 
ever to be kept . alive within us, there is 
nothing 
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nothing ſo neceſſary to purify and correct 


the evil diſpoſitions of our nature, as that 


* godly ſorrow,” which the holy apoſtle 
ſo highly commended in his diſciples at 
Corinth. . It may be conſidered as the fore- 
runner of every thing that is excellent in 
morals, or beautiful in piety. To the ex- 


erciſes of reaſon, and the ſtudies of medi- 


tation, it communicates the efficacy of paſ- 


ion, and ſtrengthens the determinations of 


the underſtanding with the ſofteſt emotions 


of the heart, It ſubdues the violence of 
every unruly principle, and operates as a 


gentle, but powerful corrective on the 
whole ſyſtem of life. It inſpires that meek 


and quiet ſpirit which ſeldom fails to diſ- 
poſe the mind to © hear inſtruction ;” and, 
in the end, will moſt aſſuredly © work that 


<« repentance which leadeth to Galvation, 


«© not to be repented of.” 


Tux apoſtle bas te this humble 
contrition, with which ſo many bleflings 


are connected, and which he ſo juſtly calls 


e godly ſorrow, with what he terms the 
| Du ſorrow 
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* ſorrow of the world; and melancholy 
indeed is the contraſt. The one conducts 
us through this valley of tears to the bleſ- 
ſedneſs of heaven; the other, combined 
with vicious principles and guilty paſſions, 
involves us in miſery, and leads to death ! 


BuT it may not be unprofitable for us 
to conſider, ſomewhat more particularly, 
the nature of that ſorrow on which the 

apoſtle has pronounced ſo ſtrong a con- 
demnation. Not only this, but almoſt 
every thing that is evil, we may aſcribe 
to the inordinate love of this world, and 
the corrupt influence of thoſe ſinful paſſions 
with which it is generally combined; ſuch 
as ENVY, PRIDE, and a COVE TOUSNESS, 
that often amounts to a ſpecies of 100LA- 
TRY. The facred volume, in which the 
errors and the frailties of human nature 
are delineated with the pen of divine truth, 
and in which every one may read a faithful 
tranſcript of his own heart; will furniſh 
us with examples to illuſtrate, and precepts 
to correct this worldly ſorrow, from what- 
ever motive it might ariſe. 


6 AGAINST 


„ 1 * 53 
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AGAINST the vain cares and anxieties of 
the world our bleſſed Lord particularly 
warns us in his divine ſermon on the mount. 
In his admirable parable of the Sower alſo 
you will remember, that portion of the 
ſced which fell among thorns was loſt. We 
need not wonder, indeed, where the fatis- 
factions of picty and thoſe high hopes that 
ſpring from it, form no ſhare of our happi- 
neſs, but where life is ſquandered away in 
the purſuits of pleaſure or of gain, that 

The cares of this world and the deceit- 
fulneſs of riches ſhould choke the word, 
50h and that it ſhould bring x no fruit ta per- 


cc fection.“ | 


Ir we wiſh to view the miſery and guilt 
of worldly forrow ariſing from ENV, we 
need only read the unfortunate hiſtory of 
the wretched Saul. If yau would contem- 
plate the fame lamentable effects proceed- 
ing from PRIDE, the characters of Haman 
and Ahithophel will furniſh a ſtriking pic- 
ture, and finiſhed in ſuch gloomy colors, 

as 
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as may give us a dreadful idea of © the 


© ſorrow of the world.” In both it veri- 


hed the apoſtle's declaration, and“ led to 


« death.” 


 ComMPARATIVELY ſpeaking, affliction 
and calamity ſeldom proceed from any ex- 
traordinary viſitations of divine providence. 
They are the offspring of a diſordered 
mind, of negligence and folly, . of guilt 
and fin. But though the evil propenſities 
of nature be indulged ; though paſſion be 
permitted to hunt for gratification through 


the whole circle of worldly pleaſures ; and 
though imagination be wearied in ſeeking. 


for new objects of defire, it is in vain to 
hope for permanent enjoyment, or com- 
pleat gratification. 


Envy is always the aſſociate of miſery; 


to the painful mortifications of PRIDE there 
is no end; and to the covETovus, not even 


the wealth, the dignity and power of roy- 
alty can give perfect ſatisfaction. Who 
would not have ſuppoſed Ahab, for in- 
Vol. II. X ſtance, 
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ſtance, in a ſtate that excluded, at leaſt, the 
miſeries that wait on covetouſneſs, how- 
ever he might have been tormented with 


other guilty paſſions. Yet we perceive that 


no ſmall portion of his worldly ſorrow aroſe 


from this mean vice. He coveted. the 


vineyard of Naboth, and was diſappointed in. 
the earneſt, but trifling object of his deſire. 
The virtuous Jezreelite, with an honor- 
able and independent{pirit, would not ſell 
* the inheritance of his fathers for money.” 
The conſequence was, that the wretched: 


Ahab, we read, went into his houſe heavy 


and diſpleaſed. And he laid him down : 


upon his bed, and turned away his face, 


ce and would eat no bread.” Here we may 


diſcover another ftriking inſtance of the 


ſorrow of the world; and this too, like 


that of Haman and Ahithophel, fully con- 
firmed the apoſtle's aſſertion, and “ led to. 


„ perjury, to cruelty, and to death.“ 


Bur we muſt not ſuppoſe, that all the 
forrows which ariſe from our intercourſe. 


vith the world have this evil tendency ; 


or that there are not other griefs of a 


moral 
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moral and religious influence, beſide thoſe 
which are cauſed by a ſenſe of neglected 


duty. To ſympathiſe with the afflicted, 
to compaſſionate the poor, and to ſhed the 


tear of pity over the frailties and misfor- 
tunes of thoſe who are dear to us, are du- 


ties which the Saviour of the world has 


enjoined us to practiſe. 


Few are the genuine fruits of Chriſtian 


piety that can grow up to perfection in a 


hard, unfeeling heart. The ſpirit which 
is from above is gentle, kind ;” and its 
holy influence ſhould teach us to © be pi- 
6 tiful, as well as courteous gy to“ re- 
joice with them that do rejoice, and 
% weep with them that weep.” It fo in- 


timately connects duty with ſentiment, and 


ſo inſeparably blends the rational motives 


to piety with the beſt affections of the 
heart, that it is difficult to ſay whether the 


former, or the latter, ſhould have the greater 
influence on our character and conduct. 


6 2 WHEN 


5 
F 
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WurN we go to © the houſe of mourn- 
ing,“ or aſſiſt in performing the laſt 
melancholy office to a departed friend, do 
we regret the tear that is involuntarily ſhed 
over his grave? Do we not dwell, with 
mournful ſatis faction, on the hours of ſo- 

cial pleaſure in which he once ſhared with 
us, and which are now gone for ever ? 
Do we not aſſociate theſe ideas with the 
tendereſt emotions of the heart, and look 
forward, with anxious concern, to that 
hour when we hope others will diſcover the 
fame affectionate regard for us, and ſhew, 
by their ſorrows, that we, too, were once 
beloved? Yes, the whole tenor of Chriſ- 
tian duty ſerves to cheriſh theſe mournful 
{ympathies of nature, becauſe they are al- 
ways connected with ſome good diſpoſitions 
of the ſoul, or lead to the pracnice: of the 


more amiable virtues. 


THESE, indeed, are not to be ranked 
among“ the ſorrows of the world,” fince 
the Saviour of the world himſelf has ſanc- 
tified them by his own example. When 
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his friend Lazarus was no more, and his 
affectionate ſiſters, with other of his friends, 
were weeping over the grave, poſſibly, in 


his human character, he caught the ſenſa- 


tions of ſorrow from the mournful ſcene 
that was preſented to his view, and con- 
deſcended to indulge them; he recollected, 
perhaps, the few comforts which, during 
his painful ſojourning here, he had ſhared 
in the little domeſtic ſociety of Martha and 
her ſiſter, and Lazarus whom he loved, and 


therefore he groancd i in 0 ſpirit, he ſor- 
rowed, and he wept.” 


ST. LuKkF preſents us with another ſcene 


of virtuous and godly ſorrow in the Acts of 
the holy apoſtles. It is in the twentieth 
chapter, Where St. Paul, previous to his 


departure for Jeruſalem, commits the care 
of the church to the elders, and takes his 
laſt farewel of the Chriſtian brethren. The 
whole is an admirable ſpecimen of Chriſtian 
eloquence : and C hriſtian humanity. 


i 1 . Warch 
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« Warcu and remember,” ſays the 


venerable apoſtle, towards the concluſion 
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of his addreſs, © that by the ſpace of 
three years, I ceaſed not to warn every 
one, night and day, with tears. And 


now, brethren, I commend you to God, 
and to the word of his grace, which is 
able to build you up, and to give you an 
inheritance among all them which are 
ſanctified. I have coveted no man's 
filver, or gold, or apparel. Yea, you 


yourſelves know, that theſe hands have 


miniſtered unto my neceſſities, and to 


them that were with me. I have ſhewed 


you all things, how that ſo laboring ye 


ought to ſupport the weak; and to re- 
* member the words of the Lord Jeſus, 


- 


how he ſaid, It is more bleſſed to give 
than to receive.” And “ when he had 
thus ſpoken, he kneeled down and prayed 


with them all; And they all wept ſore, 
and fell on Paul's neck and kiſſed him, 


ſorrowing moſt of all for the words 


+ his face no more.” 


FROM 
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From the contemplation of ſuch ſcenes, 
and the intereſt which they create, who 
could turn, with any pleaſure or fatis- 
faction, to the inflexible fortitude of 
pagan heroes, and the pretended virtues of 
{toiciſm ? Who could bear to ſee the deareſt 
privileges of nature violated and facrificed 
to the indulgence of a fierce and ſavage 
pride, or to the maintenance of a haughty 
and ferocious dignity ? 


Lr us learn, therefore, to cultivate a 
diſpoſition of mind that is allied to ſo 
many virtues ; and let us never be aſhamed 
of diſcovering that godly ſorrow,” which 
was ſo effectual in reclaiming the Corin- 
thians from the error of their way, and 
which occaſionally gave ſuch efficacy and 
force to the apoſtle's admonition and re- 
proof. At the ſame time, Jet us carefully 
_ diſcriminate between the forrow which 1 
have been now deſcribing, and that which 
is of the world. The characteriſtic pro- 
perties of either, are, indeed, ſo very diſ- 
unt, that we cannot well miſtake them. 

* x} There 
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There is almoſt the ſame difference be- 


tween godly ſorrow and the ſorrow of 


the world, as there is between the wiſ- 


dom that is from above and that which is 
not. * The one is pure, peaceable and 
*«« gentle; full of good fruits and without 
% hypocriſy; but the other is earthly, 
os ſenſual, deviliſh.“ 


Ir we e ſorrow, therefore, let it always be 


on the ſide of virtue. Let it not ariſe from 


the envy of our neighbour's wealth or 


power; not from any overweening fondneſs 
for the things of this world, or diſappoint- 
ment in the porta of 1 its buſineſs and plea- 
ſures; not from the diſorder of evil and 


corrupt affections, nor the corroſions of en- 
mity, malice, and revenge. But if it be 
our lot to ſuffer for a time under the graci- 
ous diſpenſation of infinite wiſdom and 


goodneſs, let our ſorrows be ſo improved 


by patience and the comfort of God's holy 


word, that they may always diſpoſe us to 
virtue, or © work repentance to falvation 


cc not to be repented at.” "4 | 


SERMON XIV. 


ON THE CHARACTER AND CON DVC 
OF ST. PETER. 


MATT. x. 2. 


Now the names of the rvelve apoſtles are 
theſe; The firſt, Simon, who ts called 
PETER. 85 5 


IH E character of St. PETER is one of 

the moſt diſtinguiſhed in the goſpel- 
hiſtory, and therefore deſerves to be parti- 
cularly conſidered. In his mind were united 
qualities that are ſeemingly oppoſite and in- 
compatible. His zeal and adoration for his 
heavenly Lord were unbounded ; and yet 
5 would 
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would he occaſionally preſume to oppoſe 


his conduct, and from an affectionate, but 
miſtaken friendſhip, even queſtion the pro- 


priety of his ſentiments. 


THe orvininegt features of his mind were 
a lively ſenſibility and a generous ardor, that 
prompted him to ſpeak and a& without 


ſufficient reflection. Conſcious of the rec- 


titude of his principles and the good diſ- 


poſitions of his heart, he ſeldom adverted to 
the frailties of human nature ; but thought 
that to Do,” as well as « to WILL Wt 
5 which is good, was always preſent to 
„ him.” With an uncommon ſhare of 


fortitude, he ſeems to have poſſeſſed a de- 


gree of weakneſs and irreſolution that al- 


moſt excites our wonder. His attachment 
to virtue, indeed, was ever unſhaken, his 


ſentiments were always warm and enthu- 


ſiaſtic; but by the impulſe of his paſſions, 
he was ſometimes hurried into unneceſſary 
dangers, and fituations that proved too ar- 


duous for bis Arent. 
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Yer it muſt not be forgotten that no 


portion of unbecoming pride, or ſelf-love, 


led him to juſtify his errors. Whenever 
he offended, his ſorrow was unfeigned, and 
his contrition ſincere. 


A CHARACTER dignified with ſuch vir- 


tues cannot but be highly intereſting to us; 
and might acquire ſome additional power 


over the heart, perhaps, from being blended 
with a few imperfections, that claim kin- 
dred with humanity. 


Id diſcourſing on the words of the text, 
therefore, J ſhall endeavour to illuſtrate and 


confirm theſe obſervations reſpecting the 
holy apoſtle, by ſelect paſſages from the 
different evangeliſts. The diſtinct points 


of view in which theſe will repreſent him, 
may ſuggeſt to us a train of reflections well 
worthy of our attention, and we may cloſc 
our meditations on the ſubject, by con- 


fidering how the infirmities of his temper 


were corrected, and his mind formed to 


true holineſs, by the Ukriplins of the goſ- 


pel of Chriſt, 
His 
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Hrs zeal and adoration for the perſon of 


our bleſſed Lord, will appear from the fol- 


lowing texts of ſcripture. Immediately 


after the miraculous draught of fiſhes, Pe- 
er with an enthufiaſtic devotion “ fell 
« down at Jeſus' knees, ſaying depart from 
« me, for I am a ſinful man, O Lord.” 


So much was he overawed by the appear- 


ance of that divine Perſon who came from 
God, and the demonſtration of his power, 
that he not only fell to the earth to expreſs 
his adoration, but with the deepeſt ſenſe 


of humility, requeſted him © to depart from 
him, as being unworthy to remain in his 
preſence. RO 


WIEN the Meſſiah, alſo, appeared to 


| his diſciples walking on the ſea, Peter faid 
- unto him, © Lord, if it be thou, bid me 


© come unto thee on the water.” Here 


we diſcover the ſame ardent zeal, which 


would not ſuffer him to reſt ſatisfied with 


performing the ordinary duties of devotion, 


but which led him to expoſe himſelf to 


hazardous trials and unneceſſary danger. i 
3 T6 
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The conſequence was what might have 
been expected. The triumphant fortitude 
of the chriſtian ſunk in the moment of 
trial, and the weakneſs of the man appear- 
ed. When he ſaw the wind boiſterous 
„he was AFRAID; and beginning to fink, 
«© he cried, ſaying, Lord, fave me.“ 


How many like the warm, enthuſiaſtic 
Peter, are hurried by ſome ſudden emotion 
of the mind into ſituations that prove too 
great for their ſtrength, or rather for their 

infirmity to ſupport! How many have 
launched into the ſtormy ſea of paſſion, 
and after being pierced through with 
many ſorrows, have ſunk into © the bed of 
5 death,” without ever calling on their 
Saviour for ſuccour and protection! 


To what has been faid on this head it 
may be neceſſary only to add, that when 
our Lord aſked his diſciples % Whom they 
„ ſaid he was?” Peter was the firſt to 


ſtand forth and declare, Thou art the x 
<< Chriſt the Son of the living God.” 
That 
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That one whoſe mind was fo deeply im- 
preſſed with reverence for his heavenly 
Maſter, ſhould not implicitly acquieſce in 

all his ſentiments, eſpecially as he made no 
ſcruple to declare, more than once, that 
he was the Son of God, is ſomewhat ex- 
traordinary ; yet this | was the caſe with the 
apoſtle PETER. 


Wur the Saviour of the world, in his 
great humility, prepared to waſh his diſci- 
ples' feet; that he might give them an ex- 
ample of that condeſcending love, which 
ſhould lead men to perform the lowlieſt | 
offices of kindneſs towards their brethren, 
when there is a neceſſity for it; and to 
ſhew, perhaps, according to the typical re- 
preſentations of the times, how the influ- 
ence of his holy word was to cleanſe their 
hearts; PETER with friendly, but inconſide- 
rate warmth, ſaid, © Thou ſhalt never waſh 
« my feet.” Yet when Jeſus anſwered, 
«I I waſh thee not, thou haſt no part 
5 with me; he replied with equal ardor, 


40 Lord, 


— 
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„Lord, not my feet only, but alſo my 
** hands and my head.” 


O this occaſion he diſcovered none of 
that unfeigned ſubmiſſion and perfect obe- 
dience, which the Meſſiah himſelf at all 
times ſhewed to the will of his heavenly 
Father. When he was about to ſuffer the 
pangs of the moſt cruel] death, that he 
might accompliſh the great work of our 
redemption, His language was, O, my 
Father, if it be yoss1BLE, let this cup 
« paſs from me; nevertheleſs, not as I 
* will, but as thou wilt.” 


Bur there is a paſſage in St. Matthew's 
goſpel which ſets this part of the apoſtle's 
character in a more ſtriking point of view. 
According to the grand plan of divine Pro- 
vidence, which had been ſhadowed out by 
the prophets, typified by the ſolemnities of 
the Jewiſh paſſover, as well as other rites, 
and handed down with pious reverence 
through a long ſeries of ages, the Saviour 
of the world was now about to make the 
| grand 
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grand atonement for ſin by the precious 
facrifice of himſelf. The hour was now 
came, he told his faithful followers, when 
The Son of Man was to go up to Jeruſa- 
lem and ſuffer many things of the elders, 
and chief prieſts and ſcribes, and be put 
„to death, and raifed again the third 
oy day.“ On this ſolemn occaſion, when 
his other diſciples liſtened with awful re- 
verence and pious ſorrow, “ PETER,” fays 
Saint Matthew, © took him and began to 
« REBUKE him, ſaying, Be it far from 
« thee, Lord; this ſhall not be unto thee.” 
A ſtrange inſtance of preſumption this, 
however it might, in ſome meaſure, be pal- 
liated by the tender and affectionate mo- 
tives that gave riſe to it. It diſcovered 
that the impetuoſity of his temper had 
rendered him incapable of reflecting with 
due attention and becoming humility on 
the precepts and the office of his Lord and 
Saviour. He had either indulged the miſ- 


taken hope, that the Meſſiah's kingdom 


was to be diſtinguiſhed with the ſplendor 
and power of worldly proſperity; or had, 
* 3 


4 
2 
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for the inſtant, given way to the quick 
emotions of fond and paſſionate friendſhip. 


However this might have been, it drew 


from our Lord ſuch ſeverity of reproof as 
ſeldom fell from his lips; but ſuch as was 
highly neceſſary to correct the errors of 
him to whom it was addreſſed. Sceing it 
in that point of view which was likely to 
excite his indignation, © he turned unto 
Peter, and ſaid, Get thee behind me, 


© Satan; thou art an offence unto me ; 
for thou ſavoureſt not the things that 
*© be of God, but thoſe that be of men.” 


Tuovd it may be almoſt unneceſſary, 


after what has been advanced, to ſay any 
thing further to prove that the apoſtle Pe- 
ter was a man of an ardent and impetuous 


diſpoſition, yet I will lay before you a few 
more paſſages of {ſcripture that render this 


part of his character clear and deciſive. 


When the Jews, conducted by the traitor 
Judas, came to apprehend our Lord, Pe- 

ter, fired with indignation at the violence 
that was offered to his perſon, and without 
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adverting to the eſtabliſhed plan of provi- 


dence, the expreſs declaration of his divine 


Maſter himſelf with regard to the man- 
ner of his death, or the dignity of his 
own character as the apoſtle of Chriſt, 
drew his ſword, and ſmote the ſervant 


5 DF _ High Prieſt and cut off his right 


ear. 


Wurn he was informed i Mary Mag- 
dalen that the body of our bleſſed Lord 
was removed from the ſepulchre i in which 
he had been laid, he, with the other diſ- 


ciple whom Jeſus loved, went forth and 
came to the ſepulchre : but the other diſ- 
ciple, fays St. John of himſelf, „did out- 


run Peter, and came nr to the ſepul- 
« chre, yet went he not in; but his com- 


panion when he came up, was withheld from 
no motives of reverence, or religious fear, 
but boldly entered into the monumental 


cave of death. After the reſurrection, 


alſo, St. John informs us, that Jeſus ſtood 
on the ſhore, while Simon and other diſ- 


ciples were in a veſſel and fiſhing at a diſ- 
3 tance. 
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tance. When Simon Peter heard that it 
vas the Lord, © he girt his fiſher's coat 
« unto him (for he was naked) and did 
&« caſt himſelf into the ſea.” This was an 
inſtance of ſuch enthuſiaſtic devotion, as 
well ſuited his general character and diſpo- 
ſition. The occafion was indeed affecting. 
It was his heavenly Lord, whom he had 
offended, riſen from the dead. He had 
left him in the hands of his enemies, nor 
could he attend him in his laſt moments 
to catch his dying words, or enjoy the me- 


lancholy pleaſure of ſuffering with him. 


IIis other diſciples; and even his mother, 
ſevere as the trial muſt have been, were 
preſent at this awful ſcene of death, and 
ſaw him expire on the croſs. Indeed it 


was neceſlary that they ſhould, for other- 
wiſe how could they have borne witneſs 


unto the laſt? But Peter was abſent, and 


various were the ſorrows that pierced his 
heart. Imagine then what muſt have been 


his joy when he ſaw his bleſſed Maſter re- 
ſtored to life]! Doubtleſs he was earneſt to 


throw himſelf at his feet, to implore his 
„ . for- 
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forgiveneſs, with the mingled emotions of 
penitence and joy, and therefore “ he girt 
« his fiſher's coat unto him, and aid caſt 
cc himſelf 1 into the ſea.” 


Wr come now to confider him in ano- 
ther point of view—as poſſeſſing an un- 
common ſhare of fortitude, united with no 
inconſiderable portion of human weakneſs. 
This is a light in which he appears more 
on a level with the generality of mankind, 
and therefore we ſhould reflect on the teſti- 
mony which the holy goſpel affords us on 
this head, with greater and more intereſted 
attention. 


| In the mean time, let us not think that 
we are taking any unbecoming liberty in 
thus contemplating the imperfections of 
the holy apoſtle, before the ſpirit of the 
goſpel had produced its full effect on his 
mind, or, to uſe his own beautiful ex- 

preſſion, “before the day had dawned, 
« and the DAY-STAR had ariſen in his 
© HEART; ſince our bleſſed Lord him- 
We _ K 
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ſelf, even at a late period of his divine 
miniſtry on earth, addreſſed him thus: « I 
have prayed for thee, that thy faith fail 
6 not: and WHEN thou art CONVERT- 
FED, added he, © ſtrengthen thy bre- 
* thren.” From this and other paſlages 
already quoted, it appears that Peter was 
not yet free from the general frailties of 
nature, and the more particular infirmities 


of his own diſpoſition. But this will be 


more evident from the following obſer- 
vations. 


He had often profeſſed the firmeſt and 


moſt zcalous attachment for his divine 
Maſter ; he had declared that he would 
lay down his life for his fake, and © that 


* he was ready to go with him to priſon 


« and to death.” Impreſſed with theſe 


devout affections, he and the two ſons of 
Zebedee had retired with their Saviour juſt 


before his laſt ſufferings ; when the hour 
was drawing nigh, in which he was to 


make his ſoul an offering for ſin. 
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AT this awful criſis, the heavenly Meſ- 
ſiah felt all the agony that is incident to 


human nature, on the certain proſpect of 


the greateſt affliction. His ſoul was ex- 
ceedingly ſorrowtul, even unto death. His 
three diſciples were witneſſes of his anguiſh, 


and the only comfort which this world 


could then afford him under it. It ſhould 


ſeem that he received a melancholy ſort 


of pleature in their company, for his re- 


queſt to them wy  tarry ye here, and 
« watch with me.” When he advanced, 
however, a little Cunher to pour out his 


heart in prayer to the everlaſting Father, 


he returned and found them lleeping— but 
ſleeping, adds St. Luke, for ſorrow. It 
is ſomewhat ſtrange that a man like Peter, 
whoſe paſſions were fo lively, and whoſe 
devotion was ſo warm, ſhould not have been 
kept watching, and that too with the moſt 


anxious attention. But this may ſerve to 


ſhew us the weakneſs of human nature, and 
that the utmoſt vigilance and ſteady forti- 


tude are abſolutely neceſſary to keep us in 


the path of duty. 
THEIR 
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THEIR conduct drew from our Lord a 
bright example of that meek and gentle 
e wiſdom, which is from above,” and 
which dionified all his words and actions. 
It comprehended a mild expoſtulation, a 
precept that might fortify their minds in 
future, and the moſt charitable apology for 
what had paſſed. What, ſaid he, could 
« ye not watch with me one hour? Watch 
and pray, that ye enter not into tempta- 


« tion: The ſpirit, indeed, is willing, but 


« the fleſh is weak.” The ſcene that fol- 
lows cloſes the hiſtory of Peter's frailties. 


Hr had declared, in the preſence of his 


Saviour, that he would lay down his life 


for his fake; and when he was told, in 


order to check that raſh, preſumptuous 
ſpirit which on all occaſions governed his 
mind, and never ſuffered him to doubt his 


own ſufficiency, that before the cock 


* ſhould crow, he would deny him thrice,” 


he replied with unabated ardor, © though 
I ſthould die with thee, yet will I not 


6e * deny thee.” | 3 


Ku War 
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War was the conſequence? He was 
involved in a ſeries of events which he could 
by no means foreſee, and led, as he had 
been before, into a fituation which his 
fortitude was unable to ſupport. By the 
ſudden impulſe of paſſion he was induced 
to commit an act of violence, and to maim 
the ſervant of the high-prieſt, without being 
of any ſervice to his Lord. He was prevailed 
on, however, by motives of affe<tionate zeal, 
to follow afar off, when the Saviour of the 
world was dragged away to juſtice. He 
even entered the palace of the high- prieſt. 
There he had the grief and mortification to 
ſee his divine Maſter treated with the moſt 
brutal cruelty, without having it in his 
power to afſiſt hirn. What muſt have been 
the feelings of ſuch a heart as Peter's, 
when he bcheld his bleſſed Maſter buffeted 
and ſpit on, ſmitten with the palms of 
hands by wretches, who, to add inſult to 
their barbarity, cried, in derifion, * Pro- 
„ phelſy unto us, thou, Chriſt, who 1 is he 
* that ſmote thee Far: 
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During this cruel ſcene, Peter was 
ſuddenly charged with being oc of his 
diſciples ; and he, as ſuddenly, (partly from 
fear perhaps, as his life was in danger, and 
partly from an inſtantaneous impulle of the 
mind) anſwered, I am not.“ Being 
charged again, and that with additional 
evidence againſt him, may we not imagine, 
that the ſhame and the diſgrace of falſhood 
ruſhed into his mind, and that he was 
led to aggravate his crime with oaths and 
imprecations. Still his perſecutors per- 
ſiſted (and one in particular we may ſuppoſe, 
as he was kinſman to him whoſe ear Peter 
had cut off) and ſtill he denied. Here 
ended this ſcene of falſhood, this lament- 
able triumph of fin over human virtue and 
human fortitude, for immediately the cock 
crew. Peter remembered the words of 
* Jeſus,” who in the meekneſs of his af- 
fliction only turned and looked at him ; 
but it was a look of ſuch penetrating ex- 
preſſion, that it pierced the aged apoſtle to 
the heart; he could no longer endure his 
preſence, © but went out, and wept bit- 
i ten. | 
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FRoM that very moment the holy apoſtle 
ſeems to have become a new man; and the 
contemplation of his charaQer from this 
period will be more pleating, and perhaps 
more uſeful. Experience, indeed, had now 
impreſſed her falutary leſſons on his mind; 
He had often expoſed himſelf to the juſt re- 
proof of one whom he loved and adored : he 
had more than once encountered unneceſſary 
dangers ; he had ſuffered from the violence 
of his temper, when he had no evil in- 
tention at heart; he had laſtly been be- 
traycd into crimes and wept bitterly. 


Bur there was a ſomething ſo ingenuous 
in his grief, and ſo unfeigned in his re- 
pentance, that promiſed, with ſufficient 
aflurance, thoſe bleſſed effects which pro- 
ceeded from it. When the Jewiſh rulers 
with imperious threats commanded him not 
to ſpeak at all, nor teach in the name of 

Jeſus, how different was his reply from 
what we ſhould have expected of him a 
few years before! Whether it be right 


in the ſight of God, to hearken unto 
c«c you | 
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* you more than unto God, judge ye.” 
Here we may diſcover all his former mag- 
nanimity, blended with that complacent 
dignity and ſteady fortitude, which the pre- 
cepts of the holy goſpel tend to inſpire. 


PREvious to his being caſt into priſon, 
he had learnt to ſaffer patiently like a good 


ſoldier of Chriſt ; for though bound with 


chains and lying between two ſoldiers, he 
was found fleeping in his dungeon, and 


enjoying the bleſſed peace of godlinefs. 
The good ſecd had now ſprung up in his 


mind, and brought forth fruit an hundred- 


fold. In his general epiſtle to the brethren, 
he could recommend * the ornament of a 


© meek and quiet ſpirit. From dear-bought 
experience, he could now tell them that 
che who will love life, and fee good days, 


let him refrain his tongue from evil and his 
« lips that they ſpeak no guile.” In ſhort, 
we ſee the glorious influence of the holy 
goſpel on his whole character and conduct. 


It formed his temper, moderated his paſ- 
ſions, improved his warmth and energy of 


{ſoul 
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ſoul into true magnanimity, and, inſtead 
of the wild flights of imagination, and the 
involuntary burſts of enthuſiaſm, it gave 
him habits of piety that were rational, 
ſteady and calm. 


Fax from encouraging that haſty, or 
Careleſs diſpoſition, which leads men to re- 
ject or adopt every opinion that is Offered 
to them, oat ſufficient examination, it 
taught him alſo Fe to be ready to give an 
« anſwer to every one that aſked a reaſon 
e of the hope that was in him, with meek- 
1 neſs and with fear,” 


Lr me hops, that the holy influence 
of God's word may have this happy effect 
on our lives and converſation. Many of 

us have more infirmities than ever the 
apoſtle Peter had to correct, and but few I 
fear WhO have ſo ſincere a deſire to do It 
Inſtead of confeſſing their ſins, like him, 
with tears of penitence, how many will. 
ſtrive to gloſs over errors and crimes, that 
fpring from diſordered paſſions and a cor- 
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rupt mind, with the ſpecious colouring of 


amiable weakneſſes, exceſſive ſenſibility, or 


ſome other doubtful quality, that is as 


often allied to vi ox, perhaps, as VIRTUE. 


Lr it be our ſtudy to examine into all 
our frailties and all our {ecret faults, with 
that godly lincerity which becomes chriſ- 
tians. If we are in danger of ſuffering 


from the violence of ungoverned W e | 
let us learn “ to keep the heart with all 


« diligence, for out of it are the iſſues of 
life.“ If we are diſpoſed to truſt too 


much in ourſelves, and ruth careleisly on, 
without relying on any thing but our OWN 


ſtrength, let us remember the bitter tears 


- which Peter ſhed, and learn to guard againſt 
the fin that doth ſo eafily beſet us, in this 
wicked and ſeducing world. 


Ix a word, let the precepts and example 
of that heavenly Meſſiah, who ſo effectually 


purified the heart and eſtabliſhed the prin- 


ciples of his frail, but zcalous diſciple, be 
the rule and guide of our lives. Let us 
believe, 
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believe, that if after having profeſſed his 
glory and worſhipped him, in © the great 
* congregation,” as the Son of God, we re- 
lapſe into all the diſorders of a vicious life, 
we deny him, as effectually, as ever PETER 
did, and we may be aſſured that his all- 
ſeeing eye looks on us as it did on him. 
Could we but fully poſſeſs our minds with 
this awful idea, the tear of contrition would 
no longer be withheld, than till we com- 

muned with our own hearts, and it might 
| fon produce in us the bleſſed effects of 
righteouſneſs, and ſpring up, like © the liv- 
** ing waters of the goſpel, into everlaſting 
ie. 
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ON THE DUTY or EXAMINING INTO 
OUR SECRET FAULTS. 
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Who can underſtand his errors? Cleanſe thou 
me from ſecret faults. 

'T IE facultics of the human mind are 

” never acknowledged to be more im- 
perfect, perhaps, than when they are ap- 
plied to eſtimate the merit or demerit of 

men's actions. In order to form an opinion 
on this ſubject that might have the ſanc- 
tion of juſtice, we muſt know the motives 


and intentions of the heart, We ought to 
be 
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be able to trace the progreſs of vice and 
virtue through the mind, from the firſt 


impreſſions made on the imagination, to the 


moment in which they break forth into 
action, and become manifeſt to the world. 
Into this account it is neceſſary that we 
ſhould take many exterior and adventitious 
circumſtances, which ſerve to cliequer the 
ſcenes of life with happineſs or miſery, and 


which will always determine, more or leſs, 


the conduct of every intellectual being. 


Bur to diſcoveries ſo various, ſo ſubtle 


and profound, the faculties with which 


mere mortals are endowed never can attain. 
It is for this reaſon that human laws can 


ſeldom reach the heart, and only take cog- 
nizance of ſuch actions and ſuch intentional 


crimes, as have a direct tendency to deſtroy 


the peace, and ſubvert the happineſs of 
ſociety. Hence, alſo, ariſes the obligation 
of thoſe mild duties which our bleſſed Lord 
ſo ſtrongly inculcated. From a knowledge 
of our own ignorance, and a conſciouſneſs 


of our own frailties, we admire, though 
— we 
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we too often neglect to practiſe, that charity 
which is © the bond of perfe&neſs, which 
« thinketh no evil, and which is not eaſily 
* provoked.” 


I is true, we can diſcern with ſufficient 
certainty, the ſtriking features of vice and 
virtue as they are exhibited in the world. 
Often do we meet with ſuch characters as 
leave us no reaſon to doubt that they are 
the ſervants of ſin;”” and ſometimes, I 
truſt, others fall in our way, whoſe good 
qualities might provoke our emulation, and 
remind us of our own unworthineſs. _ 


Bur the human heart is generally di- 
vided between two maſters ; and though 
it may ſometimes <* deſpiſe the one,” yet it 
will not with invariable conſtancy, love or 
abide by the other. Hence the virtues of 
our fellow-creatures are often of a doubtful 

_ caſt, and their very imperfections blended 
with amiable diſpoſitions, and not without 
| ſome ſhare of goodneſs, 


. Ac- 
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ACTUATED by ſo many motives, ſome- 
times the ſlave of appetite and paſſion, and 
ſometimes of weakneſs, folly and caprice ; 
at one time reſolute to withſtand tempta- 
tion, at another falling an eafy victim; 
now urged on by fear and now withheld by 
ſhame ; to-day, the foſter-child of reaſon 
and religion, and to-morrow ſeeking no- 
thing but the friendſhip of the world, man 
is often a ſtranger to himſelf, 


Vrs, fo far are we from being able to 
penetrate into the receſſes of our neigh- 
bour's boſom, that we are never fully con- 
ſcious of the many latent ſprings of action, 
the many evil propenſities, lumbering af- 
fections and hidden frailties, that are lodged 
and cheriſhed in our own. It was from a 
conviction of this truth, that the Pfalmiſt, 
in the words of the text, aſked, © Who 
% can underſtand his errors ?” and in a 
devout petition, addreſſed to the Almighty, 
_ faid, © Cleanſe thou me from ſecret faults. 
« Try me, O God, and ſeek the ground 
< of my heart ; ow me and examine my 
"2 thoughts. 


. — 
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* thoughts. Look well if there be any 


*« way of wickedneſs in me, and lead me 
&« in the way everlaſting.” 


Bur though this is a ſubject on which, 


das on all others, we muſt confeſs the im- 


perfection of human knowledge, yet it muſt 
be owned that, by diligent and ſerious at- 
tention, by communing with our own 


« hearts,” and purſuing the means which 
divine revelation hath propoſed, we can 


underſtand many of thoſe errors and ſecret 


faults which corrupt virtue, and which in 
ſome meaſure, render our duty to God and 


man unacceptable and vain. 


By ( ſecret faults” we may ſuppoſe that 


David means either ſuch as we are not fully 
ſenſible of ourſelves, or ſuch as are ſtudiouſly 


concealed from the world. In diſcourſins 
therefore on this ſubject, I ſhall endeavour, 
firſt, to recommend the duty and impor- 
tance of examining into our latent imper- 
fections, and then it may be proper to 


point out ſome of thoſe errors ta which we 
2 2 Ou. 
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ourſelves are apt to be blind, and ſome of 
thoſe ſecret faults which we with to con- 
ceal from others. | 


Hasrs of virtue and habits of vice are 
acquired gradually. It is to be lamented, 
indeed, that the growth of evil ſhould be 

more rapid than the progreſs of goodnels ; 
but we may lay it down as an eſtabliſhed 
maxim, that no one ever became abandon- 
ed at once; or attained the ſummits of vir- 
tue, without much ſelf-denial, frequent 
mortification, and endeavours patiently re- 
peated. We are in a great meaſure the 
children of diſcipline ; and the ſooner this 
diſcipline commences, the better and more 
effectual will it be. We muſt run the 
race that is ſet before us; we muſt ex- 
pect to find many impediments in our pro- 
greſs, and many allurements that will tempt 
us to wander from our path. At our firſt 
onſet, therefore, we ſhould, if poſſible, 5 
be from without and from within to all 
temptation armed,” 


Tur 
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Taz temptations that meet us in the 
open day are palpable and evident. 
They offer themſelves as undiſguiſed foes 
ready to enſlave us or retire : but thoſe 
which are from within, which ſpring up 
in our own boſoms, and which follow us 
into all our retirements, are of a more ſe- 


cret, and, perhaps, more dangerous na- 
ture. Theſe are of almoſt every evil deed | 
the parent and the nurſe. Let the man 
who has been guilty of what he now re- 
pents, examine into the ſtate of his mind, 
previous to his tranſgreſſion, and he will 
find that ſome ſecret diſorder had crept into 
his imagination, ſome evil propenſity had 
given birth to irregular deſires, or ſome ar- 
tifice of ſelf-love had blinded his reaſon, 
and ſilenced the ſtill, ſmall voice” of con- 
ſcience. 


T; HE :: Qty, therefore, of attending to 
our © ſecret faults,” is of the laſt i impor- 
tance, ſince its object is the preſervation of 
innocence and the prevention of guilt. For 
this great end, we are ordered not only to 

1: „ avold 
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avoid the actual commiſſion of ſin, but to 
_** abſtain from all appearance of evil; and 
He, who beſt knew our infirmities, and 
who beſt could help them, has com- 
manded us to © Watch and pray, leſt we 
enter into temptation.” 


Ir we expect that our minds ſhould re- 

ſemble that good ground in the goſpel, 
„ which brought forth fruit an hundred 
fold,” we muſt take care to beſtow proper 

cultivation on them. If we ſlumber our time 
away in careleſs negligence, or heedleſs ſloth, 
there are at all times enemies enough to 
ſow tares among our wheat, and other 
weeds of noxious quality will ſpring up in 
_ abundance, of ſpontaneous growth. 


EvxRx vice has its beginning, and every 
evil habit may date its origin and progreſs, 
from ſome vicious indulgence. It is of the 

utmoſt conſequence, therefore, to guard 
the avenues of the heart, that we may pre- 
vent every with, it 5 from entering 

| there, 


: * * 
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there, that might diſturb our peace and 


ultimately lead us into guilt. 


IT is dangerous, and often fatal, to che- 


riſh the deluſions of fancy; to welcome 


every deſire that ſeems to promiſe pleaſure, 
from a vain confidence that we can re- 
treat, whenever we perceive danger.—If 
we acted wiſely, we ſhould, as ſeldom as 
poſfible, riſk the hazard of a battle, know- 
ing the traitors that often lurk in our own 
boſoms, and that the arms which we can 


now wield in our defence might, by the 


perverſion of ſin, be turned againſt us. 


Thouſands have erred againſt conviction 


and been loſt, from truſting too much in 
their own ſtrength ; or, like the unhappy 
Peter, have had ſufficient reaſon to << weep 
0 bitterly.” 


O this, FIR NG as on every other 
occaſion, when we would know our duty, 


let us deeply impreſs our minds with the 
excellency and truth of divine Revelation, 
which tells us to “ flee temptation,” and 
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warns every man, who « thinks he ſtand- 
c eth, to take heed, leſt he fall.“ 


In order to avoid © the fin which doth 
ſo eaſily beſet us,” 
is to endeavour to UNDERSTAND Our er- 


rors ; and when we examine into the diſ- 


orders of the paſſions, the deceitfulneſs of 
the imagination, and the depravity of ſclf- 


will, we ſhall have abundant cauſe to pray 


to the Almighty that he would“ cleanſe 
os us from ſecret faults.” 


ANoTHER motive that ſhould urge us to 


the {ſpeedy and effectual performance of this 


duty, is the conſideration that, at no fu- 
ture period, we can do it with equal ad- 
vantage. The time that is paſt is gone 


for tes knows how fmall a portion - 


we have yet to come ſurely not enough to 


warrant the indulgence of evil, or to excuſe 


the folly of indolent ſecurity. With many 


oi us, no doubt, ** the day is far ſpent and 
the night of death is at hand, in which 


* no man can work.” By tome, there- 
9 5 fore, 


the firſt ſtep certainly : 
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fore, the ſeaſon of this religious diſci- 
pline might be deferred till the opportu- 
nity of practiſing it is loſt; and to all that 
procraſtinate the time of reformation, duty 


becomes more painful, and error more con- 
firmed. 


Men, for the moſt part, a& not thus 
in their worldly affairs. If they had ſome 
favorite ſpot of land which it was their 
intereſt and duty to cultivate and adorn, 


would they ſuffer it from negle& to 
run to ruin, to be overſpread with weeds 
and covered with brambles, for want 
of a little labor timely employed ? Would 
they not rather watch the ſpringing of 
every noxious and unfruitful plant and 


deſtroy it as it riſes? Were we to be- 
ſtow the ſame attention in order to diſ- 


cover and underſtand our errors, we might 
expect from it the molt pleaſing and bene- 


ficial effects. Inſtead of vice and diſor- 
der, of ſin and corruption exerciſing their 
dominion over us, we might hope to ex- 


perience the ſatisfactions of godlineſs, and 


the 
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the ſerenity which reſults from order, ſe- 
curity and — 


Bur let us now endeavour to point out 
ſome of thoſe ſecret faults to which we 
ourſelves are apt to be blind, or, at leaſt, 
inattentive. It would, perhaps, be im- 
poſſible to enumerate the various cauſes of 
ſelf-deluſion and to exhibit the deceitful- 
nels of fin under its many different and com- 
plicate diſguiſes. Among the more general, 
however, we may juſtly rank pride, vanity 
and ſelf-love. There are doubtleſs a thou- 
ſand corrupt biaſſes that occaſionally | in- 
fluence the mind, but the greater part of 
them will be found, on examination, to be 
the offspring or the kindred of theſe three 
paſſions; paſſions which are certainly the 

moſt abundant ſources of error, and of thoſe 
ſecret faults to which the Pſalmiſt may be 
ſuppoſed to allude. Such is the imperfec- 
tion of language, ſuch are the falſe gloſſes 
which the mind will throw over its own 
deformity, when intent only on the grati- 
fication of its deſires ; and ſuch indeed is 
the 
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the unſettled nature of many virtues among 
men, unleſs we have reference to the will 
of God in order to form our principles and 
eſtimate our conduct, that we often hear 
vices dignified with the name of good qua- 
lities, and many chriſtian graces degraded 
into weakneſſes, or avoided as errors. 


THe mean, rapacious wretch, who, in- 
ſtead of aſſiſting the widow and the orphan, 


will embrace every opportunity of plunder- 


ing them, to gratify his avarice, may, from 
the deluſions of vice and the miſrepreſen- 
tations of ſelf- love, perſuade himſelf that 


frugality and temperance, induſtry and pro- 


vident wiſdom are the virtues which diſ- 


tinguiſh his character. He thinks not of 


fraud and extortion, but dwells only on 


thoſe kindred qualities to which his vices 


are allied. 


FRou the ſame hidden corruption of 


the heart and blindneſs of the underſtand- 
ing, the furious bigot and the wild enthu- 
ſiaſt will contemn the warm, but ſteady 

. devotion 
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devotion of the rational chriſtian, and deem 


him on ly fit for heaven, who fights for 
trifles, and thinke nothing wor hy of his 


belief, but what others cannot underſtand. 
Who is there, allo, that has not ſeen an 
haughty, overbearing pride, endeavouring 


to pals itſelf on the world for perſonal dig- 
nity, and a looſeneſs of principle and con- 
duct concealed under the ſpecious terms of 
* liberality of ſentiment and independent 


5 ſpirit! ?” While the meekneſs and gen- 


tleneſs of chriſtians, their n e 

and humility, have been ſcandalized by the 
ſcoffers of the world, as meanneſs and 
Fe. 8 


Ir we with to diſcover the corrupt 3 


of theſe lamentable cvils, we muſt often 
examine our own hearts with ſerious and 
ſtedfaſt attention. We muſt review the 
many internal ſentiments that occaſionally 


riſe in our minds, to cheriſh' or to check 
the pafſions. Not even the wanderings of 


the imagination ſhould eſcape us; for theſe 


 often- prove the parents of deſire, and at 


length 
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length become the directors of our con- 
duct. But above all things, we ſhould 
attend to the nature and the grounds of 
our ſatisfactions and pleaſures, our grief 
and vexations, 1n the intercourſe we carry 


on with the world. 


Ix you are ready at all times to liſten 
with delight to the fulſome tale of the 


ſycophant and flatterer, but hear with pain- 
ful attention the wholeſome and ſincere re- 


monſtrance of a friend; if you can forego 


your own ſenſe of moral rectitude for what 
the world may call propriety or faſhion ; 
or, if you can ſacrifice the obligations of 
virtue and of truth for the mere defire of 
pleaſing, or of being pleaſed ; be aſlured 
that vAx ITV is among the number of thoſe 

ſecret faults which are ever ready to de- 


ceive you and Jead you into evil. If in 


aſſociating with your fellow-creatures, you 


are eager for precedency, jealous of honor, 


mortified at every trifling negle&, and like 
Haman, who could not endure to ſee Mor- 


decai fit in the King's gate without doing 


3 hin 
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him homage, always ready to exact the mere 
formalities of deference and courteſy from 
others, you need not doubt but that PRIDE 
is among the corrupt paſſions that are che- 
riſhed in your boſoms. And, if in the ex- 
erciſe of your benevolence, you * do good 
* only to thoſe who can do good to you ;” 
if when you give alms you are ready to 
ſound your trumpet before you in the 
ſtreets; or, if your friendſhip is to be gain- 
ed only by ſoothing your weakneſſes, flatter- 
ing your foibles and promoting your plea- 
ſures; you need not heſitate to conclude, 
that among other ſecret faults, $ELF-LOVE 
of the moſt ſordid nature has taken full poſ- 


ſeſſion of your hearts. 


THESE errors and imperfections, evident 
as they ſometimes muſt be to others, are 
often concealed from ourſelves ; but ſerious 
meditation on the diſtin& ſubjects which 
have been already noticed might diſcloſe 
them to us; and, under the aſſiſtance of 
that divine ſpirit which helpeth our infir- 
mities, might enable us to correct them. 
4 Ser e 
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LET us now briefly conſider thoſe ſecret 


taults which we induſtriouſly Soup. from 


the eyes of the world. Theſe mult be of 


greater magnitude than the former, becauſe 


they. necellurily imply hypocriſy and prac- 


tical falſhood. To be deceived through 


indolence, or from the neglect of fulfilling 


the meaſure of duty required of us, is bad 


enough ; but to be inſtrumental in deceiv- 


ing others is worſe. How often are the 
moſt ſelfiſh views and principles concealed 
under the ſpecious form of courteſy, and, 


I may fay, the wicked affectation of chriſ- 


tian gentleneſs! Even mirth and good-hu- 


mour are ſometimes cloaks to vice. The 
petty, domeſtic tyrant will meet his mid- 


night aſſociates with ſuch ſatisfaction and 


delight, ſuch enlivening joy and unre- 


ſtrained pleaſure, that it is impoſſible to 


ſuſpe& the cruelty and oppreſſion that are 


| daily n at home. 


Many alſo are ſuch mere ſlaves to the 


world, that we may trace almoſt every 


action of their lives to the tear of offend- 


ing, 
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ing, or the defire of pleaſing men. I am 
afraid that worldly-mindedneſs ſometimes 
goes ſo far as to the regulation of religious 
practice. Some there are who, were they 
to examine their own hearts, would find, 

perhaps, that the intereſts of this world 
had no inconfiderable ſhare in ſettling their 
creed, and in leading them at ſtated periods 
to the temple of God, when no ſentiments 
of piety warmed their hearts. 


Maxy too will catch the tying tale 
of ſlander, and tell it with malignant 
pleaſure, that others may infer their in- 
nocence or integrity, from their abhor- 
rence of their neighbour's frailty. Nay, 
this groveling ant of the world has oc- 
caſionally corrupted the amiable virtues * 
charity and beneficence. The ſick have 
been provided with an aſylum, the poor 
have been relieved, and the friendleſs pro- 
tected from motives of vanity, pride or 
intereſt, when pity was never felt and the 
obligations of religion never thought of. 
We contemplate theſe actions, however, 

with 
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with ſome degree of pleaſure, becauſe we 


confider them as involuntary tributes of 


honor from vice to VIRTUE ; and further, 


becauſe we view in them traces of that 


divine wiſdom which can produce GooD 


from EVIL. 


YET thoſe who take no care to cleanſe 
themſelves from errors of this ſort, are under 


a ſtate of the moſt wretched bondage to the 
world. All is facrificed to appearance. The 
paſſions, indeed, may be often mortified and 


ſuppreſſed, though not from a ſenſe of religi-- 


ous duty, (for then it would be virtue) but 


from © reſpect of perſons,” or the fear of 


loſing ſome advantage. Men who are thus 
wedded, as it were, to fin, are often as cruel 


and oppreſſive, as they are ſelfiſh and hypo- 


critical. Though they cringe to power, and 


flatter to deceive, yet they frequently retire 
from the inſults and vexations of the world 
within the circle of their reſpective autho- 
rity, and vent their angry and malignant 


paſſions with redoubled vehemence and 
malice. 
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In order to correct theſe evils, and 
all other imperfections that are inci- 
dent to ſinful mortals, let us conſi- 
der that we live and act under the eye of 
Omniſcience. Soon will this tranſitory 
life be paſt, and ſoon will that Supreme 
Being from whom no ſecrets are hid, bring 
to light the works of darkneſs, and make 
manifeſt the counſels of the heart. When 
the awful moment ſhall arrive, in which 
the body ſhall return to duſt, and the ſpi- 
rit into his hands who gave it, little will 
it avail us to have pleaſed ſuch periſhable 
beings as ourſelves, however diſtinguiſhed 
for their wealth or power here, if we have 

_ offended that almighty, but all-gracious 


Power, in whoſe hands are the iſſues of 
life and death! 


"ow: therefore, who are what the apoſtle 
calls © pleaſers of men,” who ſometimes 
abſtain from evil, and ſometimes embrace 
it, in order to maintain your influence in 
the world, learn to be virtuous on higher 


authority, and reject the ſolicitations to evil 
4 in 
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in the ſure and ſtedfaſt hope of far more tran- 
ſcendent rewards. A time will ſhortly come 
when we ſhall be convinced that there is but 
** one thing needful,” which is the mercy 
and protection of God. If we with to 
anticipate that awful moment when the 
alarming truths of religion ſhall be forced 
on our minds by the threatening ap- 
proach of death, we muſt remember 
that the omniſcient Creator is not to ,be 
ſerved as we ſerve the world. We muſt 
love HIM with all our hearts, and we muſt. 
worſhip him in ſpirit and in truth. But 
thoſe who ſerve the world, like thoſe who 
ſerve other capricious tyrants, often hate 
their maſters, and, in moments of re flec- 
8 tion, deſpiſe themſelves. 

Bx$1DRs, we can carry on a ſort of dou- 
ble intercourſe with the world, and pro- 
mote our own intereſt and pleaſure, while 
we indulge the moſt depraved paſſions of 
our nature. Men weak and ignorant like 
ourſelves, are to be blinded and deceived, 
and need not know our ſecret faults. But 
A2 be 
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the plan of providence by which the uni- 
verſe is governed, would be very defective, 
were they to pals unnoticed, We may, in- 
deed, retire far from the obſervation of 
men, into the ſhades of night, we may 
ſhut ourſelves up within walls that would 


exclude the rays of the noon-tide ſun, or 


the lightning that darts from heaven ; but 


never can we withdraw ourſelves from that 
all-pervading Spirit, from whom © the 


« darkneſs hideth not; but the night 
ſhineth as the day.“ 


Sour may complain in this life of ihe 


attacks of {lander and detraction, but they 
do not often reflect on the many hidden 


crimes which the eye of the world never 


faw, and the many evil thoughts and wick- 


ed intentions, which lie beyond the power 


of human knowledge, or human MALICE to 


diſcover. When ſummoned to appear before 


the eternal Judge to give an account of the 


things done in our body, if our conſciouſ- 
neſs extends to the recognizance of each 
other 1 in a future ſtate, how ſhall we be 


aſtoniſhed 


# #4 ©, 4 $425 * 
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aſtoniſhed at our neighbour's ſecret faults, 
and terrified at the recital of our own! 
Among other hidden works of darkneſs, 
we might ſee the maſk of falſe friendſhip 
drop off, and the vile ſycophant, or in- 
ſidious foe appear. What we once thought 
humility might even aſſume the form of 
pride, and he that pretended to ſuperior 
ſanctity of manners, might, in the ſight 
of God, "Prove to be a | hypocrite and de- 
ceiver. 


THz faſhion and the appearance of this 
world will be ſo ſtrangely reverſed, that 
among many good and faithful ſervants 
that are worthy to enter into the joy of 
their Lord, we ſhall ſee ſome whoſe merits 
we thought highly of ſhrink from the aw- 
ful trial of the laſt day, and vaniſh like 
ſmoke before the wind; while the meek 
and humble virtues of thoſe whom we ne- 
glected, or perhaps deſpiſed, ſhall ſhine 
forth like the ſun in his kingdom, 


Aaz3 LET 
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LE the proſpect, therefore, of this aw- 
ful ſcene teach us to cultivate the favor of 
the Deity as the moſt glorious and diſtin- 


guiſhed privilege that this life affords. 
To the regular and uniform performance 
of every chriſtian duty, let us, inſtead of 
indulging the mean and paltry gratifications 
of ſelf- love, unite that ſimplicity and godly 


ſincerity which the holy goſpel every where 


teaches. Both in our converſation with | 


the world and in our duty towards God, 
let us walk openly and honeſtly “ 60 as in the 
« day;” then, when this frail tenement ſhall 


be about to be diſſolved, we may fay, with 
humble confidence, in the language of the 


apoſtle, I have fought a good fight, I 
«© have Eniſhed my courſe ; ; henceforth. 
« there is laid up for me a crown of 
«6 righteouſneſs, which the Lord, the 


e righteous Judge ſhall give me, and not 


to me only, but unto all them alſo that 


— 0 


E 


love his eppearing. 
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SERMON XVI. 
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On IDLENES S,. 


N EZ EE. xvi. 49. 
Abundance of Idleneſs was in her. 


MON the many atrocious crimes 
A. that rendered the devoted city of 
Sodom infamous, and at length brought it 
to deſtruction, the holy prophet ranks the 
vice of IDLENEss. Pride, ſelfiſhneſs and 
luxury, it appears, had ſpread corruption 
through the people; and when IDLENEss 
was added to the catalogue, the harveſt of 
iniquity muſt have been full, and of the 
rankeſt growth. _ — 
- V cone 
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Or the various evils to which mankind 
are ſubject, ſome are ſufficient by their 
violence to rouſe the powers of the mind, 
and put us on our guard; others might, 
by the goodneſs of God, counteract their 
own progreſs, by the ſpeedy miſery and 
pain which they often inflict ; but few {teal 


upon the ſoul with ſuch fatal ſecurity, and 


deprive us at once of dignity, of happineſs 
and virtue, as IDLENEss. To active crimes 
that annoy the Peace of other s, even the moſt 
hardened ſinner is forced to be awake ; but 
againſt the ſtill, corroding vices of the heart, 


that chiefly affect ourſelves, we are ſeldom 
guarded, except by the voluntary exerciſe 


of our own reaſon, or the friendly adinoni- 


tions of others. 


I SAL IL endeavour, therefore, to ſtate 


ſome of the many motives that cught to 
make us ſhun IpLENEss, as the filent COr- 
rupter of the heart; and by ſhewing how 
its pernicious influence extends to almoſt 
every ſocial and religious duty, warn you 


of its miſery and guilt. 
L 
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J 

Ll» we look up to the great Creator as to 
the fource of all perfection, and contem- 
plate his wiſdom and his goodneſs in his 
works, we ſhall find, that no living exam- 
ple of Idleneſs, or inactivity, is ordained 
by his providence. All ſeem WORKING 
together, and gradually fulfilling ſome 
beneficent purpoſe which He has appointed. 
From the endleſs changes and combinations 
which material ſubſtances undergo, we may 
direct our attention to the filent, but active 
powers of vegetation ; from vegetation We 
may aſcend to animals, ſome toiling only 
to preſerve life; and others with higher 
inſtincts, or more uſeful powers, laboring 
for the comfort and convenience of man. 
From them we may raiſe our thoughts to 
the reſplendent orbs that roll with ccaſeleſs 
motion through the regions of unbounded 
ſpace, meaſuring out the ſeaſons, months 
and years ; nay we may lift up our hearts” 
to the Almighty Father himſelf, as con- 
ſtantly impreſſing the whole univerſe by 
the ACTIVE energy of his power, without 


I: which, 
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which, all its laws and all its motions 
would in an inſtant ceaſe. e 


WHILE the face of nature preſents us 


with this general ſcene of action, ſhall man 


remain, 1n contradiction to the will of hea- 


ven, in the reſt and ſloth of Idleneſs? No- 


thing could degrade him more in that ſcale 
of being where he holds fo diſtinguiſhed a 


rank, Were he in a ſtate of nature, a con- 
| fiderable exertion of his animal powers 
would be requifite to procure him food, 
and ſhelter him from the inclemency of the 
ſeaſons : and though in civilized ſociety, 
the drudgery of providing © thoſe things 


« which are needful for the body” chiefly 


falls on the poor, yet that is no reaſon why 
any member of the community ſhould in- 


dulge himſelf in Idleneſs. There are ac- 


tive duties allotted to every human being, 


and the fulfilling of them with chearful- 
neſs and diligence, ſhould form the moſt 


conſiderable portion of our happineſs. | 


WHILE 


"5s 
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Wuirrz ſome are aſſiduouſly providing 
for their own houſhold by following their 


reſpective avocations, others may be en- 


| gaged in laudable attempts to extend the 


boundaries of ſcience, and increaſe the com- 


forts of ſocial life ; while many are anxi- 


ouſly employed in protecting the helpleſſ- 


neſs of infancy and forming the manners of 
childhood; a few whom fortune has placed 
above theſe humble duties, might fill the 
offices of ſtate with advantage, and by their 


induſtry, their virtues and their wiſdom, 


greatly contribute to the general welfare. 


THERE is no plea therefore for IDLE - 
Ess. Even Adam, while in Paradiſe, was 
not intended to be wholly exempt from 
labor; for we are expreſsly told, that 


= The Lord God took the man, and put 
6 him into the garden of Eden, to pREss. 
« it, and to KEEP it.“ In the preſent 
ſtate of ſociety, all have their parts aſſigned | 


them, and out of an almoſt infinite variety, 


every one may chuſe that which is beſt L 


ſuited 


=7 
— _ 


— —————_ 
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ſuited to his inclination, his circumſtances 
and powers. oy 5 
Lirr, indeed, abounds with fo many 
duties, there are fo many difhculties to 
overcome, ſo many wants to ſupply, and 
ſo ſhort a time to do it in, that a wiſe man, 
who is intereſted for others as well as 
himſelf, laments, after exerting himſelf 
to the utmoſt, that he has not been enabled 
to do half the good he intended ; and that 
of the variety of objects which he thought 
within his reach, he could obtain fo very 
few. There is not, therefore, a more in- 
fignificant, worthleſs character, than the 
man who lives without employment, who 
has no fixed purſuit, no regular courſe of 
duties to fulfil; but who wanders from one 
idle, and perhaps vicious, gratification to 
another, and often hunts, with wearineſs 
and languor, for expedients to kill time. 
Happy would it be if ſuch men could be 
conſidered as mere blanks in creation; or 
drones that conſume what ſhould feed 
: others, 
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others, without making any adequate re- 


turn; but ſuch is the natural and reſtleſs 


activity of the human mind, that he who 
omits to do what is right, is in the greateſt 


danger of learning to do what is wrong. 


To toil up the ſtceps of virtue, requires. 
the union of induſtry and fortitude; but 


even the idle man may lapſe into vice, by 
a ſort of intellectual gravity, that tends in- 


ſenſibly to fiak him. 


IN a ſtate of indolence are engendered 


many evils and many ſorrows. Among the 
lower claſſes of the community, Idleneſs is 
productive of miſery and guilt in every va- 

ried form. If we could trace out the ſource 
of thoſe crimes and depredations, which 
daily infeſt ſociety, we ſhould find many 


of them originate from this degrading vice. 


Hence it is that ſuch numbers, who, by 


honeſt induſtry and the bleſſing of health, 


idle to labor, and by their diſtreſſes cut 


might have enjoyed every ſubſtantial com- 
fort that life affords, are ſunk into a ſtate 
of the moſt abject poverty and want. Too. 


w + 


„ + 


oft 


cloſes with public infamy and death. The 
ties of every duty, indeed, will be but 


to Idleneſs; his predominant vice gradually 


is for ever thirſting after ſome gratification 
it is always his peculiar m isfortune to fee 


though he has leſs power to remove them. 
ly, all bred up under the contagious influ- 


will ſpread. So much is Idleneſs to be 
dreaded in its conſequences when it infects 
the poor. 
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off from many opportunities of employ- "2 


ment; often pinched with hunger and with 
cold, and yet not proper objects of charity, 


they are eaſily led to break through the 


barrier of honeſty; and then crimes and 5 
iniquity abound, till the laſt ſcene of guilt | 
ſlightly felt by him who gives himſelf up 


undermines his principles, and ſpreads li- 
centiouſneſs through his character ; his ſoul 


which he knows not how to obtain, and 


more wants than his induſtrious neighbour, 


Ir a man of this deſcription have a fami- 


ence of his vices, it is impoſſible to tell 
how far and wide the ſtream of corruption 


Is 
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Ir we conſider thoſe of middle life, who 


might be faid to poſſeſs the object of 


Agur's prayer, and to have“ neither po- 


«« verty nor riches,” we ſhall perceive the 
ſame vice diffuſing its miſeries. Under the 
pleaſing delufion of comfort and of eaſe, we 
might obſerve ſome quitting the active 
ſcenes of life, which habit had rendered 
familiar, and almoſt natural, in purſuit of 
happineſs in retirement. But it is not 
every mind that is formed, or prepared for 
the enjoyment of ſolitude. To thoſe who 
have been long engaged in the buſineſs and 
buſtle of the world, it often becomes par- 
ticularly irkſome. Few that retire in this 
manner carry with them a mind diſpoſed 


to meditation; or furniſhed with ſufficient 


knowledge to render it at once profitable 
and pleaſing. Few promiſe to themſelves 


the ſublime and uninterrupted comforts of 


religion ; and many have no taſte either for 


rural pleaſures, for the beauties of nature, 


or the purſuits of ſcience. 


UNDER 


comes a burden; and a ſtate of retirement 
degencrates into a ſtate of Idleneſs. A lan- 


remnant of lite is often divided between the 


groſs and ſenſual vices, [dleneſs ſtill brings 


of reſt. The animal functions cannot be 
how theſe affect the mind is well known. 


exceſs of labor is not ſo injurious as excels 
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UNDER ſuch circumſtanccs ſolitude be- 


guid diſcontent and a peeviſh neglect of or- 
dinary comforts ſoon lead to ſenſuality and 
exceſs of every kind. Self- indulgence is 
the laſt idol of the heart, and the ſhort 


teeblenets, or pain of diſeaſe, and the ee 
of intoxication. 


To thoſe who | may not be in danger of ; 


diftreſies that ought to be dreaded. If 
temptation from the body ſhould be re- 
ſiſted, it is ſure to faſten on the mind, 
The human frame is ſo conſtituted as ro 
require frequent alternations of action and 


properly performed without them; and 
It may be remarked, however, that even 


of caſe. Many, indeed, are forced, in a 
TE en 
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great meaſure, by the ſedentary occupations 
with which the preſent ſtate of ſociety 
abounds, to ſacrifice the benefits of exerciſe: 
The temperance which neceſſity often im- 
poſes on them might be ſome ſubſtitute for 
theſe, and the ſlight attention requiſite for 
manual labor, without haraſſing, might be 
ſufficient to engage the mind ; yet when we 
conſider, that, after all, a ſcanty ſubſiſtence 
only is obtained, we cannot help feeling for 
them the emotions of pity and compatlion. 


Bur there are many who voluntarily ſeek 
| indulgence in that liſtleſs inactivity and ſe- 
dentary eaſe, which others juſtly conſider 
as the peculiar hardſhip of their ſtation. 
This, therefore, deſerves not to be attri- 
| buted to any better cauſe than the love of 
Idleneſs : and if we reflect on the melan- 
choly conſequences that flow from it, we 
ſhall be fully warranted in the harſhneſs 
of the appellation. For want of exer- 
ciſe and air, the human frame unavoid- 
_ ably contracts ſuch extreme delicacy, as to 
be ſuſceptible of the ſlighteſt injury: and 

Vor.1l. = ——WÞ yet 
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yet injuries it muſt bear; for one caution L | 
and indulgence, beyond the rules of ordi- : 
nary prudence, only renders another ne- 
ceſſary; till at length we might reſemble 
the effeminate Sybarite, who was annoyed 
by the roſe-leaves that were ſcattered on 
his couch. Hence, the conſtitutions of 
thoſe who are by nature delicate and weak, 
are enfeebled by lingering diſeaſe ; and that 
health is often imperceptibly deſtroyed, 
which might be even dearer to others than 
_ themſelves. Thus is weakneſs and diſeaſe 
often propagated from generation to genera- 
tion: and from this cauſe more than from 
any other, the fond mother is now, almoſt 
without exception, in the higher ſtations of 
life, rendered incapable of fulfilling the moſt 
natural and pleaſing of all maternal duties, 
that of nurturing her own offspring. 
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Bgs1DE theſe general and ſubſtantial 
_ evils, there flows a profuſion of ſorrow and 
diſtreſs from the ſame ſource. In propor- 
tion as the body is nurſed in luxuriant Idle- 
neſs, the mind generally acquires a ſort of 
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labor. 
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painful activity. Exempt from every im- 


portant calamity, it ſeizes on ſome imagi- 
nary evil, as the food for melancholy diſ- 
content, or tinges every bleſſing which life 


affords with the ſhades of artificial miſery. 
Hence, that ſenſibility which would have 


given intereſt and fervor to every benevo- 


lent affection, which would have rendered 


the domeſtic duties a ſource of pleaſure, 


and ſpread delight through the circle of its 
influence, often degenerates into a fickly 


weakneſs, or irritability of mind, that is 
equally incapable of communicating, and 
receiving happineſs. 


IDLENEsSS, indeed, compleatly diſquali- 
fies us for every rational enjoyment. 


They cannot properly reliſh any comfort ; 


for where there is no ſtated employment to 
engage the attention, there will be always 


Bb2 


One 
chief pleaſure in human life is the bleſſing 
of repoſe after fatigue, or the relaxation of 
amuſements, either ſolitary or ſocial, after 

But theſe to the 10 L E are like food 

to one whoſe appetite is already cloyed. 
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ſome- 


{ 


LING ſlaves of ſeduCtion and licentiouſneſs. 


of IpLENEss are preyed on by roving 


imagination; thoſe Who having no fixed 


| diſappointed hope and mortified defire to 
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ſomething wanting: and to the diſorders of 
a mind rejecting ordinary ſatisfactions, averſe 
to common duties, and roving in the wild 
regions of ideal pleaſure, may we not often 
attribute the vices that looſen the bands of 
conjugal fidelity, and the public infamy that 
precedes divorce? To the ſame cauſes, united 
with a diſpoſition too proud to endure po- 
verty, and too idle to remove it, we may 
ſometimes aſcribe that liſtleſs indifference to 
character and propriety of conduct, thoſe vain 
imaginations and idle dreams of happineſs, 
which have corrupted the minds of thou- 
ſands, and rendered them almoſt the wit.- 
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IT is among thoſe, alſo, who in a ſtate 
| thoughts, and bewildered in the miſcries of 


principles to regulate the paſſions, can call 
the whole force of the mind to kindle every 


madneſs in ſhort, it is among thoſe, chiefly, 
who have LEISURE to be wretched, that 
We 


n 
P 
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we find the miſerable victims of ſuicide and 
inſanity. 


IT would be impoſſible to trace out the 
various evils that may be ſaid to ſpring 
from Idleneſs, and that affect the peace 
and happineſs of men, through all the gra- 


dations of ſocial life. It may be ſuffi- 
cient to have pointed out ſome of the moſt 


obvious; and to remark, that its general 


tendency is to undermine the principles of - 


virtue, to deſtroy chearfulneſs and health, 
to poiſon the mind with fictitious ſorrows, 
and to render it inattentive to the moſt im- 
portant duties; to cut off entirely the high 


| reliſh of enjoyment, which the induſtrious 


experience from occational relaxation; and, 


in a word, to render the whole man, poor, 


diſcontented, contemptible and wretched. 


Let x me earneſtly exhort you, therefore, 
to guard againſt a vice whoſe pernicious in- 
fluence is ſo extenſive, and whoſe conſe- 
quences ought to be ſo much dreaded. 


1 ügion 


Whatever be your ſituation, reaſon and re- 
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ligion will point out to you ſome ſcheme 
of duties appropriated to it, Which it ſhould 
be at once your intereſt and pleaſure to 
fulfil. Life abounds alſo with ſuch fre- 
| quent opportunities of doing good, or im- 
proving time, that no part of the ſmall - 
portion which remains, ſhould be ſquan- 
dered away in trifles : for next to the vice 
of Idleneſs is that of employing time amiſs. 
The man of pleaſure may ſuppoſe, that. 
he has nothing to anſwer for on this ac- 
count, becauſe his ſtation, exempts him 
from labor and application; and therefore 
he freely ſquanders life away in frivolous 
amuſements and faſhionable exceſſes : but 
religion would tell him, that all have their 
Fl. ” talent given them to huſband and i improve; 
1 5 that the wiſe Creator meant not that a be- 
1 m0 endowed like man, with a reaſonable 
| foul, ſhould be worſe than a blank amidſt 
Po. W his works; and that if he enjoys the full 


—. 


| exerciſe of his powers and the uninterrupt- 
| | : ed uſe of time; “ to him much has been 
1 | a given, and therefore much will certainly 
Y 6c be required.” It is fortunate, indeed, for 


the 
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the generality, that many of the active du- _ 
ties are forced on them by neceſſity ; for 
thoſe who have it in their power. to do 

what they pleaſe, always do the leaſt ; and 

ſoon find the ardor of voluntary purſuits 

gradually ſubſide, till it is wholly loſt in a 
paſſion for pleaſure, or the love of eaſe. 


Ir often happens, that the moſt induſ- 
trious men, thoſe who eſtimate the value 
of time by the advantages which they have 
gained, and the improvements which they 
might ſtill make, will accuſe themſelves of 

Idleneſs; while others ſuffer days, weeks 
and years to glide unprofitably away, with 
out any ſelf-condemnation or regret. 


Many, alſo, are always INTENDING to 
do ſomething more than they have done; but 
in reality do little, or nothing. They are in 
the habit of ſquandering away ſmall portions | 
of time daily as inſufficient for their purpoſe, 
or as not deſerving their regard, without con- 
ſidering that life, for the moſt part, is made 
up of nothing elſe. Every my brings with 
"WD 4 it 
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nary remnant, if devoted to improvement, 


tively taken, at a year's end, they would 
be found truly important. 


improvement of time every thing that is 
great and good muſt proceed. Whether 


or ef power, this is the grand condition, on 
which the wiſe Creator hath ordained it 


cCaſions, the example of our bleſſed Lord 
will afford us the moſt ſalutary leſſon. 
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it its wants, its duties and avocations; it 

muſt of neceſſity, therefore, be divided, and 
ſubdivided; and though any ſingle ordi- 


might appear trifling; yet when collec- 


IN addition, therefore, to all the other 
arguments which might be adduced againſt 
Idleneſs, conſider, that from the diligent 


your object be profeſſional eminence and 1 
fame, the increaſe of fortune, of knowledge, = 


thould be originally acquired. 


Bur on this, as on moſt other oc- 


What unwearicd diligence did he not ex- 
erciſe in his human capacity ; what labors, 
trials and Giſtreſſes did he not undergo, in 


order 
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order to accompliſh the grand work of our 
r:demption ! Though he often had not 


where to lay his head, yet his life was one 
continued“ labor of love.“ He went about 


from houſe to houſe and village to village 
doing good, and working, with pious fide- 


lity, the will of Him that ſent him. When 
wie conſider the ſhort period to which his 
divine miniſtry was confined, the frequent 
Journeyings he performed from one part of 
Judea to another; when we reflect on the 


variety of knowledge he revealed, and the 
innumerable multitudes to whom he per- 


ſonally communicated it; when we re- 
member his preaching in public, and his 


exhortations in private, his many miracles 
of love, and the aſſiduity with which he 


viſited the ſick and relieved the wretched ; 
we cannot but regard his life as exhibiting 


the brighteſt pattern of active goodneſs, 


and as the ſtrongeſt condemnation of Idle- 


neſs and ſloth. 


of his holy apoſtles in general, nor of St. 
Paul 


I NEED not dwell on the induſtrious zeal 
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Paul in particular. You know the active 
diligence of his miniſtry ; his unwearied la- 
bors in different parts of the world ; the 
difficulties he encountered, and the perils 
to which he was expoſed by ſea and land, 
and, what was ſtill worſe, by * falſe bre- 
e thren.” If we add to theſe his earneſt 
exhortations when preſent, and his elabo- 
rate epiſtles when abſent, to the different 
churches which he had planted, we may 
be convinced, that the great apoſtle of the 
Gentiles fulfilled his miniſtry with the moſt 
active and unremitting diligence. But even 
this was not Gent for that he might 
not be chargeable to the infant chütrk of 
his heavenly Maſter, he filled the ſhort in- 
tervals of time, which he could ſpare from 
his public office, by working at the buſi- 
neſs to which he had been bred. The 
ſucceſs of his miniſtry was proportioned to 
his diligence and zeal. But how would he, 
or any of his holy brethren have fulfilled 
the ſacred truſt confided in them, if any 
thing like Idleneſs, or indifference, had 
| talen en of their ſouls ? In ſhort, 
nothing 
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nothing great can be accompliſhed, nothing 
praiſe-worthy can be achieved without in- 
duſtry. The idle man by neglecting, con- 
temns the rich talent entruſted to his care, 
and hereafter will be reproved like the 
ſlothful ſervant who buried it in the ground. 
To him the beauties of creation are in a 
great meaſure loſt, and the wiſdom and the 
goodneſs of God have been revealed in vain. 
He ſeldom is impreſſed with gratitude, be- 
cauſe he enjoys no bleſſing as he ought; 
and the grand object for which every ra- 
tional being is content to paſs through his 
5 probationary world, namely, the exaltation 
and improvement of his nature, as a pre- 
paratory ſtep to a happier ſtate of exiſtence, 

is by him fruſtrated and deſtroyed. 


Avolp Idleneſs, therefore, as the bane 
of happineſs and the great corrupter of the 
ſoul. Cultivate induſtiy, and diligently 
improve the ſmall portion of time allotted 
to human life, from almoſt every motive 
that can intereſt and engage the heart of 
man; from a regard to chearfulneſs and 


38 health; 
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health; from the natural deſire of know. 
ledge, the love of excellence, and the envia- 
ble diſtinctions of power; from the bene- 
volent wiſh to communicate happineſs and 
relieve miſery; and laſtly, from an earneſt 
deſire of fulfilling the meaſure of duty re- 
quired of us by the Almighty Father, and 
of “ ſo paſſing through things temporal, 

ie that we ny loſe not the things 
1 eternal. 


SERMON XVII. 


ON INFIDELITY. 


.- JOHN . I. 
Ie believe in God, believe aifo in me. 


T ROM the exhortation in the text, and 
a variety of other paſſages that ex- 
preſs the intimate union of our bleſſed Lord 
with the Father, we may learn that it is 
as neceſſary to believe the divine revelation 
which the Son of God came on earth to 
publiſh, as it is to believe in God himſelf, 
Every thing, indeed, concurs to produce 
this belief in the mind of a rational 
and good man; particularly the miracles 
— 7" 
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which he performed, the doctrines which 
he taught, and the heavenly example which 


his life exhibited. But to impreſs us with 


the deepeſt reverence for the heavenly Meſ- 
ſiah, we are told, that The Father judgeth 
© no man; but hath committed all judg- 
c ment to the Son: that all men ſhould 


© honor the Son even as they honor the 


«© FATHER. He that honoreth not the 
&* Son, therefore, honoreth not the FA- 
© THER which hath ſent him.“ 


Tus belief ! in | Got is, doubtleſs, hs 


firſt principle of religion ; but, like all 


other principles, it is of little value unleſs 


applied to practice; unleſs it be made the 


baſis of piety, and the ſupport of moral and 
religious duty. Of what conſequence to 
us is the exiſtence of a Supreme Being, if 
wie are not taught the relation in which we 
ſtand to him ? If we admit not the idea of 
his providence z if we believe not the foul 


immortal, and repoſe not on the divine 


attributes of his wiſdom and his goodneſs 


for future happineſs ? ? 


Now, 
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Now, the goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt was 
particularly adapted to give us more en- 
larged ideas of the Almighty Father than 
could be acquired by the exerciſe of reaſon, 
and to teach us fully and circumſtantially 
what we ſhould believe and do, in order to 
promote our happineſs here, and to ſecure the 
Divine Favor hereafter. Neceſlary as this 
knowledge is found to be from the wants 
and infirmities of man, from the conſidera- | R_ 
tion of his paſt ignorance and the experi- 
ence of his preſent ſuperiority, there are 
many even now, who content themſelves 
with believing in God, and believe not 
in our Lord and Saviour, Jeſus Chriſt. 


Ix diſcourſing therefore on the words of 
the text, it may not be improper to attempt 
to delineate the general features of Deiſm. 
A diligent and attentive ſurvey of the cha- 
racters of its profeſſors, and of the probable 

motives that influence their conduct, may 
ſerve as an antidote to the poiſon of infide- 


lity, and render us happy in the poſicfſion 


of our own principles. 


IM 
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In contemplating the nature of man We 
may obſerve, that the few intellectual qua- 
lities, which ſeem neceſſary for his happi- 


neſs and dignity, are in a greater or leſs de- 
gree, common to the whole human race: 
they are the lofty diſtinctions of his rank in 
creation; they are the means by which he 
ſupports his ſuperiority, and from which 


he derives his wiſdom and his power. It 
is among theſe that we muſt number the 


rational faculty, or the intuitive perception, 
which taught men in all ages that there is 


a God, and gave them ſome ſenſe of reli- 


gion. For view the hiſtory of barbarous 
nations from the mountains of Patagonia to 
the Siberian deſarts, and you will find, 
however ſavage and uncultivated i in other 
reſpects, that they are all taught to look 


up to Our Father who is in heaven, 


N united to him by the univerſal tie of 
W 


To a truth, therefore, eſtabliſhed c on the 


general conſent of all nations and ages the 


Deiſt of modern times aſſents, not that he 


feels 


4 
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feels it as the genuine principle of piety at 
his heart ; but becauſe to diſbelieve the ex- 
iſtence of a God would betray a degree of 
folly, or perverſeneſs, that borders on abſur- 
dity. His faith, however, might be truly 
faid to be © dead,” for generally, I believe, 
it has little more to do with the regulation 
of his conduct, than a belief in the velocity 
of light, or the infinite extenſion of ſpace. 


Tu ancient Theiſts made their belief 
of the Supreme Being at leaſt a practical 
principle; they celebrated their feſtivals; 
they regularly offered their ſacrifices and 

performed their devotions. Though often 
led into acts of extravagance, and even 
cruelty, for want of further light than rea- 
ſon could afford, yet we have no cauſe to 
complain of their zeal and ſincerity in wor- 
ſhipping the almighty Father in the beſt 
manner r they could. 


Bur the Deiſts of modern times, notwith- 
ſtanding their profeſſion of a more pure and 
philoſophical faith, ſeem to live, as it were, 

Vor, II. Cc without 
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e without God in the world.” We hear of 
no ſyſtem of practical pictyderived from their 
grand principle, in which they cordially 
unite ; no ſtated periods for ſocial worſhip ; 
no habits of family prayer ; and, in ſhort, 
nothing that indicates RELIGION to have 
any ſhare in forming their ſentiments, go- 
verning their paſſions, or regulating their 
lives. Deiſm, therefore, is a mere form of 
godlineſs without its power. From indefi- 
nite notions of the divine attributes, and 
ſceptical opinions on the nature of man, it 
might be accommodated to every character, 
and made to quiet the conſcience under the 
habitual practice of almoſt cw Vice. 


"Warn we conſider the — orechpts 
of chriſtianity, in contraſt with ſuch a ſyſ- 
tem as this, when we remember the clear- 
neſs and authority with which it {pcaks 
againſt every vicious and corrupt principle 
in the human heart ; we need not wonder, 
indeed, that many have ſhrunk from the 
obedience of its laws, and taken refuge under 
the ſcanty ſhade of deiſtical opinions. 

: Ac cok- | 
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ACCORDINGLY, it has been the com- 


plaint of good and conſcientious chriſtians 


in all ages, that apoſtacies were become fre- : 


quent, or that unbelievers had multiplied : 


and from the numerous initances which fell 
under their own obſervation, they have ſuc- 


ceſſively imagined, that the times in which | 


they lived were more diſgraced by infidelity 


than thoſe of their fore-fathers. Had this 

opinion been well-founded, which has come 
| down to us from the early chriſtian fathers, 
with the increaſing experience of ages, we 
ſhould before now have been all infidels* and 
the name of Chriſt would be no longer ho- 
nored. But there is juſt ground to hope, 
that the bleſſings of the gotpel are every year 


extending farther, and that the Sun of 


righteouſneſs is dawning with purer luſtre 


on thoſe. who had long © fat in darkneſs 
and in the ſhadow of death. e 


* 


1 T is ſurely a miſtaken opinion to ſuppoſe, 


* the glory of God, through the me- 
diation of his bleſſed Son, is diminiſhing 


among men; or that ſociety, upon the 


a whole, 
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whole, abounds with more infidels now 


than at any former period. It is true we 


have more babblers in religion, more pub- 
lic ſcoffing and contempt, ariſing evidently 
from the glorious extenſion of liberty, and 


the mild reſtraint of penal laws. Good 
men, therefore, ſhould refrain from theſe 
complaints; firſt, becauſe they do not ap- 


pear to be well- founded; ſecondly, becauſe 
there are many WE AK chriſtians, who would 
not wiſh to be thought ſingular, or to have 


the ſtrong current of the world running 
againſt them; thirdly, as it ſerves to make 


many young perſons in particular careleſs of 
their faith; and fourthly, as it feeds the va- 


nity of infidels and ſceptics, and gives them 
reaſon to triumph without any juſt cauſe. 


BUT as there always have been, and ſtill 
are, in theſe enlightened days, a great num- 


ber of every deſcription who profeſs them- 
ſelves to be Deiſts, and others who aſſume 

no character at all, but that of not being 
chriſtians; who without pretending to the 
ſubtilty of diſputants, or indulging the li- 


9 centious 
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centious ribaldry of libertines, are content- 


ed to move on in ſilent indifference with re- 
gard to others, I ſhall proceed in this, and in 
the tollowing diſcourſe, to lay open what I 
think the common ſources of this infidelity, 


and point out the errors, the miſchiefs and 
corruption with which it 1s blended. 


TE firſt cauſe that I ſhall mention is 


negligence, or indolence. This indeed is 
ſo great with many, that it ſhould appear 
as if they thought, that religion had no- 
thing to do with them, nor they with re- 


ligion. Its duties engroſs no portion of 


their time, and its intereſts claim not their 


regard. 


In public, they are compleatly 
occupied with ſome worldly purſuit or 


other; in private, they devote themſelves 


to pleaſure and enjoyment under the vari- 


ous forms of ſelf-indulgence. Careleſs of 
their relation to the Supreme Being, and 
utter ſtrangers to the exalted ſentiments 
and principles that ſpring from the immor- 


tality of the ſoul, they think it ſufficient 
to keep within the reſtraints of human 
Ce 3 e ee 
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laws, and to cultivate only thoſe prudent 
virtues, which are neceſſary to their com- 
fort and advantage. 


AND yet ſhould we conſider ſuch men 


as confirmed infidels, or deiſts from con- 


viction. By no means—they have no con- 


vicion—they never appear to think on the 
tubject; and regard thoſe who do, per- 


haps, as perſons following the bent of their 
peculiar diſpoſitions, as indulging the weak- 
neſs of nature, or cheriſhing the ſalutary pre- 
judices which they imbibed in their youth; 
and not as cultivating a duty of all others 


the moſt important, and whoſe obligations 


extend, with equal force, to the whole hu- 
man race. 5 


IT is ſtrange that the concerns of eternity 


ſhould dwell thus lightly on the mind, par- 


ticularly when we conſider either the ſhort- 


neſs of life, the imperfection of all our enjoy- 
ments, or the awful hopes and fears which 


extend beyond the grave; and we might 
conſider this as one of the moſt intri- 
cate problems in the ſtudy of human na- 


ture, 
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ture, if we did not obſerve that men are 
_ equally careleſs in other reſpects; if we 


did not ſee them, at times, inattentive 


to their own happineſs and the happineſs 


of others; if we did not ſee them ſacrifice 
the bleſſings of health to the ſordid enjoy- 
ments of ſenſuality and ſloth; if we did not 
view them gradually ſinking from a happy 


ſtate of competence into poverty, miſery 


and vice, to gratify a paſſion for pleaſure and 


oſtentation, or a ridiculous ambition; if we 


did not obſerve them blind to the real welfare 


of their own offspring; and, in ſhort, from 


che ſame careleſs diſpoſition, violating every | 


important duty, and loſing every ſubſtantial 
comfort in this life, as well as the proſpects of 
eternal happineſs in that which is to come. 


OTHER: cauſes that cheriſh © an evil 
heart of unbelief” are vanity and pride. 
There is ſomething uncommonly capti- 
vating in the charm of novelty and diſtinc- 
tion. Little minds catch at it on a thou- 


fand occaſions by ſtudiouſly departing from 
the practice of others. They can attract 
notice only by quitting the common paths 


CC 4 of 
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of life; but great minds, if emulous of 
dliſtinction among their fellows, can always 


ſecure it even though ſurrounded by a croud. 
It is a lamentable reflection, that religion 
ſhould ever be made the ſubject for vanity 


and the prize of contention ; yet no affected 
candor ſhould make us believe, that this 


has not driven many into the wide and bar- 


ren fields of ſcepticiſm and infidelity, 


Tux Deiſt, indeed, can advance many 


plauſible pretexts, that may have ſome influ- 
ence with thoſe who are actuated by kindred 
motives. He can amuſe his i imagination with 


the contemplation of popular ſuperſtitions 
and errors that are paſt ; he might compli- 


ment his underſtanding and ſooth his vanity 
by pretending to comprehend a ſyſtem of re- 
ligion that is at once ſimple, clear and ſub- 
lime ; he might think it very comfortable 
to form his ſentiments merely on the con- 
templation of the divine attributes, and re- 


gulate his practice by what he thinks pro- 
per to call the moral ſenſe, or the eternal 


fitneſs of things. 
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Tusk, indeed, are pleaſing ſubjects for 


_ a philoſophical reverie ; but can have little, 


or no influence on the government of con- 


duct. None can be withheld from tempta- 
tion by ſuch vague and general principles, 


but thoſe who having no ſtrong paſſions to 


ſubdue, can practiſe the only virtues, per- 


haps, that they are taught to eſteem, with 


as much complacency, as they trace the ſteps 


of a mathematical demonſtration, 


RELIGION to be the efficient handmaid 


ef virtue muſt ſpeak with preciſion and au- 


thority. She muſt teach us diſtinctly what 
to purſue as good, and what to abſtain from 


as evil; ſhe muſt tell us all that is neceſſary 
to believe, to do, and ſuffer : the laws and 


opinions of men have only to do with ex- 
ternal actions; but her dominion muſt be 
eſtabliſhed in the heart ; by awing the con- 


| ſcience it muſt prevent as well as puniſh 


fin ; it muſt begin long before the interpo- 


| fition of human authority becomes ne- 
ceſſary, and extend much farther than that 
can ever reach. Unleſs religion does this, 
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it is imperfect, and fails of producing its 
proper effect. 


Now, it is impoſſible that Deiſm ſhould 
accompliſh this. Nothing 1s there com- 
manded or forbidden with ſufficient autho- 
rity. There is no end under ſuch tenets, 
to the ſubterfuges of ſelf- love; and men 
of the moſt oppoſite characters, with regard 
to morals, may unite under ſuch a ſyſ- 
tem, becauſe it affords no clear and deter- 
minate purſuit of good. There is no pre- 
ſcribed form of duties, no grand object of 
attainment held out which all men, how- 
ever different in other reſpects, might con- 
ſider as the end of their endeavours and the 
conſummation of their happineſs. There- 
fore, every one would form his religion, if 
religion it might be called, agreeably to his 
own paſſions and purſuits; thus, inſtead 
of liſtening to the voice from heaven which 
would cleanſe us from all iniquity, and 
teach us to worſhip the almighty Father 
in the beauty of holineſs, men would em- 
brace a few ſpeculative tenets, that might 


be 
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be made to foſter their vanity and ſanctify 


all their imperfections. 


Ir any one ſhould aſk on what grounds 
theſe concluſions are formed, we may an- 


ſwer, on the nature of the ſubject itſelf; on 
the ſelfiſh depravity of the human heart ; on 
the practices and opinions of free-thinkers 
(as they are ſometimes called) at preſent, and 
above all, on the ſtriking experience of paſt 


ages. The ancient Theiſts though, in ge- 


neral, they ſtedfaſtly believed in God and the 


ſuperintendence of his providence ; though 


diſtinguiſhed alſo for the acuteneſs and pe- 


netration of their reaſon, and many of them 


I 84 * 


for their ſcientific reſearches, could by no 


means agree, after all their diſquiſitions, 


about the cHIEH GOOD which men ought to 
propoſe to themſelves in this world. Some 


affirming it to be pleaſure, others ſenſual 
indulgence ; ſome thinking it conſiſted in 


_ exemption from pain, and others in living 
_ agreeably to nature; ſome determining, with 
equal confidence, that it ought to be know- 


ledge, or virtue, and others that it ſhould 
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be the union of theſe *. In ſhort, all re- 
ſolving on that which they liked beſt, and 
following what their paſſions and inclina- 
tions led them to. 


I IEAVxH every man, who poſſeſſes the 
free uſe of his reaſon, to judge of the efficacy 
of ſuch a ſyſtem to purify and exalt human 
nature, or to teach us how to worſhip God 
in ſpirit and in truth. Let us be content- 
ed to acknowledge, however frail and im- 

perfect in performing the meaſure of our 
duty, that we are all agreed there is but 
one thing needful,” which is a bleſſed 
immortality, to be attained only by fulfilling 
the duties of a chriſtian life. 


| Bur the frenthinkers of modern times 
have greatly the advantage over the pro- 
feſſors of ancient Theiſm. They can ar- 
gue with more force, and explain with 
greater preciſion, both the poſitive and re- 
lative duties; however little they might 
think themſelves bound to perform, they 
can expatiate in the fields of declamation, 


* Lactantius lil, 7. 5 
and 
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and adorn the virtues of humanity with 
eloquence derived from a purer ſource : for 
ſince © the day-ſpring from on high hath 
viſited us, the love of God has been ſhed 
abroad in the hearts of men; the good ſeed 
hath produced its fruits ; though ſome, it is 
true, has been choked by thorns and briars, 
and ſome has fallen on ſtony places. But 
ſince the propagation of the holy goſ- 
pel, many enormities in the lamentable 
hiſtory of human frailty have vaniſhed, and 
many are ſtill ſhrinking from its rifing 
ſplendor, into the darkneſs from which they 
ſprung. The abolition of ſlavery gradually 
took place in every country where chrif- 
tianity was eſtabliſhed. Liberty and ſcience, 
after the horrid devaſtation of Goths and 
Vandals, became more generally diffuſed. 
The barbarous ſpectacles of gladiators were 
no more exhibited, and the adminiſtration of 
Juſtice became more mild and equal ; poly- 
gamy was forbidden ; the rights of men 
were more fully aſcertained, and tribes of 
roving ſavages were formed into the more 
PL peace- 
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peaceful and extenſive aſſociations, of ſtates 
and kingdoms. 


Nox muſt we forget to number the 
bleſſings which the celebration of our ſab- 
bath affords, among the glories of chriſ- 
tianity; throughout whoſe wide domains 
every temple may be conſidered as a ſchool of 
divinity, and a houſe of prayer. To theſe 
may be added the charitable protection and 

paternal care, which the chriſtian church 

extended to the children of heathens ; the 
many benevolent inſtitutions that have been 
formed for the wretched of every deſcrip- 
tion ; the mitigation of the cruelties of war 
and the increaſe of the bleſſings of peace. 
In ſhort, it was under the holy influence 
of our Redeemer's laws, that the amiable 
virtues of charity and humility reached the 
heart, and will, I truſt, hereafter knit us 

all together in the bands of brotherhood, 
under the providence of our common Fa- 


ther and our God. 
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Ix theſe extenſive benefits the pupil of 
infidelity has his ſhare; but arrogantly at- 
tributes them to the light of nature, the 
wiſdom of experience, and the gradual ad- 
vancement of civilized ſociety. Thus would 
he take from chriſtianity her chief honor 
among men and yet deny her power. Thus 
would he pluck from the fair ſpreading tree 
of revealed religion its choĩceſt fruit, and graft 
it on the barren ſtock of Deiſm, or Infidelity. 


Bor unfortunately for him, the light of 
nature had reached its meridian ſplendor, ana 
experience had time ſufficient to reach its full 
maturity, long before many of theſe benefits 
and bleſſings began to appear. The ancients 
were undoubtedly our ſuperiors in every art 
that properly falls within the ſphere of 
genius, or indicates the refinements of taſte. 
And if ſome of the philoſophers could write 
on the moral duties with ſuch force and 
eloquence as their pages ſtill diſcover, what 
would they not have done if they had poſ- 
ſeſſed the advantages of divine revelation ? 
The truth is, they neither wanted precepts 


7 „ 
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nor motives, ſuch as the mere light of na- 
ture could diſcover, but they wanted ſanc- 
tions to enforce them. The body of the peo- 
ple could not be reformed by hearing one 
fallible man confute another, or by the 
varying dogmas of Grecian philoſophy : 
they wanted to be taught by authority; and 
that authority, indeed, one of the wiſeſt of 


their ſages told them muſt come from 
heaven. 


HEN then aroſe the office of the Meſ- 
ſiah, and the eſtabliſhment of his king 
dom. Let not the diſputers of this world, 
therefore, aſcribe the mighty works which 
he performed, and the benefits which he 
has extended to us, to the ſufficiency of 
human reaſon, nor deceive himſelf ſo far as 
to imagine that he, or ſociety, would be 
what it is, if the Saviour of the world had 

never taken up his abode among men. 


Tux deluſions of vanity and ſelf-love are 
ſufficiently powerful and dangerous with 
the beſt of human beings. Though living 


under | 
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under the habitual fear of offending God, 


and admitting the wholeſome reſtraint of 
our Redeemer's laws, often will they tempt 
us from our duty, and pour diſorder into 
the heart; but when they extend to the 
awful ſanctions of religion, we may be 
aſſured, that the fountain of life is cor- 
rupted, and the knowledge of falvation 
loſt. 
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SERMON XVIII 


, 


Jon xiv. 1. 


es beheve in God, believe alſo in me. 
T HERE are no diſpoſitions of mind 
productive of more general evil than 
thoſe which teach us to regard our fellow 
creatures with ſentiments of inferiority. 
They always engender the moſt uncharita- 
ble prejudices, and often lead to acts of in- 
juſtice and oppreſſion. From the ſame 
ſource originate thoſe habits of arrogant 
contempt, which ſtifle the principles of 
chriſtian benevolence, and that ſupercilions 
D d 2 baſe- 
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baſeneſs which contracts the heart into 
ſelfiſhneſs. 


To correct this ruling depravity among 
men, the Saviour of the world inculcated 
the virtues" A humility and brotherly love 
with peculiar force. He knew, indeed, 
that they had an inſeparable connection; 
for without deſcending from the lofty emi- 
nence of ſelf- love to the level of humanity, 
who can practiſe virtue from proper mo- 
tives, or ſhew himſelf the real friend of 
man ? Vanity and pride create a thouſand 
fanciful diſtinctions to which we have no 
Juſt claim. However weak and however 
vicious, there are many, like the boaſting 
| Phariſee, who thank God that they are 
„ not as other men are; and who, inſtead 
of emulating the virtues of their ſuperiors, 
can always find cauſe for inſolence and ex- 
ultation, while they behold a ln gle wretch 
beneath them. 


Tut errors of judgment, alſo, to which 
theſe kindred paſſions lead are ſerious and 
alarming. 
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alarming. They always tend to diminiſh 
the obligations of benevolence, and to looſen 
the bands of ſocial union. The proud man 


ſeparates from his fellow- creatures, as from 
beings of an inferior order. As ſuch he 


thinks of them; as ſuch he treats them. 


However harmleſs therefore the errors 
of OTHERS might occaſionally be, Hs in- 


variably tend to corrupt the heart. But 


on the preſent occaſion, in proſecuting the 
ſubject of my laſt diſcourſe, I ſhall conſider 
their influence only as they relate to re- 
ligion. 5 


AMoxd the many exemptions which 


vanity and pride would claim, is an ex- 


emption from the higheſt of all poſſible 


authority, the laws of God. Thoſe divine 
ſanctions which were intended to give 
ſtrength where human power could not 


extend, and communicate happineſs when 
the pleaſures of the world are no longer 
enjoyed, the man of pride rejects. With 


apparent candor, perhaps, and ſelf-com- 


Dd3 placency, 
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placency, he admits their ſalutary influence 
in reſtraining the vulgar, or comforting the 
weak, but puts in the haughty plea of felf- 
ſufficiency to excuſe his own neglect. It 
is always a proof of great preſumption, 
and often of folly, for any human being to 
arrogate to himſelf the poſt of eminence, 
and to break from thoſe reſtraints to which 
he wiſhes others to ſubmit. Even in a 
moral view, every one can ſee, that the 
diſcipline of chriſtianity is neceſſary to teach 
ſuch a man humility. 


Brs1DEs, there 18 ſomething extremely 
illiberal and unjuſt ; in viewing our fellow- 
creatures in this degrading light. The 
loweſt wretch in creation would not be 
regarded with this mixture of pity and 
contempt. It is ſuiſicient that the pecu- 
liar hardſhips of his ſtation, perhaps, ſub- 
ject him to the taſk of daily labor: ſervi- 
tude as far as it relates to the body is pain- 
ful enough, but when the ſelfiſh worldling 
attempts to faſten the ſhackles of policy on 


his mind, he revolts at the 1dea; however 
frail 
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frail, he becomes jealous of his worth; how- 
ever poor, he knows his importance ; how- 
ever weak, he feels his power, and glories 
in his common relation to the Father of all 
bw aaa 


TEE truth 18, that in reſpect of moral 
attainments, general utility, and principles 


of virtue, men throughout the various claſſes 
of ſociety, are much more nearly on a le- 


vel than is ſuppoſed. However they may 


differ in the powers of their minds, their 
acquiſitions of knowledge, their exterior 


manners, their conſtitutional qualities and 


other reſpects, all, or at leaſt ſorze of all in 


every rank, are found capable of fulfilling 


the duties of a father and a friend in pri- 


vate life, and of a good citizen and ſubject 
in their public ſtations. They know alſo 
how to act for their temporal welfare and 
their future happineſs; and as far as relates 
to practice, we might truſt, perhaps, with 
more ſafety to the deciſions of plain good- 
ſenſe enlightened by experience, than to 


the profeſſed caſuiſt or the metaphyſical 


De4 philo- 
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philoſopher. Religion therefore is not call- 


ed in to the aid of human inſtitutions merely 
to give them the KNOWLEDGE of duty, 
but the POWER to fulfil it. 


ALL men without exception have ſome 
infirmities to ſtruggle with, ſome paſſions 
to ſubdue, and 1 ſelf-denial to prac- 
tiſe. Without the helps of religion none 
can do this ſucceſsfully, or from ſuch mo- 
tives as they ought. Even under the united 

force of all the obligations that can ariſe 

from ſelf-intereſt, virtue, policy, laws and 
religion, do we not ſee men of every rank 

in the habit of violating the moſt ſacred 
duties? What cruelty and injuſtice then is 
it to withdraw from the deficient ſum of 
moral motives, that which is of the moſt 
ſacred nature, which is calculated to awe 
the conſcience, and exiſts in all places and 
on all occaſions! ; 


BESIDESs, for any man to perſuade him- 
ſelf that religion is not of eternal, immu- 
table and univerſal obligation, that its diſ- 
cipline 
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cipline and ordinances, though needful for 


others, are not ſo for him, is one of the 
moſt dangerous and guilty deluſions that 
ſelf-love can practiſe. Who is there that 


would in this ſenſe conſider himſelf among 


the vulgar? Fix upon the meaneſt wretch 
in creation, one that is a ſlave to every vi- 


cious indulgence, that is blinded by igno- 


rance and polluted with guilt ; fele& ſuch 


a being from the community, and hint to 


him that religion is NECESSARY, but not 
TRUE, that it 1s of general, but not parti- 


cular obligation, and he will reply that its 


reſtraints are not for him. 


REL1G1oN, indeed, puts us all on the 


ſame level, as laboring in the ſame vine- 
yard and ſerving the ſame Lord. Its com- 


mands, therefore, ſpeak ** to all that have 


« ears to hear; and no one will permit 


another to plead an excluſive privilege for 


neglecting thoſe ſacred duties by which he 


is bound. But the vain unbehever would 


claim that exemption for himſelf, which to 
others he proudly and ſelfiſhly- denies. 


3 NEARLY 
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NEARLY connected with theſe corrupt 
biaſſes in our nature are an impatience of 
reſtraint and an ungovernable luſt of power. 
There are no exceſſes in which the abuſe 
of reaſon will not perſuade ſome men that | 
they may be permitted to indulge. Hence, 
whatever oppoſes their ſelf-will, reſtrains 
their paſſions, or abridges their pleaſures, 
they will filently invalidate, or publicly 
diſavow. Inſtead of ſubmitting to the holy 
diſcipline of religion, as the beſt means of 
enabling them to practiſe the important 
duty of ſelf-denial, they think that no re- 
ſtraints are neceſſary for THEM, and limit 
their gratifications only by their power. 


Bur yet they would have others in ſub- 
jection; and under the pretence of liberty, 
reſiſt authority only that they might ſhare 
dominion. Whatever deluſions ſelf-love 
may weave into the minds of ſuch men, 
with whatever degree of Phariſaical pride 
they may look down on their fellow-crea- | 
tures, and how juſtly ſoever they may think 
themſelves entitled to privileges which 
EE _ others 
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others cannot claim, we need not heſitate 
a moment to pronounce, that the yoke of 
chriſtianity, however galling, is more need- 
ful for them, than for the humble child of 
ignorance, whom they with at once to go- 
vern and deceive. Indeed we may generally 
obſerve, that they who are moſt impatient 
of reſtraint moſt need it; and in propor- 

tion as men thirſt for power, they for the 
moſt part abuſe it. Hence liberty often de- 
generates into licentiouſneſs, and authority 

into oppreſſion. 


IT is not difficult to perccive how theſe 
haughty, but ſelfiſh diſpoſitions, lead to 
infidelity, when religion becomes the ſubject 
of contemplation. How, ſor inſtance, can 
the ambitious ſlave of power liſten to the 
meek, the humble and benevolent Saviour, 
vrhen he fays to him, Take up thy croſs 
<« and follow me?” Or how can the proud 
man, who feeds on the flatteries of ſelf- 
love, and the humiliating views in which 
he ſees his fellow- creatures, how can he 
forget his nature ſo far as to believe that 
4 1 5he- 
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< he came not to be miniſtered unto, but 
ce to miniſter ?” How can he be cloathed 
with that humility which teacheth us in 
honor to prefer one another, or practiſe 
that charity which vaunteth not herſelf, 
* and ſeeketh not her own ?”” It requires as 
much fortitude as to * cut off a hand, or 
s pluck out an eye that offends them.” 


Or TEN, therefore, inſtead of endeavour- 
ing to correct their infirmities by ſubmit- 
ting to the laws of Chriſt, they ſhrink from 
its authority, or lead a life of practical hy- 
pocriſy by an empty profeſſion of principles 


that have no influence on their conduct. 


ANOTHER ſtale plea for infidelity with 
many is their inability to underſtand ſome 
parts of revealed religion. If they aſpire 
to that perfect intelligence which is neceſ- 
fary to inveſtigate the diſpenſations of pro- 
vidence from firſt to laſt; if they expect to 
comprehend fully the nature of the Deity, 
the various modes of ſpiritual exiſtence and 
a thouſand other myſteries, their diſappoint- 
ment 


\ 
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ment affords no rational objection to the 
truth of chriſtianity, but exhibits rather a 
proof of the vanity and weakneſs of their 
_ own minds. They ſhould confider, that 
the wiſeſt of men can here © know only 
in part.” Nor is this imperfection of 
knowledge confined to religion ; there is 
not a fingle ſcience in which we do not 
fnd our intellectual powers bounded, and 
all our acquiſitions incomplete. It cannot 
be expected, therefore, that in religion, 
which comprizes the ſublimeſt objects of 
contemplation, there ſhould not be ſome 
particulars which we ought to receive with _ 
implicit ſubmiſſion, in deference to that 
authority by which they were revealed ; 
and this is the province of faith. 


Bur the proper queſtion to all unbe- 
| Hevers on this ground is, Do not you 
« underſtand all that is neceſſary for you to 
«« imitate by | your conduct? Cannot you 
read in the example of Jeſus the grand 
„ qut-lines of duty, and as his law ſpeaks 
6c to the conſcience, with which if men 
| « preva- | 
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prevaricate they only deceive themſelves, 
cannot you diſcover what ought to be 
the rule and meaſure of your conduct in 
* the important exigencies of life? Do not 
vyou underſtand, that chriſtianity enjoins 
you to practiſe humility, ſelf-denial, juſ- 
e tice, temperance and charity? Are you 
not taught, alſo, to cherith the moſt un- 
* bounded truſt and confidence in the Su- 
«« preme Being, that he will beſtow life and 
* immortality, as the reward of obedience, 
and as the fruit of prayer, thankſgiving 
<« andpraiſe?” Theſe are the eſſential truths 
of religion, and theſe are made clear to all. 


BuT many will neglect the only know- 
ledge that is neceſſary to grow wiſe unta 
„ ſalvation,” and complain that they do 
not underſtand the ſcriptures, without em- 
bracing the neceſſary ME ANs of underſtand- 
ing them. To do this, indeed, requires 
more time, application and abilities than 
the generality poſſeſs. In the firſt place, 
an accurate and extenſive knowledge of the 
original languages in which they were writ- 

1 ten 
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ten is indiſpenſably required. The varying 
ſenſe of words muſt be carefully ſtudied, as 
well as the peculiar phraſes, idioms and 
proverbial expreſſions of the inſpired writ- 
ers. To this ſhould be added the moſt 
perfect knowledge that ancient and modern 
literature can furniſh of the country and 
the people, to whom * the glad tidings of 
% fſalvation' were firſt revealed. This 
ſhould extend not only to their hiſtory and 
laws, but to their local ſituation, their 
manners, learning, prejudices, trade and 
cuſtoms. 


Ir curioſity ſhould extend to the origin 
and progreſs of eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhments, 
to the riſe of different ſes and the gradual 
Increaſe of corruption, the ſtudent muſt 
ſubmit to the tedious labor of collating ma- 
nuſcripts and examining editions. He muſt 
endeavour to detect the interpolations of 
fraud, and mark the omiſſions of ignorance. 
The voluminous works of, the fathers muſt 
be ſtudied with diligence, and the tedious 
. mazes 
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mazes of church-hiſtory muſt be ex- 
plored with patient and unremitting 
labor. 


For theſe purſuits it is evident a man 
muſt be a {ſtudent by profeſſion, and even 
then, life is much too ſhort to obtain all 
that is to be acquired. But this extraneous 
knowledge is by no means neceſſary for 
chriſtians in general. The labors of a few 
learned men have been found uſeful in il- 
luſtrating the ſenſe of ſcripture occaſionally, 
in expoſing the fallacies and corruptions of 
particular tenets, and adding to the body 
of external evidence in proof of chriſtianity. 
But a PASSION for this kind of know- 
ledge, has often drawn men from the eſſen- 
tial duties of religion, and divided the chriſ- 
tian church into wrangling hereſies, or dif- 
_ graced it by cruel perſecutions. There are 
but few tenets neceſſary to falvation in the 
holy goſpel, and they are ſufficiently clear. 
To be over zealous, therefore, for trifles 
and matters of opinion, betrays not only a 
0 1 
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weakneſs of underſtanding, but generally 
includes a want of charity : and chriſtianity, 
I believe, has been more eſſentially injured 


by the fury of polemics, the fooliſh cre- 


dulity of its profeſſors, and the intempe- 
rate zeal of its ſuppoſed friends, than by 
the hoſtile attacks of infidelity, or the im- 
perfect obedience of its frail diſciples. 
FROM the evil ſpirit of diſſention which 
theſe cauſes produce, unbelievers derive 


another flimſy argument to juſtify their 
conduct. But they ſhould remember, that 


however chriſtians may differ in other re- 


ſpecs, they are unanimous on the grand, 


eſſential doctrines of the immortality of the 
foul, a reſurrection to life, and ſalvation 


through the mediation of our Lord Jeſus 


Chriſt. 


"a indeed, may vary in their ideas 
of the nature and extent of this mediation ; 

but with all, as far as relates to practice, 
it appears to be virtually the fame. We 
are agreed too, as to the duties required of 


"Vol. H. Ee us, 
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us, the general temper of mind that we 
ought to cultivate, and the corrupt paſſions 
that we ought to reſtrain. More per- 
fect unanimity does not ſeem neceſſary, 
and therefore it is in vain to expect it. 


In recommending the eſſential truths of 
chriſtianity, and endeavouring to extend 
its influence, we might forget that we 
are of any particular church, and con- 
ſider every ſincere diſciple of Jeſus as 
our friend and brother : for reſtrain men 
as you will, bind them with articles 

and creeds, compel them by the ſame pe- 

nalties, and allure them by the ſame re- 
wards, ſtill they will differ in opinion. It 
is the prerogative of nature, of all who 
think; and were it poſſible to delineate our 
minds with accuracy, they would no more 
reſemble each other than our faces. This 
infinite variety pervades the univerſe. It 
1s the ſtriking characteriſtic of the moral, 
as well as the natural world. And perhaps 
the different tints of intellectual beauty, the 

varying contraſt of ſentiment and thought, 


the 
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the oppoſite directions of will and the end- 
leſs combination of the paſſions might be 
as pleaſing to the almighty Father, as the 
Hills and valleys, the rivers and mountains 
with which he has adorned the earth, or 
the glorious diverſity which he firſt created 
in the ſtars of heaven. CO TE 

Tur chriſtian religion clearly admits of 
this variety, where its eſſential truths and 
duties are not concerned ; and; indeed, it 
is as impoſſible that men ſhould have pre- 


ciſely the ſame thoughts and opinions, as it 
is that the different ſcenes in nature ſhould 
be exact counterparts of each other. Even 


in the hiſtory of the holy apoſtles we may 


diſcover a ſtriking contraſt between the 


characters of Peter and John, St. James 


and Paul. But though every man will 
claim the privilege of being, in many re- 


ſpects, an individual SELF, diſtinct from 


others, yet let us not convert this natu- 


ral liberty and independence of the ſoul 


into a proud ſpirit of diſſention, nor uſe it 
for a cloke of evil. Let us reſt fatisfied 
1 +9 with 
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with our own principles and perſuaſions 
without invading the rights of others; and, 
above all things, let us avoid that tyranny of 
OPINION, which leads ſome to imagine that 
they only can diſcover truth, and that all 
men elſe are wandering in the dark. Still 
let us © hold faſt the form of ſound words,” 
and embrace every means which the good- 
neſs of divine providence hath afforded, of 
cleanſing our iniquities and helping our in- 
firmities. In particular, when we look for- 
ward to the prize of our high calling, and 
hope for a bleſſed immortality through Je- 
ſus Chriſt our Lord, let us be earneſt and 
unwearied in fulfilling the meaſure of duty 
that 1s required, and, like the holy apoſtles, 
ſhew that we all are, on thoſe occaſions, 
of one heart and one foul.” 


Bur, to return—Another cauſe of infi- 
delity ſprings from a ſort of reflected vanity 
in ſuppoſing, that its profeſſors are diſtin- 

guiſbed for genius and learning. This ſup- 

poſition can apply but to a very ſmall num 
ber; and inſtcad of being a rule, it is only 
I = an 
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an exception to one. The greateſt, the 
wiſeſt and the beſt of men, ſince the pro- 
pagation of chriſtianity, have been chriſtians. 
And it is remarkable that the very fe pro- 
feſſed infidels, who can claim any pretenſions 
to GENIUS, have generally been marked by 
ſome ſtriking features of character, indepen- 
dent of their religious tenets, that appear al- 


moſt ſufficient to account for their unbelief. 


They have been either diſſolute in their 
principles, wicked, wanton and licentious 
in their manners, or deſpiſers of all autho- 
rity, and impatient of all reſtraint. Some 
have become infidels from a proud and 
ſelfiſh vanity that diſdained the path where 


men in common walk; and others from a 
ſort of paſſive calmneſs of ſoul, that wanted 
energy on every ſubject of importance, in 


which the paſſions are engaged, to rife 
above the miſts of ſcepticiſm. Hence 


their doubts are not confined to religion. 


They can queſtion the truth of ſuch reali- 
ties, as would make the untutored ruſtic 


ſmile with deriſion; though the ſame men, 
with the ſtrangeſt inconfiſtency of charac- 
E 3 ter, 
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ter, will propagate the wildeſt abſurdities in 
philoſophy, and ſubſcribe with implicit faith 
to the moſt myſterious paradoxes in ſcience. 
There is, indeed, no end to the follies and 
caprices of man; but in contemplating the 
hiſtory of the human mind, we ſhould be 
careful not to miſtake the ſtrange excep- 
tions of a few eccentric beings for general 
practice ; nor reverence fingularity as the 
infallible token of wiſdom or of truth, 


AmonG the many ſpecious cauſes, or 
rather excuſes, that are advanced alſo in fa- 
vour of irreligion is the total indifference 
with which ſome men regard the duties of 
piety and the ordinances of chriſtian wor- 
ſhip. They profeſs not to feel any intereſt in 
the devout exerciſes of prayer, thankſgiving 
and praiſe. They acknowledge no want of 
repentance, and think not of their relation 
to the Supreme Being with any habitual 
ſentiments of gratitude, of- hope or fear. 
Some are ready to profeſs all this, and many 
ſufficiently avow it by their violation of the 
Abbath, bl their arne of public wor- 

_-p 
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ſhip, and their total neglect of family prayer. 
Yet even theſe omiſſions of duty the pupil 
of infidelity will aſcribe, perhaps, to great- 
neſs of mind and exemption from popular 
prej udices Y 


BuT let him appeal to experience ; let 


him attend to the living examples that paſs 


under his own obſervation, and then let him 
determine by whom this ſhameful indiffe- 
rence is chiefly acknowledged. He will 
find it principally. among the vicious and 
the diſſolute, the thoughtleſs and the idle. 


Theſe are found in the greateſt numbers at 


the extremities of human ſociety; I mean 
among men of the higheſt and the very low- 


eſt orders. The former are often ſo wholly 


engroſſed with the pomps and vanities of 


life ; ſo pampered with luxury and pleaſure, 


as almoſt to exclaim, when reminded of 
religion, Who is the Lord?” And the 
latter, often bred up in ignorance and vice, 


often indifferent to improvement and care- 


leſs of reputation, are prone to the very 
fame vices as their ſuperiors, only differently 
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108 an inſatiable paſſion for idleneſs and 
pleaſure, an averſion or contempt for all diſci- 
pline and reſtraint, and a proneneſs to licen- 
tious enjoyments. To confirm the truth of 
theſe remarks, attend to the example of thoſe 
who move in what is called the faſhionable 
world; or advert to the experience, which 
the government of your own families affords. 
Perhaps. you might have ſeen with what 
perverſe idleneſs your very ſervants endea- 
vour to counteract your benevolent plans 
for their advantage and improvement. You 
might have obſerved with what wearineſs 
and ill-will they have devoted the ſmall por- 
tion of time, which has been allotted them 
for their attendance on public worſhip, or 
with what low cunning they have fruſtrated 
your intentions, and laviſhed it away on 
ſome idle, and perhaps vicious indulgence, 
Yet theſe are the people, whoſe practice, in 
the eyes of the unbeliever, exhibits a proof 
of ſuperiority and greatneſs of mind, 


TuriR indifference, 8 18 real; 


and their want of intereſt and ſenſibility, 
when 
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when the duties of religion are enforced, is 


ſufficiently apparent. To attempt there- 


fore to honor God with their lips, when 
their hearts are far from him, would be a 
ſpecies of formal hypocriſy. And there are 


ſome, I will admit, who feel themſelves in 


this predicament, that might not belong 


either to the higheſt or the loweſt rank in 


the community; who are not wholly en- 


groſſed with plans of ambition, buſineſs or 


pleaſure, nor devoted to the indulgence of 
groſs and ſenſual deſires. 


IT ill becomes us to be * extreme to mark 
what is done amiſs; the almighty Father 


only can judge of our will and power to do 


our duty: but let no man conſider this 


ſhameful indifference in himſelf as a plea for 
innocence, or an excuſe for irreligion. He 
who has forgotten his Maker, or no longer 
feels the divine impulſe which teaches him 
to © lift up his heart unto the Lord,” has 
ſtifled the voice of nature in his boſom ; he 
has quenched the vital ſpark that gives the 
ſoul an earneſt of immortality, and a par- 
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tial anticipation of future bu he has 
blotted out that inſtinctive affection which 
is the high prerogative of man, which 
prompts the wandering ſavage to offer up 
his prayers to Go, and bids him IxvA- 
RIABLY connect the merits and the ſuffer- 
ings of the virtuous here, with the ſtrong 
hope of happineſs hereafter. 


Bur, indeed, there is no principle of 
nature, however ſacred and univerſal, that is 
not occaſionally broken through, or extir- 
pated from the human breaſt. The firſt 
inroads of vice are dangerous and ſudden, 
and to the ſpread of corruption when once 
indulged there are no bounds. Do we not 
fee wretches, who, by regular advances to- 
wards the laſt ſtages of depravity, have ſo 
far extinguiſhed the inſtincts of nature a8 
to abandon or deſtroy their own offspring ? 
and others who, inſtead of honoring and 
protecting a father in the evil days of help- 
leſs infirmity, have by their vices, their 
cruelty and negle&, brought his grey hairs 
with ſorrow to the grave? Do we not find 

many 
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many who ſeem to have loſt all ſenſe of 
gratitude and honor? who are fo eſtranged, 
alſo, from every principle of charity and pity, 
generoſity and friendſhip, that their whole 
conduct appears to be governed only by 
motives of ſelfiſhneſs ? The unbeliever, 
therefore, ſhould not be too forward in 
aſcribing his indifference, or want of re- 
ligious ſentiment, to conſtitutional infir- 
mity; much leſs ſhould he exalt it into 
any ſuperiarity of mind. He ſhould ra- 
ther conſider it 8 a vice of long indulgence 


and of gradual growth ; as a fatal lethargy 


of the ſoul, not ariſing from any! incorrigible 


defect of nature, but inſenſibly produced 
by © the deceitfulneſs of fin.” The felon 


may as well plead that he had loſt his 


ſenſe of juſtice, or that. he was careleſs 


of reputation, in excuſe for his crimes, as 


the infidel may urge this acquired indif- 


ference for the neglect of religion. 


Tuvs I have endeavoured to explain 
ſome of the chief motives that lead men to 


the ſpecious prpfeſien of - Deiſm and the 
vice 
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vice of infidelity. It requires no formal 
application of what has been ſaid to ſhew 
the weakneſs and the folly, the miſchief 
and corruption with which they are blended, 


FRroM the contemplation of theſe evils 
let us remain ſtedfaſt and immoveable in 
the faith, and © be ready always to give 
* an anſwer to every man, that aſketh us 
a reaſon of the hope that is in us, with 
« meekneſs and fear. It is eaſy for every 
ſcoffer to echo the doubts of others, and 
to ſtart difficulties about the myſteries of 
religion; but it requires ſome powers of in- 
tellect, and ſome expanſion of foul, to take 
a comprehenſive view of divine Providence, 
and trace its operations in the hiſtory of 
the world. By ſuch a general ſurvey of 
important events, we learn rightly to eſti- 
mate the human capacity, we feel our 
wants, and acknowledge our weakneſs. 


Brok the day-ſpring from on high 
viſited us, the cruelties, the frauds and 
ſuperſtitions that were practiſed in every 
ee n 
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country, under the form of religion, ſuf- 
ficiently evinced the neceſſity of a more 


perfect revelation. Accordingly, when the 
tulneſs of time was come, the Saviour of 


the world took up his abode with men, and 


extended the © knowledge of ſalvation to the 
ends of the earth.” God was manifeſted in 
the fleſh; in that form which was beſt 
calculated to impreſs the human mind with 
reverence, and to anſwer the grandeur and 
importance of the occaſion. By ſojourning 
with men, he became their living teacher, 


and exhibited a pattern for their imita- 


tion founded on precept and ſanctioned 
by practice. His ever- ſacred perſon alſo 


afforded the proper means of interceſſion 
with the almighty Father; and it was He 


who brought our relation to Him nearer, 
or at leaſt rendered it more viſible. He 
preſented alſo to the eyes of the world an 
inſtance of glorified humanity, and taught 


us to what perfection we might hereafter at- 
tain by ſtedfaſt obedience and patient conti- 


nuance in well-doing. Farther, by his won- 
derful incarnation and nativity, he taught 
| 0 
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us what the power of God could effe& ; 
and by his reſurrection to life, and alte on 
into heaven, he diſpelled the terrors of death, 
and became, as it were, the visiBLsz link 
which connects our preſent exiſtence with 
the world of ſpirits and immortal life. 


Toſubdueall prejudices, his divine miniſtry 
was confirmed by miracles; and the finger 
of God was manifeſt in all that he ſaid, did, 
or ſuffered. Theſe external proofs of au- 
thenticity, derived from ocular demonſtra- 
tion, are neceſſarily removed from us; but 
we have the undoubted teſtimony of thoſe 
who heard, ſaw and believed, added to the 
growing experience of ages, which bears 
witneſs to the truth, benefits and bleſſings 
of the Meſſiah's kingdom; we have ſeen 
it ſilently ſpread, flouriſh and prevail over 
principalities and powers, as the holy pro- 
phets foretold it would. The wiſdom of 
divine love is ſtill operating, and in proceſs 
of time we ſhall diſcover a wider extenſion 
of its bleſſings. Already has it taught men 
to walk by faith, to live in hope, and prac- 
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tiſe charity; already has it aboliſhed many 
enormities in the melancholy hiſtory of hu- 
man frailties and corruption. We have ſcen 
juſtice adminiſtered with greater impartial- 
ity, its ſeverities tempered with mercy, and 
civilization becoming more perfect. In ſhort, 
the whole ſyſtem of human affairs, as far as 
chriſtianity extends, is advancing in a ſtate 
of gradual improvement, till in time we 
may hope that the glorious predictions of 
happineſs under the Meſſiah's kingdom will 
be fulfilled; When mercy and truth ſhall 
meet together; when righteouſneſs and 
* peace ſhall kiſs each other.” That un- 
der this gracious diſpenſation of divine wiſ- 
dom and mercy we might be content to 
live, and with a pure heart and humble 
mind learn to grow wife unto falvation, 
God of his infinite goodneſs grant, to 
whom, &c. © 
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SERMON XIX. 


Tur DuTY oF PRAISING Gop. 


PSALM cl. 6. 


Ln every thing 3 that hath breath, pra fe the 
Lord. 


"HE Plalmiſt inculcates, with peculiar 
force, the univerſal duty of praiſe to 


"ths great and beneficent Creator. In the 


148th Pſalm, beginning with the higheſt. 


order of created beings, he deſcends to the 
elements of nature, exhorting them, in the 
ſublimeſt ſtrains of eaſtern poetry, to praiſe 


the Lord. Even the inanimate parts of the 
creation, though * there is neither ſpeech 
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nor language among them,” may be ſaid, 
in a figurative ſenſe, to ſet forth the — 
of God. 


Tur grandeur, the beauty and order of 
thoſe objects which the Pſalmiſt mentions, 
cannot fail to fill the human mind with 
rational admiration ; and when diſpoſed to 
reflection, muſt lead us to the pious contem- 
plation of that omnipotent Being who alone 
could form them. Such are “ the ſun and 
moon and all the ſtars of light ; moun- 
„ tains and hills, fruitful trees and valleys ; 
* the earth which he hath formed and the 
deep waters thereof; fire and hail, ſnow 
and vapor, ſtormy wind fulfilling his 
« word.” Nor can we Conceive a "duty | 
more ſuitable to the goodneis, or more 
conſiſtent with the dignity of thoſe bleſſed 
{ſpirits that are admitted into the regions of 
immortality, than that of ſinging hymns 
of gratitude and praiſe to the everlaſting 
Father. 


SINCE 
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SINCE the whole creation, therefore, 
ſeems to conſpire in offering up this pleaſ- 
ing homage at the throne of grace, we 
cannot reflect, without a mixture of ſorrow 


and ſurpriſe, that ſo many human beings 


ſhould be wholly diveſted of thoſe pious 
affections, and that devotional gratitude 
which diſcovers itſelf in acts of praiſe and 
thankſgiving to Gop. The omiſſion of 
a duty ſo general and ſo important, fo 
natural, and at the fame time ſo pleaſing 
to the mind, muſt proceed from ſelfiſh 
principles and an unfeeling heart; or 
from the moſt thoughtleſs, and ſinful 
negligence. — 1 


Wr are formed by nature for the love 


and admiration of what is grand and bene- 


ficent. The philoſopher, and even the 
ruſtic, views through the teleſcopes of art 
the planets moving in their orbits with 
rational delight. We haſten with ' eager 


curioſity to gaze at the returning comet, 


and we contemplate the ocean in a ſtorm 
with awful pleaſure. The tall cedars that 
Ts Ff 2 waved 
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waved on mount Libanus have beautified 
the pages of facred ſong ; rivers ſtream-_ 
ing through the valleys, and cataracts that 
fall from rock to rock never fail to charm 
us. The face of nature, indeed, diſcovers. 

a thouſand beauties, that waken kindred 


ſympathies in the foul, and in hours of 
ſolitary meditation, may be faid to“ fill 


% our hearts with food and gladneſs. But 
ſhall we in the works of the creation forget 
the great Creator? «Shall we view, with 
wonder and delight, the rays of divine wiſ- 


dom that penetrate all nature, and not di- 


rect our attention to the centre from which 


they all diverge ! This would be not only 


_ unnatural, but ungrateful alſo. Not to 


mention in this place many more abundant 
cauſes for the performance of this duty, 


the infinite variety of objects that are fur- 


nithed to delight the ſenſes and improve the 
mind, and the capacities we have for reliſh- 


ing theſe pure intellectual pleaſures, are 


alone ſufficient claims on our gratitude and 


8 praiſe. 


THE 
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Tur firſt great advantage which we 
derive from the works of nature is, that 
they lead, or ought to lead us to the 
knowledge of God; and are at all times a 
| ſenſible demonſtration of his exiſtence. 
Even though we had no. relation or de- 
pendence on the Supreme Being (which 
indeed is a ſuppoſition that can ſcarcely be 
conceived) we could not, as rational crea- 
tures, withold our praiſe and adoration 
of that infinite wiſdom and power, from 


which proceeds ſuch beauty, e and 
perfection ; 


Ir the imagination be delighted with 
what is truly great and ſublime ; if it be 
charmed with the perfection of wiſdom, 
goodneſs and power; no object of contem- 
plation can ſo complcatly fill it as that of 
the Almighty Father. Before we had bold- 
neſs and acceſs to Him, through our bleſſed 
Lord and Saviour, Jeſus Chriſt, the idea 
of The great and lofty One that inhabit- 
eth eternity” might have overwhelmed 
the mind with terror, rather than inſpired 


1 „ 
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it with confidence, or ſupported it with 
hope : But now, ſince © life and immor- 
« tality are brought to light through the 
% Goſpel, and we have a High Prieſt who 
« can be touched with the feeling of our 
4 jnfrmities,” meditations on the nature 
and the attributes of the Deity may be 
regarded, not only as our duty, but as a 
ſource of the pureſt felicity. 


Ir we conſider the beneficence of God, 
as diſtinguiſhable in the works of the crea- 
tion, we ſhall perceive more forcible mo- 
tives for worſhip, thankſgiving and praiſe, 
He is indeed © the Giver of all good 
« oifts.” From the moſt exalted ſeraphim, 
down to the moſt inconſiderable produc- 
tions of nature, all are called upon to look 
up to Him as to the firſt cauſe of exiſt- 
ence, and the ſource, the centre and the 
ſoul of the infinitely varied, but appropriate 
bleſſings which they enjoy. Whatever bliſs 
ariſes from the communion of ſaints in hea- 
ven, the pure delights and exalted pleaſures 
that may ſpring from the reflection, that 

| they 
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they have been thought worthy of a happy 


immortality, and the ſecret ſatisfactions 
which the ſoul muſt feel from a conſciouſ- 
neſs, that it is advancing towards the perfec- 
tion of its nature, muſt all lead to the 


| adoration of Him whoſe © love is perfect, 


and whoſe mercy endureth for ever!“ 


Wr cannot walk into the fields, truſt 
ourſelves on the waters, or retire to our 
chambers and commune with our own 
hearts, without being convinced that, © the 
tender mercies of the Creator are over 
e all his works. He hath appointed the 


e oor for fans, and the for knowerh” 


his going down.” The earth, the ſea and 


air ſwarm with living creatures, wherein 


are creeping things innumerable both 
6 


A 


from God. All wait upon him, that 


* he may give them their meat in due 


« ſeaſon. He openeth his hand and they 
are filled with good: He hideth his face, 


_ 


** they are troubled ; he taketh away their 
| | F f 4: e breath, 


ſmall and great beaſts. The young lions 
„ roar after their prey, and ſeek their meat 


— — 
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breath, they die, and return to their 
e duſt. 


Bur we need not look abroad into the 
works of nature for motives to praiſe the 
Lord: if we duly conſider the many glori- 
ous diſtinctions of our preſent condition, 
the various powers with which we are en- 
dowed, and the many bleflings which are 
peculiar to intelligent creatures, we ſhall 
have abundant cauſe to acknowledge the 
obligation and the fitneſs of this great duty. 
The grant of exiſtence is the firſt, and 
moſt natural benefit that ought to excite 
our gratitude to the Supreme Being, which 
can expreſs itſelf only by acts of praiſe, and 
which can be fulfilled only by obedience to 
his divine laws. To this free- gift and pri- 
mary bleſſing of our heavenly Father, it is 
no ſmall addition that he hath made us 
what we are - creatures of a ſuperior order, 
diſtinguiſhed by a thouſand perfections from 
the mere animals, and preſiding over a beau- 
tiful and extenſive world. 


Bur 
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Bur the molt glorious of all human diſ- 
tinctions, and the moſt ineſtimable privi- 
lege that we can boaſt of, is the immortality 
of the ſoul; the capacity of improvement 
with which it is furniſhed, the opportuni- 
ties which are offered here of “ growing 
« wile unto ſalvation,“ and of being ad- 
mitted, after we have journeyed “ through 
« this vale of darkneſs and ſhadow of 
death, into his preſence © with whom 
* there is fulneſs of j Joy, and at whoſe right 
1 hand are pleaſures i lor evermore.“ 


As a further inducement to praiſe the 


mercy and the goodneſs of God, let us ex- 
amine our own hearts, and conſider what 
fountains of joy and ſatisfaction ſpring up 


there, if they are not corrupted with vice, 
r © hardened through the deceitfulneſs of 
fin.” Are you endowed with ſuch a diſpo- 


ſition that you can bear the wrongs and 
Inſults of the world with patient gentleneſs 


and chriſtian forbearance ? Make your ac- 
knowledgments to that divine Spirit, under 


Whoſe gracious influence you have been 


enabled 
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enabled to form it. If upon a retroſpective 
view of life, you derive any ſatisfaction from 
the regular performance of chriſtian duties, 
do not with unbecoming arrogance aſcribe 
ALL to the ſufficiency of human endea- 
vours, but remember that it is He, who 
is, in ſhort, the primary cauſe of all things, 
% that worketh in us both to will and to 
do of his good pleaſure,” 


In enumerating the various motives to 
praiſe and thankſgiving, alſo, we ſhould by 
no means forget the pleaſing comforts of 
relationſhip, the bleſſings of virtuous friend- 
ſhip, and the delightful ſatisfactions which 
reſult from gratitude and affection. To be 
in the continual habit of enjoying {ome of 
| theſe good gifts from day to day and year to 
year, to have our ſenſes impreſſed with 
beauty and grandeur by external objects, 
and our minds inſpired with love and ado- 
ration from internal ſentiments, without of- 
fering © the facrifice of thankſgiving,” to 
that gracious PowER, who is the ſource of 
all that is great and good, argues not only 

want 
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want of gratitude and a ſelfiſh turn of mind, 
but inſenſibility of heart. 


Can we ever expect that the man whoſe 
mind is never affected with the mercy of 
God, never led by pleaſurable ſenſa- 
tions to the duties of prayer and praiſe, 
will make a ſuitable return for any offices 
of kindneſs which a mere human being 
can confer upon him? Surely not. Self- 
love and intereſt may lead him to do 
ſomething; vanity and a regard to the 
world may prevail on him, perhaps, to do 
More: but that genuine gratitude and pure 

benevolence, which ſpring up in the heart, 
that expanſion of ſoul, which in a chriſtian's 

boſom is as inſeparable from acts of goodneſs 
as any cauſe in nature is from its effect, 
will be always wanting. 


YET theſe remarks, I am tenſible, will 
not bear any general application. Many 
are there in the world, who are alive to 
every ſentiment of gratitude and affection 
in their intercourſe with men; many are 
there 


11 
118 
1 
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there who would bluſh not to acknowledge 
any act of kindneſs from their brethren to 
the utmoſt of their power, and who are 
ever ready to pay the tribute of admira- 


tion and applauſe when any thing that is 


excellent and praiſe-worthy demands it— 


To objects ſuch as theſe they bring a heart 


for ever fraught with ſentiment. They are 


ready at all times to extol a benefactor, to 


reward the aſſiduities of friendſhip, or to 


admire the productions of genius and of 


wiſdom. To Gop alone, to that Supreme 


Intelligence who is, in fact, our “all in 


e all,” to uſe the apoſtle's expreſſion, they 
are indifferent. Strange infatuation ! Can 


any benefactor have ſuch claims to our 


gratitude and love as the Almighty ? Can 


the world give us health and happineſs, or 
any other bleſſing, if he withdraw his holy 


preſence from us? Is there any wiſdom, 


or goodneſs, any grandeur, or perfection, 


among men to excite our admiration, When 
contraſted with the attributes of the Deity, 


or the productions of nature? 


BESIDES, 
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BesIDEs, what folly and inconſiſtence is 
it to be anxious to gain only the good-will 
of thoſe periſhable creatures, who like our- 
{elves are all journeying on to the place of 
their appointed reſt, where the rich and 
the poor, the weak and the powerful meet 
together without any diſtinction, and to 
neglect the approbation of Him “ in whoſe 
hands are the iſſues of life and death!“ 


Bur it may be neceſſary to ſtate the duty 
of praiſing God more particularly. Not 
the moſt abandoned reprobate that ever 
lived, perhaps, is entirely devoid of that 
religious ſentiment, which prompts him 
occaſionally to worſhip, or at leaſt to reve- 
| rence the univerſal Father. When he views 
the ſun riſing in his ſplendor and diſperſing 
the ſhades of night, when he beholds the 
moon and ſtars, and contemplates the whole 
ſyſtem of nature under the various opera- 
tions of her laws, he muſt feel an IN vo- 
LUNTARY impulſe to worſhip and to praiſe 
Him who ſpake the word and they were 
created. 5 
Bur 
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Bur ſuch looſe and momentary affec- 


tions are of little avail. Unleſs they are 


formed by meditation into a regular courſe 


of duty, we can regard them only as other 


inſtinctive affections, and can claim no me- 
rit from them whatever. A degree of or- 
der and regularity is abſolutely neceſſary to 
the exerciſe of every human virtue ; but 
great care ſhould be taken, particularly in 
religion, that this order be equally remote 
from indolent, unmeaning habit, and the 
unſteadineſs of a thoughtleſs, giddy mind. 
It is with very great propriety, therefore, 


that one day in ſeven is appointed to be kept 


holy, and that in a public manner. Pri- 


vate devotion is a duty which every man 


owes to his Maker and himſelf: Public 
worſhip, beſide theſe obligations, brings 
with it the good of ſociety. Man is in 
every thing a 9884 creature. He is ſocial 
in his vices and his pleaſures, he is ſocial 
in his comforts and ſatisfactions; and ſhould 
he not be ſocial alſo in the performance of 
thoſe ſacred duties by which every one is 
equally bound? Independent of inſtruction 

I Sens and 


r 
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and admonition, there are other cauſes to 
recommend public worſhip. The example 
of the apoſtles themſelves ; the neceſſity of 
eſtabliſhing a viſible church on earth; the 
acknowledged influence of example, and 
the univerſal power of ſympathy on the 
human mind. 


Bur of thoſe who admit the neceſſity 
and importance of public worſhip, how 
very few are conſtant and regular in their 
attendance on it. While the buſineſs 
of the world is followed with the moſt 
punctual exactneſs, the duties of the ſab- 
bath are ſometimes neglected under the 
moſt frivolous pretences, and often from 
mere indolence. It is ſcarcely poſſible to 
believe that any human being, when he 
conſiders the conditions of this preſent life, 
that he is to ſojourn here only for a few years 
at moſt, that this is to be the probationary 
ſcene of his exiſtence, a ſcene which is to 
determine the fate of eternity, ſhould be thus 
regardleſs of duties that are ſo intimately 
connected with the © ON THING NEED= 


ee Fur, 
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75 


* FUL,” and take ſuch little care to ſecure 
the favor of the Deity. 


THERE is no age, or ſituation of life, 
in which we are not called upon by nature, 
by reafon and religion, to worſhip and to 
glorify the Almighty Father. In youth we 
praiſe him for the health and vigor peculiar 
to that early period of our exiſtence ; and 
for the many new delights of pleaſing gra- 
tifications which it brings with it. In 
manhood we bleſs him for liberty and in- 
dependence, for the comforts, perhaps, of 
paternal affection, and for the ſucceſsful 
proſecution of ſome honeſt calling. In old 
age we have abundant cauſe to praiſe Him 
for the benefits of experience, for the many 
opportunities that have been afforded us 
of growing wiſe unto ſalvation ; and, when 
we have finiſhed our courſe and fought 
the good fight of chriſtian faith, for the 
near proſpect of a bleſſed immortality. In 
_ proſperity we are called upon by every 
principle of gratitude, as well as devotion, 
to offer up our thankſgiving | to Hun as the 

Giver 
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Dives of all good gifts: in adverſity, to 


whom can we look for comfort and relief, 
but to © the God of all comfort, who is 
able to bring good out of what appears to 
be evil; who if he has ſent us afflictions 
hath alſo given us grace and ſtrength in 
order to ſupport them, and who hath 
opened the kingdom of heaven to all 
„„ believers!” 


Bur in fulfilling this our duty of praiſe 
to the Supreme Being, we muſt not in- 
dulge the vain idea that we at all contribute 
to his aggrandizement, or to the perfection 
of his bliſs. No, the chief advantage derived 
from acts of praiſe is the influence which | 
they have on the affections of the mind. 
| Gratitude for benefits received, and love on 
the contemplation of goodneſs, are paſſions 
deeply implanted in the human heart: And 
the calling of them forth, on proper occa- 
ſions, has the moſt pleaſing and beneficial 
effects on the temper and diſpoſition of 
man. On no occaſion can we feel them in 
ſuch an exalted degree, as when we con- 


Vor. II. Gg template 


template the Divine Attributes, and in the 
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hour of devotion, lift up our hearts unto 


the Lord.” _ From having an object ever 


before us to whom we may addreſs our 
prayers for mercy in time of trouble, and 


our ſongs of praiſe for bleſſings enjoyed, 
we ſhall have an inexhauſtible ſource of 


comfort within our own boſoms, and 
learn to extend a proper ſhare of the 


fame devout affections to our fellow-crea- 


tures. We ſhall be duly ſenfible of the 


conſolations of friendſhip and the commu- 


nications of knowledge. From a daily and 


hourly conviction, that we experience the 
tender mercies of God, we ſhall be taught 
to imitate them, in a very imperfect degree, 


indeed, within the little ſphere of our own 


authority. 


Sven then are the benefits that would 
reſult from the regular and due perfor- 
mance of theſe religious duties. But we 
cannot be too careful to diſtinguiſh between 
the mere formaliſt, who enters the ſanc- 


my without one pious ſentiment in his 


9 heart, 
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heart, perhaps, and the zealous, though 
rational chriſtian, who joins with in- 
tereſt and fervor in every petition for 
mercy, and every expreſſion of praiſe and 
adoration, He will come to the temple 
of God for ſuch comfort and conſola- 
tion, ſuch ſatisfaction and delight, as he 
can derive from no other intercourſe. He 
feels his ſoul enlarged, his ſentiments eno- 
bled, his unruly paſſions checked, and his 
more benevolent affections heightened and 
improved. Though he ſtudies from a 
well-ſpent life to deſerve the divine fa- 
vor, and hopes that his prayers and his 
alms will go up for a memorial before 
God, yet his devotion is never without 
a mixture of contrition for paſt of- 
fences. He may feel his ſorrows aſſuaged, 
the troubles of the world may vaniſh 
before the awful contemplation of eter- 
nity and its concerns; but ſtill he will 
not forget, even while he enjoys what 
might be called the teſtimony of a good 
conſcience, to ſmite upon his boſom, like 
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the penitential publican, and cry, © God 
** be merciful to me a ſinner.” 


Ly me farther obſerve, by way of con- 
cluſion, in recommending the univerſal duty 
of praiſing God, that we ſhould not by any 
means imagine this religious obligation is 
fulfilled by uttering only a form of words, 
however excellent in themſelves, on ſtated 
' occaſions. Theſe are only the inſtruments, 
the proper helps that have been wiſely fur- 
niſhed for this purpoſe : we muſt bring 
a heart to the divine work filled with the 
love of God and the love of man. If we 
attempt to open our mouths ; in prayer, or” 
praiſe to God, at a time when our ſouls are 
the willing ſlaves of fin, when we are prey- 
ed on by guilty, or malignant paſſions, it is 
blaſphemy, and not devotion, that we of- 
fer at the throne of grace. God may be 
ſaid to be praiſed by the virtuous and the 
pious man every hour of his life, and that 
moſt effectually not indeed by continual 
petitions immediately addreſſed to Him, 
but by the example of a godly life, by the 
_ Wigeat 
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diligent improvement of his time, by the 
unwearied pains which he takes to form his 
diſpoſition to the meekneſs and gentleneſs 
of Chriſt, by his integrity, his charity, can- 
dour and moderation ; and, in ſhort, by all 
thoſe chriſtian graces of character and con- 
duct, which will always flow from the 
true worſhip of God and the ſincere love 
of man. 
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SERMON XX. 


Or THE CHARACTER AND Conprer 
of PILATE. 


JouN Xix. 5. 


Then came Jeſus forth, wearing the crown 
of thorns and the purple robe. And Puate 
An. unto them, B ebold the man! 


HE crucifixion of our bleſſed Lord 

was preceded by a variety of events, 
which muſt have aggravated the terrors of 
that awful moment, when he lifted up 
his eyes unto heaven, and ſaid, Father, 
the hour is come.” 


G4 Auer 
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ALMOST every crime that proceeds from 
human baſeneſs, and every error that ariſes 
from human frailty, was experienced by 
„the Lord of life,” at the time when he 
was about to finiſh “ his labour of love,” 
and to ſuffer for the fins of men. The 
treachery of Judas was followed by the 
ſhameful deſertion of his diſciples, and the 
fal ſhood and infidelity of Peter. To the vio- 
lence and brutality of the mob, ſucceeded the 
| inſults and mockery, the lawleſs outrage and 
unmanly cruelty of Pilate's ſoldiers. And 
to compleat this barbarous triumph of jea- 
lous zeal and ſullen malice over mercy, truth 
and juſtice, was added the mean, unworthy 


conduct of the Jorge? himſelf, 


- IN commemoriting this coſa ſcene of 
ſuffering and of death, you have doubtleſs 
heard the wonderful predictions of the pro- 
phets, and the very ſingular, but ſtriking 

_ inſtitutions of the Jews compared with the 
goſpel hiſtory of our Lord's crucifixion, 
You have been told, alſo, of his great hu- 

min i in thus condeſcending to die for our 

. — 'Y 
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ſins, and have been reminded, at every ce- 
lebration of the communion, as well as at 
this ſolemn ſeaſon *, of the many benefits 
of his paſſion. In addition to this, it may 
be obſerved, that the excellent ſervices 
which our church hath wiſely appointed 
for the holy week, contain almoſt all the 
information of ſcripture on this intereſting 


ſubject. 


In diſcourſing on the words of the text, 
therefore, to give ſome variety to our de- 
votions, I ſhall confine myſelf chiefly to 
the conſideration of Pilate's character and 
conduct on this occaſion, and endeavour to 
point out the motives that determined his 
unjuſt ſentence againſt Him, © in whom 
* there was no guile, neither was deceit 
found in his mouth.” Serious contem- 
plation on this ſubject, may lay open to us 
the corrupt biaſſes that hung upon his 
mind, and teach us the high importance 
of thoſe principles which he e to 
cultivate. 


*Preached on 1 Good-F Friday, 
PILATE 
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PLATE ſeems not to have been natural. 
Iy cruel, nor enormouſly wicked. If we 
may judge from the faint traces of his cha- 
racter which antiquity furniſhes us with, 
he appears to have had ſome ſhare of cle- 
mency, moderation and juſtice, When Jo- 
ſeph of Arimathea came to beg the body of 
his crucified Redeemer, he granted his re- 
queſt ; and though ſolicited by the rulers 
and the prieſts to alter the ſuperſcription 
on the croſs, he would not. On ſome oc- 
caſions, at leaſt, he was not wholly devoid 
of principle or kindneſs ; and his conduct 
towards the Jews, as mentioned by Joſe. - 
phus, when they aſſembled and ſupplicated 
him to remove the military ſtandards of the 
empire from the holy city, does him ſome 
degree of honor. There was no portion of 
the ſavage fierceneſs and capricious rage of 
his maſter Tiberius in his boſom ; nor do 
we find him branded with any of thoſe acts 
of wanton barbarity that were ſo common 

in the age in which he lived. But his be- 

haviour towards the holy Jeſus, though 
combined with ſomething like clemency, 
betray- 
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betrayed, at leaſt, a weak and puſillanimous 
mind. He had neither the courage nor the 
magnanimity to take a decided part in fa- 
vor of an innocent culprit ; nor was he ſo. 


loſt to every ſenſe of ſhame and every ſenti- 


ment of humanity, as to aſſume the ſceptre 
of blood, and conſign one © in whom he 


* could find no fault,” to the moſt cruel 


death, without ſcruple and without apo- 


logy. 


PILATE, indeed, was not the bold aſpir- 
ing tyrant that affected to deſpiſe the con- 


trol of virtue and of juſtice; but he poſ- 
ſeſſed a baſeneſs and corruption which in his 


capacity, as governor of a province, per- 
haps, proved equally oppreſſive. 


InsTANCEs frequently occur in courts 
of criminal judicature, in which a corrupt 
and arbitrary judge may lean to the fide of 


power, and favor the clamor of the perſe- 


cuting multitude, without any great im- 


peachment of his juſtice or humanity. But 
in the preſent caſe, when we conſider it as 


coming 
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coming before a magiſtrate of the Roman 
empire, there was ſcarcely the ſhadow of a 
plea for condemnation, or ſeverity: for if we 
examine the charges which the malicious 
Jews brought againſt our Lord, nothing 
can appear more frivolous and abſurd. One 
was, that © he ſtirred up the people, teach- 
ing throughout all Jewry.” — God of 
mercies ! did they not need teaching and 
ſtirring up? Was there a ſpot on the whole 
globe that had been ſo often the ſcene of civil 
ſhughter, treachery and murder! Were not 
thoſe ſtubborn and obdurate people grown 
infamous and deteſtable even to a proverb, 
in the eyes of ſurrounding nations, for almoſt 
every tranſgreſſion that can be found in the 
black catalogue of human crimes! If we read 
the page of ſacred hiſtory, attend to the la- 
mentations of their prophets, or credit the 
report of their own impartial hiſtorian, we 
ſhall not find in the annals of the world a na- 
tion that needed ſo much the divine inſtruc- 
tions and heavenly example of a Saviour. At 
no period of time, and in no kingdom of the 
earth, could the mecknelſs, the charity and 
humility 
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humility of the Meſſiah be more neceſſary, 


or more uſeful, than in correcting the vices, 


ſubduing the prejudices and ſoftening the 


ſavage manners of the Jews. Another of 


their accuſations was that of . forbidding 
to give tribute unto Ceſar.” This was 
equally frivolous, and FALsE moreover. 


That a poor individual, without power and 


without influence, one who went about from 
village to village and houſe to houſe, preach- 
ing righteouſneſs, ſhould be able to injure 
the revenue of the empire, or to kindle a 


mutiny among people who deſpiſed him, 


and in a province thronged with legionary 


ſoldiers, was a charge ſo groundleſs and 


abſurd, that it muſt have raiſed contempt 
even in the mind of Pilate, or of Herod ; 


and might juſtly have led the former to be- 


lieve, that they had delivered him into his 
hands through malice and envy. 


IN order to ſtrengthen their evidence, 
they perverted a metaphorical expreſſion, 


which he caſually uttered on the reſurrec- 


tion of his body, and wiſhed with a ludi- 


crous, 
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crous, but induſtrious malice, to conſtrue 
it into a profanation of their temple. 


Tur crime of blaſphemy, which they urged 
againſt him with ſuch clamorous violence, 
and which they grounded on his declaration 
of his real character, however heinous in 
the eſtimation of the Jews, ſeems not to 
have had any weight with Pilate ; ſince it 
was omitted in the ſuperſcription on the 
croſs, which exhibited, according to the 
cuſtom of the Romans, the ſuppoſed offence 


for which he ſuffered. The laſt charge 


they brought againſt him was, that he ſaid 
he was Chriſt, a king.” But the king 
of what? His kingdom he repeatedly told 
them was not of this world; the enſigns of 
his power were grace and truth, juſtice and 
mercy, The ſceptre with which he con- 
trouled the actions of men was not the 
ſceptre of violence, but was in the ſimple, 
though perſuaſive language of prophecy, 
« a right ſceptre;” and could the greateſt 
perverſion of jealouſy and hatred perſuade 
them, for a moment, that he who had not 
where to lay his head, would attempt to 

rival 
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rival the greatneſs of the Cæſars? Could 
they imagine that the meek and gentle Sa- 
viour wanted to raiſe the ſtandard of rebel- 
lion againſt the conquering eagle, and to 
make his way through blood unto a throne ! 
Not the moſt jealous guardians of Roman 
power, nor even the petty tyrants that 
ruled the province, could entertain the 
moſt diſtant idea of it. All who flocked to 


hear the gracious words that proceeded 


from his mouth knew, that he came on 
earth to eſtabliſh peace and righteouſneſs 
among men. He was to perform the will 


of his heavenly Father in bringing ſinners 


to repentance, and teaching them to wor- 
ſhip him in the beauty of holineſs : he was 
to finiſh the work which had been given 
him, and when he had drunk the bitter 


cup that was allotted him to drink, he Was : 


to ſuffer and to die. 


THESE frivolous accuſations the Roman 
governor ſaw in their true light, and knew 


was grounded. He had ſaid again and again 


the motives on which the whole proſecution 


that 
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that he found no fault in him; and yet he 
was baſe and worthleſs enough to expoſe 
him to the inſults of the mob, and the 
wanton cruelty of the common ſoldiers. 


STILL, however, the fatal ſentence was 
deferred. After he had ſuffered him to be 
buffeted and ſpit on, to be derided under 
the mock form of royalty, to be ſcourged, 
and crowned with thorns ; he ſeems to have 
felt ſome compunctions of nature in his be- 
half, and yielded, for a moment, to the 
generous emotions of compaſſion. He ſaw, 
perhaps, with what patient gentleneſs he 
| bowed under the iron hand of power, and 

with what meek affliction he received the 
"laſhes of the ſcourge. He might have 
thought that the ſame ſpectacle of ſorrow, 
which rouſed the ſentiments of humanity 
in his boſom, would have made the cruel 
Jews relent ; and was determined to pro- 
duce him once more before them. Then 
came Jeſus forth,” fays the diſciple whom 
he chiefly loved, bearing the crown of 
"00 thorns and the purple robe. And Pi- 


late 
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late faith unto them, © Behold the man !” 


Behold him like a lamb brought to the 


ſlaughter and © as a ſheep before his ſhearer 
dumb, and opening not his mouth.” 

Doubtleſs he thought when they- beheld 
his ſilent anguiſh, and conſidered the ſuffer- 
ings which he had already undergone ; 
when they ſaw the blood trickle from his 
| brows, and as it fell, perhaps, mingle with 


his tears; they might at laſt feel the ſenſa- 
tions of pity, and liſten to the interceſſions 


of mercy : But theſe cruel men ſeem to 
have ſacrificed every principle of humanity 


to their gloomy ſuperſtitions, their ſullen 
bigotry, their malice and revenge. Delay 


provoked them, and remonſtrance ſerved 


only to make them more outrageous. They 


proceeded to tumult and diſorder, and with 
inſidious malice aſſerted that, if Pilate per- 
ſiſted in ſparing the life of his priſoner, he 
was not Cæſar's friend. The voice of pity 
was now ſtifled, and the conteſt that had 


for ſome time been feebly maintained againſt 
a torrent of overwhelming rage and vindic- 
tive malice, was now over; for imme- 
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« diately as he heard that Wy. Jeſus 


was delivered to be crucified. 


BuT whence proceeded this baſeneſs and 
depravity, this irreſolute cruelty and mean 
compliance on the part of Pilate ? We may, 
I think, aſcribe it chiefly to two cauſes. 
Want of that ſteady fortitude and deter- 
mined principle which ſeems neceſlary to 
the ſupport, if not the exiſtence of almoſt 
every virtue, and a mind that was evident- 
ly © in bondage to the world.” A bond- 
age that is incompatible with every thing 
that is independent, great or good; and 
from which nothing but what is mean and 
worthleſs can proceed. He rather choſe to 
de the idol of a rabble for the preſent hour, 
than to be revered for ever as the arbiter 
of mercy, truth and juſtice. He forgot 
the duty which he owed his neighbour and 
himſelf. He wiſhed to pleaſe the P·o- 
PLE ; and like every one elſe, who purſues 
the gale of popular applauſe through the 
crooked paths of diſhonor and corruption, he 
firſt became deteſtable i in the ** of others, 
and 
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and at length contemptible in his own. He 


had but little ambition to ſhew himſelf the 


protector of injured innocence, or the friend 
of perſecuted truth. Every thing gave way, 


principle and paſſion, conviction and duty. 


 —dignity of character and office, integrity 
and honor, were all ſacrificed to the loweſt 
of all worldly motives, and the baſe ſub- 


miſſion of a daſtardly ſpirit He was zea- 
lous only to ſhew that he was the friend of 
Czſar—the friend of an inhuman tyrant 


and deſtroyer ; and when a better opportu- 
nity was wanting, he could ſubmit to the 


ſhameful degradation of becoming the vile 
inſtrument of cruelty and oppreſſion in the 
hands of lawleſs violence and unprovoked 


| barbarity. 


Tux melancholy ſequel of Pilate's hiſ- 
tory, was ſuch as naturally proceeded from 
his principles and conduct. He was turn- 


ed out of his government by the remon- 


ſtrances and complaints of thoſe very peo- 
ple whom he had ſometimes ſtudied with 
ſervile fear to pleaſe, and ſometimes tried 
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with weak and irreſolute tyranny to out- 
rage and oppreſs. He was diſgraced in the 
opinion of his maſter; while every thing 
conſpired to aggravate the miſery of ſelf- 
reproach, and to give the keeneſt edge to 
misfortune and adverſity. Weary of life, 
therefore, he ſought a refuge from deſpair, 
like the guilty Judas, in the horrors of ſelf- 
deſtruction *. It is ſomewhat ſingular, but 
truly characteriſtic, that the BETRAYER 
and DESTROYER of our bleſſed Lord ſhould 
thus periſh in the ſame manner. Fe 


5 ROM an example {0 ſtriking, we may 
learn the importance of that fortitude and 
independence, without which there can be 
no ſoundneſs of principle, and ſee the ne- 
ceſſity of keeping ourſelves, as much as 
poſſible, unſpotted from the world.” It 
is in vain that virtuous principles are ad- 
mitted, if we have not reſolution to put 
them in practice, and it is to little purpoſe 
that nature has given us good diſpoſitions, 


* Lardner, Vol. I. p. 377 laſt edit. 
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if we ſuffer them to be perverted; or if 
we neglect to cultivate and improve them. 


HAPPINESS is not conferred on the 
knowledge of duty, but on the performance 
of it. Many obſtacles will lie in our way, 
and many flattering ſnares will tempt us to 
wander from our path. If we wiſh to ac- 
quit ourſelves like men, therefore, we muſt 

follow the apoſtle's precept, *©* ſtand faſt, be 

« firm, for we live in continual warfare.” 
— The beſt of human beings will find ſuf- 
ficient temptations to entheat their virtue, 
_ unleſs they watch and pray; and if during 
our ſojourning here, we ſuffer ourſelves to 
be heedleſs of our courſe, there is little 
reaſon to hope we ſhall avoid “ the broad 
road that leadeth to deſtruction.” 


'To fluctuate, like Pilate, between good 
and evil, is, perhaps, no leſs dangerous; 
it is impoſſible to ſerve two maſters. Where 
the heart is divided, there can be no com- 
fort and no fidelity. Wretchedneſs will 
ſoon follow where diſorder enters, and an 
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attempt to reconcile the indulgence of de- 
praved paſſions and corrupt principles with 
moral, or religious duty, may increaſe our 
miſery, but will not alleviate our guilt. 
The mixed character therefore, we may 
obſerve, is always the moſt wretched, be- 
caule it 1s the moſt vulnerable. 


THeRs are ſome, indeed, whoſe © con- 
* ſciences are hardened through the de- 
*« ceitfulneſs of ſin;” who are grown callous 
to the ſentiments and duties of humanity, 
and who ſeldom feel remorſe for crimes. 
Theſe are beyond the reach of moral and 
religious diſcipline ; and if they can be 
ſatisfied with ſowing the harveſt of iniquity 
in this world, they muſt expect to reap the 
fruits of it in that which is to come. But 
by far the greater part of mankind, I will 
hope, are not without good diſpoſitions, 
though blended, perhaps, with ſome cor- 
ruptions, and always allied to kindred 
frailties. | 925 
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Many are there, who find themſelves 


on any trying emergency harraſſed by the 


conflict of oppoſing principles, and entan- 
gled with contrary obligations : they hang 
in ſuſpenſe between the intereſts of this 
world, its pomps and pleaſures, its wealth 
and power, and their duty towards God. 


The misfortune of Pilate was that of being 


blindly attached to the perſon of the em- 
peror; and inſtead of following the dictates 

of conſcience, yielding to the corrupt in- 

fluence of ſelfiſh and depraved paſſions. 


In order to guard againſt the errors which 


his character exhibits, we ſhould conſider, 


that no worldly compenſation whatever can 


make atonement for the loſs of our inte- 
grity and honor, even in the eyes of men; 
and before that Almighty Being who will 


ſoon call us into another ſtate of exiſtence, 


and paſs on us the judgments of eternity, 


the pomp of riches and the vanities of 
power, will vaniſh away like a morning 


cloud, and be to us of no more conſe- 
quence than the toys which amuſed our 
infancy. . 
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Avr x perſuaſion of this grand, funda- 
mental truth in morals and religion, toge- 
ther with a firm belief that © whatſoever 
%a man ſoweth that ſhall he alſo reap,” 
ought to inſpire us with the moſt un- 
bounded fortitude in the diſcharge of our 
duty towards God, our neighbour and our- 
ſelves. Independent of the exalted fatis- 
| factions that ſpring up in our boſoms from 
the contemplation of a courſe of juſt and 
benevolent actions, we ſhall find, alſo, that 
the wiſdom of the world cannot teach us 
ſounder policy, even if all our hopes and 
expectations terminated here. The ways 
of the wicked are perplexed and intricate, 
Thoſe that enter them, know not in what 
labyrinths they may be bewildered, nor in 
what fatal ſnares they may be entangled ; 
but © he that walketh uprightly, walketh 
« ſurely.” „„ 


To attain the dignity and independence 
of chriſtian virtue, therefore, let us care- 
fully examine into the imperfections of our 
hearts, and learn to what evils we are 
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moſt expoſed : by vigilance and oo to 


our heavenly Father that he would“ 


lead us into temptation, but at all en, 


deliver us from evil,” we ſhall then be able 
to guard againſt the encroachments of every 
inordinate deſire, and make ſuch pious re- 
ſolutions as may enable us not only to form 


habits of piety and virtue, but to continue 


in them. Inſtead of being miſled by the 
meteors of folly, or © the deceitfulneſs of 
« ſin,” we might then be able to reſiſt 
evil, and to repel with manly fortitude the 


invaders of our peace from whateyer or» 


ter they aſſault us. 


E535 
ſteady perſeverance, that the chriſtian tem- 


per and conduct are formed. In vain may 
we hope for ſafety, when we enter the field 


of danger, ſurrounded by a hoſt of foes, if 


we have not previouſly concerted ſome mea 
ſures of eſcape, or taken ſome effectual 


weapons of defence. To be too careleſs or 


too confident; to ruſh on the borders of 
_ deſtruction, when no fatal neceſſity impels 
15 1 
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us, and to ſlumber in forgetfulneſs till the 
enemy ſurpriſe us, is not © to fight the 
« good fight of faith.” The chriſtian war- 
fare requires us to put on the whole ar- 
mour of God, and to be from“ within 
« and from without to all temptations 
« armed. 


IN our intercourſe with the world, we 
are not however to ſhrink from the ſcene 
of trial, and avoid the ſociety of men with 
the ſullen diſpoſition of hermits, or the 

gloomy ſuperſtitions of monaſtic life; but 
before we aſſociate much with our fellow- 
creatures, it behoves us to conſider on what 
grounds our ſocial intercourſe reſts. It 
may not be improper for us to enquire, 
when we commune with our own hearts, 
Do we fly to ſociety for the more perfect 

enjoyment of idle and voluptuous pleaſures, 
or do we ſeek to gratify vanity and pride ? 
Do we hunt after men, with whom we 
may aſſociate in vice and wickedneſs, or are 
we flattering the powerful and great with 
mean aſſiduities; ; with the ſacrifice of every 
_ virtuous. 
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virtuous and independent principle, that we 
might graſp at the paltry diſtinctions of 
wealth and honors? If any of. theſe mo- 
tives, or all of them occaſionally, promote 
our intercourſe with the world, and if our 
ſocial gratifications reſt on no better founda- 
tion, we need not wonder to find ſome parts 
of our lives ſtained with the vice and corrup- 
tion, the meanneſs and puſillanimity which 
diſgraced the governor of Judea. But if 
our object, in ſeeking ſociety, be to do 
good, or to ſhare in the rational comforts 
of virtuous friendſhip ; if in hours of re- 
laxation, we purſue only rational pleaſures, 
and in the graver intervals of converſation, 
we ſtrive to communicate, or hope to re- 
ceive ſome benefit and bleſſing ; ſomething 
that might enlarge the mind, ſooth our af- 

flictions, if we have any, and ſtrengthen 

our principles; then our intercourſe with 
the world might be productive of every 
thing that is pious and juſt, charitable and 
good. This would be ſo uſing the boun- 
ties of providence as not abuſing them; and 
| the 
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the world on ſuch terms, inſtead of be- 


ing that encumbered foil of thorns and 


briars which choke the ſeed of every vir- 


tue as it ſprings, would prove the good 


ground which brings forth fruit an hundred 


fold. 


As it is the duty of every chriſtian to 
embrace the precept of his bleſſed Lord, 
and watch and pray, leſt he enter into 
temptation, ſuch ſelf-examination as I have 


been recommending might at all times prove 


falutary, and in ſome caſes effectual. But 
in guarding againſt the ſnares of the world 


and the deceitfulneſs of riches, let us be 
careful how we enliſt, like Pilate, under 


the banners of the great. To viſit the fa- 


therleſs and widow in their affliction, to 


relieve the poor, and adminiſter to the 


wants of the fick, are ſocial duties from 


which we expect a bleſſing, but from an 
alliance with wealth and power we often 


find a curſe. At a diſtance, we too often 
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eager admiration, and on a nearer approach 
we bow to them like flaves. Amidſt the 
dazzling ſplendor of earthly greatneſs, the 
intereſts of eternity are loſt, or at leaſt ne- 
glected, as we ſee is almoſt univerſally the 
caſe, and the wretched vaſſals that throng 
around the habitations of power, make no 
{cruple to ſacrifice dignity and indepen- 
dence, conſcience and honor, to the mere 
breath of favor, perhaps, or for the pro- 
ſpect of ſome trifling bauble that glitters be- 
fore their eyes. 


Tue crafty Jews had well ſtudied, and 
well underſtood the character of their abject 
governor ; and in order to accompliſh their 
_ malice, hinted at the diſpleaſure of the em- 
peror. This was the readieſt ſpur to a 
worldly-minded wretch, and immediately 
as © he heard that ſaying, records the 
holy evangeliſt, the bleſſed Jeſus was led 

away to be crucified. He regarded not 

the rebuke of conſcience, nor dreaded the 
crime of ſhedding innocent blood; all he 
i „„ feared 
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feared was, leſt he — poſſibly offend 
Cæſar. 


How many are there in the world who, 
like the wretched Pilate, look up to ſome 
one or more of their fellow-creatures, as to 
a God that abſolutely governs or controuls 
their ations. How many are there like 
this pitiful governor, in ſuch wretched 
bondage to the world, that they dare not 
think, fpeak or determine but as their 
Cæſar ſhall direct! 


Let us ſtudy to avoid theſe degrad- 
ing connections and baſe dependencies, 
not ſo much from any principle of 
worldly pride, or overweening notions 
of liberty, as from a deep conviction 
of the guilt and corruption that are in- 
ſeparable from them. Let us ever be ready 
to give honor to whom honor is due, and | 
in meekneſs and ſimplicity of heart ſhew 
ourſelves worthy followers of Chriſt ; but 
let us remember, that the Lord He is 
Ns God and Him wy we ſhould wor- 
ſhip 
2 


„„ „„ 
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* ſhip.” Not all the honors and diſtinc- 


tions which the princes of this world can 
beſtow are a ſufficient recompence for the 
proſtitution of the ſacred law of conſcience, 
and the conſequent degradation of our- 
ſelves in our own eyes, and in the fight 
of that great and gracious God “ in whoſe 

hands are the iſſues of life and death.” 
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SERMON XXI. 


ON SoBRIETY. 


1PE TER I. 13. 
——Be ſober. 


x 7 HEN we conſider the inſtability of 
human conduct, and the tendency 
which almoſt every propenſity of the mind 


has to diſorder and exceſs ; when we reflect 


on the dangerous influence of paſſion, and 


contemplate the variety of characters that 
have been ſeduced to vice and folly from 


the unlimited indulgence of ſuch diſpoſi- 


tions, as might have been productive of vir- 


tue, if chew had been properly cultivated ; 
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we ſhall regard the precept of the text as 
conveying ingtruction a at all times ſcaſonable, 
and important. 


SoBRIETV of conduct, indeed, with re- 
gard to the things of this world, ſhould 
form one of the grand characteriſtic diſtinc- 
tions of the diſciple of Chriſt. He whoſe 
whole ſoul is enſlaved to ambition, or en- 
caged in the ſordid purſuits of gain, muſt 
be a ſtranger to many of thoſe mild virtues 
and perfections of character, which the holy 
goſpel teaches us to cultivate. Peace and 
contentment, patience and humility, dwell. 
not with the mere worldling, or the man 
of intemperate defires ; but with him who 
has learnt to ſet boundaries to his enjoy- 
ments, and who conſiders himſelf, in every 
ſituation of life, as the child of diſcipline, 
acting under the providence of a wiſe and 
gracious God. Experience and reflection, as 
well as the words of divine truth, will teach 
him, that moderation and Sobriety are as 
neceſſary to his happineſs, as they are 
eſſential to his duty. Within the bounds of 


inno- 
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innocence lie all the comforts that are worth 
enjoying. Tranſgreſs the ſacred limits 
which the Almighty hath appointed, and 


you may, indeed, ſhare the looſe pleaſures 


of diſſipation; you may catch at the turbu- 
lent joys of ambition, and the idle diſtinc- 
tions of wealth; but ſuch gratifications form 
no part of a chriſtian's happineſs: nor can 
they equal the calm delight of him, who 


cats his meal © with gladneſs and fingle- 


* neſs of heart,” and covets that gain only, 
which reſults from the union of“ Godli- 


„ neſs with Contentment.“ 


IN diſcourſing, therefore, on the words 


of the text, let me exhort you to « be ſo- 
ber,“ in your pleaſures ; in your worldly 


purſuits ; and more particularly in the in- 


dulgence of your paſſions. 


Id recommending to you the ſober en- 
joyment of pleaſure, I ſhall not collect 
the many peremptory precepts which are 
to be found in the ſacred volume ; fince no 


one, who has the leaſt knowledge of his re- 
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ligious duty, can doubt, but that the law of 
Cod is on this head ſufficiently clear and ex- 
plicit. Let us rather dwell, therefore, on 
the moral conſiderations that render modera- 
tion in our enjoyments an indiſpenſible duty; 
and endeavour to convince * the lovers of 
** pleaſure,” that Sobriety is abſolutely ne- 
ceſlary to render the gratification of their 
favorite paſſion productive of happineſs. 


Nor only to pleaſure, but even to the 
purfuits of virtue and the indulgence of 
every deſire, reaſon and religion have affix- 
ed proper boundaries. If we tranſgreſs 
theſe, we not only depart from the paths 
of duty, but in reality change the object of 
purſuit, and defeat our own intentions. 
Frugality when carried too far degenerates 
into meanneſs; exceſs of courage becomes 
temerity ; and generoſity is no longer a vir- 
tue than while it is regulated by ſome regard 
to juſtice. The ſame moderation is neceſſary 
to the gratiſications of ſenſe. All derive 
their value from that Sobriety of enjoyment 
which religion preſcribes. We liſten with 
delight to the wild melody, with which 
the 
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the birds ſeem to welcome the return of 
ſpring; and we view the awful and the 
pleaſing ſcenes of nature with ſecret joy; 
the falling cataract, the winding brook, 
the cultivated valley, the lofty mountain, 
and the extended ſea, all have their 
charms when viewed occaſionally ; but 
were theſe objects continually before us, 
they would charm no more, 


IT is the ſame with him who is carried 


round in the ceaſeleſs circle of faſhionable 


pleaſures; or who is always in purſuit of 


ſome ſenſual gratification. He joins, in- 
| deed, the ſplendid throng, and fits down at 
the luxurious banquets of diflipation ; but 
it is to him a fort of “ active idleneſs,” 


rather than enjoyment : he knows not that 
lively relith of delight, which at firſt ſprings | 
from novelty, and which nothing but a grate- 
ful viciſſitude can preſerve ; nor does he ex- 
perience any of thoſe ſatisfactions which 


tell him, in the hour of gratification, that 
he is © uſing the bounties of his Creator 
s without abuſing them.“ 


liz . Harey 
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Harey would it be for the world, if 
theſe were the only effects which proceed- 
ed from intemperate pleaſures: but we too 

often find, that in ſcenes of ſenſuality and 
voluptuouſneſs vices abound, and evils of 
the moſt alarming nature originate. 


IT is in thoſe hours when reflection is 
baniſhed from the mind, that the contagion 
of bad example taints our principles, and 
that habits of vice are ſecretly formed. 
Whenever that vigilance, which is at all 
times neceſſary to keep our feet from fall- 
ing, is overcome by exceis of enjoyment, 
fin and diſorder are ready to aſſail us, 
Remember, it was in the unguarded mo- 
ment of impure pleaſure, that David was 
firſt tempted to commit a crime, which he 
afterwards bewailed with tears of contri- 

tion, and all“ the bitterneſs of grief.” 
Amidit the intemperate joys of the banquet, 
Herod, alſo, was induced to make that raſh 
and wanton oath, which led to the murder of 
the venerable Baptiſt. Could we read the 
hiſtory « of thoſe viho find themſelves wretch- 
"od 
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ed without the conſolations of innocence ; 
and who, if they are pitied for their cala- 
mities, can never be reſpected for their 
virtues, we ſhould often find them tracing 
back the origin of their miſery to the im- 
moderate indulgence of ſome favorite plea- 
ſure. 


Bur let it be granted that your enjoy- 
ments are at preſent attended with none of 
theſe ſerious evils; yet there are many cauſes 
which ſhould make you ſtrictly obſerve that 
Sobricty which the apoſtle recommends. 
The active duties of life are of a RELATIVE 
nature ; and we are bound to promote the 
welfare of oTH ERS as well as our own. We 
will admit, therefore, for argument's fake, 
that your gratifications and amuſements, 
though frequent, are, as far as they imme- 
diately relate to yourſelves, harmleſs, at 
leaſt, if not improving. But while you are 
in purſuit of them, conſider whether you 
are not neglecting ſome important duties. 
Not to dwell on the waſte of fortune and 
of time, probably you have ſome around 
jjVCCCCCͥ ee © 
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you, that have a right to look up to you for 
inſtruction, comfort and ſupport. It reſts 
with you, in a great meaſure, to form their 
principles, to guard them againſt tempta- 
tion, and eſtabliſh them in the paths of duty. 
But how can you do this, if you are ready: 
at all times to hear the ſummons of plea- 
ſure, and fly to the ſcenes of faſhionable 
amuſement ? Your caſual exhortations to 
diligence, ſobriety and carefulneſs will be 
counteracted by your own example, and 
heard with indifference, or perhaps with 
ſcorn. But farther, every one knows that 
where there is diſſipation abroad, there is 
| ſure to be irregularity and confuſion at 
home. Not to mention the diſorder which 
it will introduce into your affairs, and the 
diſadvantage which it muſt be to your pro- 
tefſion, if you have any, you will find that 
you have been inſtrumental in giving habits 
of idleneſs and vice, of meanneſs and vul- 
garity to your children ; and thrown temp- 
tations to diſhoneſty and negle& in the 
way of your domeſtics; whoſe uſeful- 
_ neſs, whoſe comfort and ſupport all chiefly 
„„ depend 
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depend on their integrity, ſobriety and 
gare. 1 e 


Bes1DEs, when we conſider the ſhort 
period of human life, how much of it paſſes 
away in the helpleſs ſtate of infancy, and 
how much is often loſt under the infir- 
mities of age; how much is occupied 
in ſleep and the refreſhment of the body, 
how much we are deprived of by the un- 
avoidable languor of diſeaſe, and how much 
is ſpent in the neceſſary avocations of life; 
we might wonder to fee any one laviſhing 
away a great part of the ſmall portion that 
remains, in a conſtant ſucceſſion of light 
and frivolous amuſements; in gratifications 
that are ſometimes ſenſual and wicked, and 
always mean, profligate, or degrading. 
Amidſt ſuch a ſcene of inexhauſtible beau- 
ty, grandeur and perfection as the all- 
gracious Creator has placed before us, I 
pity the man who cannot find pleaſures, 
ſince pleaſures he muſt have, that are not 
only harmleſs, but rational and improving. 
Various are the duties of active life that 
. 55 might 
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might be made a ſource of the pureſt plea- 
jorc; various are our capacities of intellec- 
tual enjoyment ; ; frequent are the opportu- 
nitics of doing good to ſome of our fellow- 
exeatures, and frequent are the occaſions 
that require the exerciſe of the moſt ſerious 
meditation, and that ſhould lead us to the 
5 of devotional duties. Under ſuch 
Circumſtances, we might wonder that a ku- 
man being ſhould Gnd any hours hang heavy 
on him, excepting thoſe of fickneſs and of 
ſorrow. 


To employ one part of the day in expe- 
dients to know how to waſte the other ; to 
be indifferent to the purſuits of knowledge ; 
to be at a lois how to ſpend our time pro- 

perly, when ſo many opportunities occur 
of comforting the afflicted, correcting the 
nen and relieving the poor; is a mark 
of the moſt lamentable weakneſs and folly. 
Of this weakneſs and folly, however, in a 
greater or leſs degree, we muſt all perhaps 
plead guilty : and to ſuch omiſſions as ſpring 
from the natural infirmities of man, the 


gracious 
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gractous revelation of Chriſt is merciful 
and kind. We are not forbidden to indulge 
occaſionally in ſuch amuſements as might 
contribute to health and ſerve to unbend 
the mind. We are not wholly debarred 
from - theſe, even when no other good can 
be derived from them. We are only re- 
quired to “ be ſober;” and the neceſſity 
of being ſo will be evident to all, when we 
conſider, that, beſide the neglect of other 
duties, with exceſs of pleaſure almoſt every 
evil that can befal us is connected ; habits 
of idleneſs and vice; ſhame and ſorrow ; 
poverty and diſeaſe ; and frequently ruin, 
miſery and guilt. Py 55 


LET me now exhort you to“ be ſober” in 
your worldly purſuits. With the generality 
of men, perhaps, the chief temptations and 
the moſt arduous trials of the preſent life, 
ariſe from too great a deſire for the riches, 
power and honors of this world. It was 
by the offer of theſe, you may remember, 
that the evil ſpirit of darkneſs vainly hoped 

to tempt the Saviour of mankind. * He 


( 


I knew 
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192 
knew their extenſive influence on the hu- 
man heart, and it is in alluſion to the power 
which he derives from ſuch temptations, 
perhaps, that the evangeliſt calls him“ the 
« Prince of this world,” and St. Paul 
the God of this world.” Many, indeed, 
are fo perfectly enthralled with its concerns, 


that they have neither time nor inclination 


to think of any other God: and often fo 
ſtrong is this deluſion of ſin, that it will 


confound the diſtinctions of virtue and vice. 


There are ſome, who can deceive themſelves 
ſo far, as to miſtake the moſt ſordid avarice 


for prudent care or commendable thrift ; 
and think, that a courſe of life marked with 


frequent inſtances of opprefſion to the poor 
and needy, with many acts of circumvent- 
ing fraud to the worthy and unſuſpecting, 
and many unfair advantages taken of the 
ignorant and weak; deſerves the appella- 
tions of active induſtry and ſuperior talents. 
But into whatever heart this worldly-mind- 
edneſs enters, it never fails to produce its 


harveſt of iniquity. The holy apoſtle to 


_ expreſs the ſtrong conviction which he had 
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of this truth, aſſerts, with peculiar force 
of expreſſion, that * covetouſneſs 1s idola- 
« try;” and that © the love of money is 
* the root of all evil.” Nor did he want 


examples in the hiſtory of his own nation 


to confirm the truth of his ſentiments. 
Among others, doubtleſs, he remembered 
the wretched Gehazi; the dreadful ſcene of 
perjury and murder, that followed the co- 
vetouſneſs of Ahab; and the horrid trea- 
chery of Judas, who graſped at the wages 


« of iniquity,” and betrayed his heavenly 
- Maſter. 


WanrT of moderation and Sobriety in the 


purſuits of gain is always attended with a 


ſtate of mind, that muſt be alienated from 
God, and wedded as it were to fin. It 


might not, perhaps, lead you to the com- 


miſſion of ſuch atrocious crimes as I have 


Juſt alluded to, and that poſſibly only be- 


cauſe times and circumſtances are different; 


but be aſſured it is always the abundant 
ſource of evil. Various are the little 


acts of tyranny, and numerous are the 


1 © fraudulent 
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fraudulent dealings which it produces 
through all the inferih orders of life. 
Poverty and dependence are eafily op- 
preſſed; and theſe the worldly- minded man, 

_ Inſtead of aſſiſting, makes the wretched in- 
ſtruments of gain. There are acts of ſelfiſh- 
neſs, cruelty and injuſtice ſo groſs and fla- 
grant, but yet ſo common among men, that 
ſew are diſpoſed to conſider them, in that 
point of view, which they certainly de- 
ferve. From motives of the moſt ſordid 
ambition, a man will riſque not only his own 
fortune, but endanger the peace and proſpe- 
rity of whole families beſides, that he might 
ſeize ſome probable advantage in com- 
merce. In endeavouring to monopolize, or 

foreſtal, a particular commodity, he regards 
not what diſtreſſes he might bring upon the 
poor; he cares not if he enhances the value 
of the few neceſſaries of life to thoſe who 
could ſcarcely procure them before, or if 

he wholly deprives them of them; pro- 
vided the ſcheme of worldly advantage goes 
on proſperouſly, he neither © fears God 


J» 


« nor regards man:“ 


if it fails, happy 


would 
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val it be were he Pa doomed to be- 
wail his folly ; but, alas! he falls, like the 
towering elin in the midſt of the vineyard, 
and crufl hes the vines which he ought to 
ſupport. On either fide, therefore, whe= 
ther ſucceſsful or not, we ſce cruelty and 
ppreſſion, injury and outrage : and yet 
all this is mentioned by the world with al- 
moſt perfect indifference under the ſpecious 
term of SPECULATION. But will religion 
look on it with equal indifference, or will 
a good and gracious God behold thoſe op- 
preſſed whom his bounty feeds, and ſuffer 
the bleſſings of his providence, as it were, to 
be withdrawn from them with impunity ? 
Be aſſured he will not. Soon will it ap- 
pear that © the riches of ſuch men are cor- 
«« rupted, their garments moth-eaten, (to 
uſe the language of the apoſile) and their 
” gold and filver cankered.” Hercafter 
Mall « the hire of the labourers which have 
< reaped down their fields cry unto God, 
5 " the cries of them which have La- 
BORED ſhall enter into the ears of the 


66 Lord of Sabaoth.“ | 
LET 
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fraudulent dealings which it produces 
through all the inferior orders of life. 
Poverty and dependence are eafily op- 
preſſed; and theſe the worldly- minded man, 
inſtead of aſſiſting, makes the wretched in- 
ſtruments of gain. There are acts of ſelfiſh- 
neſs, cruelty and injuſtice ſo groſs and fla- 
grant, but yet ſo common among men, that 
few are diſpoſed to conſider them, in that 
point of view, which they certainly de- 
ſerve. From motives of the moſt ſordid 
ambition, a man will riſque not only his own 
fortune, but endanger the peace and proſpe- 
rity of Whole families beſides, that he might 
ſeize ſome probable advantage in com- 
merce. In endeavouring to monopolize, or 
foreſtal, a particular commodity, he regards 
not what diſtreſſes he might bring upon the 
poor; he cares not if he enhances the value 
of the few neceſſaries of life to thoſe who 
could ſcarcely procure them before, or if 
he wholly deprives them of them; pro- 
vided the ſcheme of worldly advantage goes 
on proſperouſly, he e 5 fears God 
« nor regards man:“ if it fails, happy 
” would 
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would it be were he alone doomed to be- 
wail his folly ; but, alas! he falls, like the 
towering elm in the midſt of the vineyard, 
and ern the vines which he c. cught to 
ſupport. On either ſide, therefore, whe= 
ther ſucceſsful or not, we ſee cruelty and 
oppreſtion, injury and outrage : : and yet 
all this is mentioned by the world with al- 
moſt perfect indifference under the ſpecious 
term of SPECULATION. But will religion 
look on it with equal indifference, or will 
a good and gracious God behold thoſe op- 
preſſed whom his bounty feeds, and ſuffer 
the bleſſings of his providence, as it were, to 
be withdrawn from them with impunity ? 
Be aſſured he will not. Soon will it ap- 
pear that the riches of ſuch men are cor- 
rupted, their garments moth- eaten,“ (to 
uſe the language of the apoſtle) © and their 
« gold and ſilver cankered. Hercafter 
ſhall “ the hire of the labourers which have 
« reaped down their fields cry unto God, 
* and the cries of them which have LAa- 


* BORED ſhall enter into the ears of the 
0 Lord of Sabaoth. ny 


LET 
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LET the many evils, therefore, with 
which an immoderate deſire for the advan- 
tages of this life is invariably connected, 
teach you to be ſober and temperate in every 
worldly purſuit. Beſides, for what is it, 
after all, that you riſque your innocence 
and peace? For happineſs? The mere mo- 
raliſt can tell you, that happineſs is not a 
bleſſing peculiar to the rich or powerful, 
and experience might convince us, that ſo 
far is contentment from being obtained by 
the deſire of riches, that they who have ac- 
quired moſt, are in general the moſt eager 
to graſp at more. The law of Chrift will 
teach us more important truths. We ſhall 
there learn to conſider ourſelves as mere ſo- 
journers here, and candidates for heaven. 
gut one thing is needful,” ſays our bleſſed 
Lord. The race is ſhort ; life and death are 
ſet before us, and © as we run fo ſhall we 
&« obtain.” Frequently are we exhorted 
to ſet our affections on things above, and 
told, that they who will be rich fall 
into temptation and a ſnare, and into 
40 many fooliſh and hurtful luſts that drown 


8 men 
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* men in aan and perdition.” And 
if there be a duty in the holy goſpel 
taught more frequently and with greater 
energy than others, it is that which orders 
us to overcome the world ; and which our 
bleſſed Lord ſo fully expreſſed, when he ſaid 
to his diſciple, © Take up thy croſs and 
follow me.” There alſo we are required 
to practiſe the mild virtues of charity, for- 
bearance and humility. We are exhorted 
not to be weary in well-doing, and to 
watch and pray, leſt we enter into tempta- 
tion: but whether the worldly-minded 
man can fulfil any of theſe duties, as he 


ought, I leave you to judge. 


Yer chriſtianity withdraws us not from 
the buſineſs, or the pleaſures of the world, 
when virtuouſly purſued. She only re- 
quires us to“ be ſober.” The merits of 
a chriſtian conſiſt in active benevolence, 
ſtrengthened by the duties of piety, and im- 
proved by the exerciſe of prayer. The ſoli- 
tary retirement of the cloyſter is as incon- 
ſiſtent with the ſpirit of the goſpel, as its 

Vol. II. EK k ſloth 
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ſloth and ignorance, its bigotry and ſuper- 
ſtition. W E IN 


To render our commerce with the world 
compatible with our profeſſion, that ſound- 
neſs and ſobriety of mind, which the holy 
goſpel teaches us to cultivate, are the grand 
requiſites. We ſhould at all times poſſeſs 
ſufficient principle to guard us againſt the 
common temptations of ſin, and ſhould en- 
_ deavour to acquire that moderation, with 
regard to “ the things of the earth,” which 
will always prevail in a well-regulated mind, 
from the contemplation of the far more im- 
portant concerns of heaven. | 


Tux laſt point of view, in which I wiſh 
to enforce the apoſtle's precept, is by recom- 
mending you to “ be ſober” as far as re- 
Htes to the indulgence of the paſſions. This 
is a ſubject which, as I ſhall treat it, will 

more particularly relate to young perſons, 
and to them it might be intereſting and 
important. 5 8 b 


As 
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As the firſt ſtep towards acquiring this 
ſobriety of mind, bewarc how you cheriſh 
in your boſoms any of thoſe romantic ex- 
pectations and exceſſive ſenſibilities, which 
might lead you to deſpiſe the ordinary com- 
forts and concerns of life. Nature, by 
giving you lively affections and active ima- 
ginations, has made you particularly prone 
to error in this reſpect; and writers who 
ſtudy only to amuſe, often contribute to 
increaſe the deluſion, by wafting you into 
the regions of imaginary pleaſure. Before 
the painful, but falutary leſſon of experi- 
ence has been impreſſed upon the mind, 
it is eaſy to foſter deſires that never can be 
gratified, and ſtill eaſier to admit notions of 
| happineſs that never exiſted in real life. If 
you can «be ſober” while you read, and while 
imagination is on the wing, it is well; 
if after being haraſſed with fictitious woes, 
and intereſted, perhaps, in fictitious plea- 
ſures, you can diſmiſs the phantom, as you 
do the viſions of the night, you might have 
little to dread : but if the contagious folly 
faſten on the heart; if from the miſrepre- 
KKR . m 
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ſentations of others, or the pleaſing delu- 
ſions of your own mind, you ſhould be in- 
duced to ſay, in the pride of ſuperior wiſ- 
dom and ſuperior virtue, ** theſe are the pure 
pleaſures of life, and here will I drink at 
the waters of delight with an appetite that 
never can be cloyed, be aſſured the con- 
ſequence will be vexation, diſappointment 
and forrow : and not even to the DRUNK = 
| ARD could the precept of the text be ap- 
plied with greater propriety. 


Tunis is not the region for joys that ne- 
ver know abatement ; here are no flowers 
of hope that bloom like the Amaranth of 
Paradiſe removed to heaven *; nor is there 
any ſource ot happineſs that flows with a 
pure and uninterrupted ftream : the few 
comforts which this life affords are of a 
temperate and compoſed nature; ſuch as 
chiefly ſpring up in the mind from the 
ſatisfactions of virtue, and the high hopes 
of religion. Theſe are the only bleſſings 
that we can call permanent; all others are 
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of a fluctuating and uncertain nature; often 
interrupted and often deſtroyed. 


By cautious, therefore, how you aſpire 
to ſuperior enjoyments and boaſt of ſupe- 
rior capacities of pleaſure ; others perhaps 
have trodden the ſame fairy-ground, and 
retreated with the melancholy reflection, 
which experience had fo deeply impreſſed 
on the mind of Solomon; “ All is vanity | 
and vexation of ſpirit.” 


Bur diſappointment is not the only miſ- 
fortune that awaits this pleaſing, but dan- 
gerous extravagance of the mind. In thoſe 
_ whoſe chief ornaments would be the ſim- 
plicity of nature, and the ſincerity of truth, 
we frequently diſcover a ſpecies of falſe ſen- 
ſibility miſtaken for the genuine feelings of 
the heart; and, on almoſt every occaſion, 
the diſguſting affectation of virtue is ſub- 
ſtituted for the reality. Hence, voluptu- 
ouſneſs is often cheriſhed under the deluſive 
form of ſentiment; and ſenſuality is ſome- 


times indulged under the pleaſing diſguiſe 
N . 
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of virtuous paſſion. From deſires, alſo, 
that were eaſily inflamed, becauſe always 
foſtered by the powers of fancy ; from 
hopes that ſoon were fruſtrated, becauſe 
romantic and vain; and from confidence 
that was eaſily abuſed, becauſe. exceſfive 
and miſplaced, many of the vices, and 
much of the infamy and proſtitution, which 
overflows the metropolis, originally pro- 
ceeds. ne 
Br aſſured, therefore, all the real enjoy- 
ments of life he within the bounds of mo- 
deration; and it is for this reaſon that re- 
ligion exhorts us to © be ſober,” and bids 
us ſeek them there. In your intercourſe 
with the worid, we wiſh you not to ſtifle 
the amiable affections of the heart; but we 
with to prevent them from being the cauſe 
of miſery inſtead of happineſs. We are 
happy to fee you deteſt the narrow ſuſpi- 
cions of a worldly mind; but at the ſame 
time, we would have you cultivate that 
prudent circumſpection, which is neceſſary 
N ws 
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to avoid evil, and that humble wiſdom, 
which teaches us to purſue our real good. 


In your various intercourſe with your 
tellow-creatures, expect no more from them 
than the reaſon and experience of mankind 
teach you to expect. Thoſe who think 
themſelves formed for higher enjoyments 
and more exquiſite delight, than fall to the 
lot of men in general, always undervalue, 
or neglect, the few moderate joys that lie 
before them; and often while they graſp at 
{uperior bliſs embrace nothing but miſery. 
If you would form true notions of human 
nature, read not the pages of the noveliſt 
and poet, but ſtudy the ſtriking, unaffect- 
ed delineations of character in the facred 
volume; or view the accurate portraits of 
the faithful hiſtorian. Theſe will both 
unite in teaching you the fame leſſon of 
Sobriety which the holy apoſtle inculcates : 
there will you find cauſe to grieve, and 
reaſon for expecting to ſuffer occaſionally, 
from the weakneſs, folly and caprice, the | 

frailties, imperfections and depravity of -- 
_ man. 
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man. By learning, therefore, to bear the 
neceſſary ills of humanity, and preparing 
to meet thoſe © offences which muſt come, 
« the yoke will be eaſy,” comparatively 


ſpeaking, and the burden light.” 


WHEN you ſhall be capable of taking a 
more enlarged view of things, all will ap- 
pear to work together for good. The 
temptations of life will be found as ſo many 
trials of virtue, and its forrows ſo many 


expedients to wean our affections from the 
things of this world; that we might at 

length repoſe, for true happineſs, on Him 
only, © with whom there is fulneſs of joy, 
* and at whoſe right hand are pleaſures 


«c Tor evermore.” 
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